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The Indian Village: A Symposium 


Introduction 


MILTON SINGER 


HE following three papers were read in a symposium on ‘The South Asian 

Village” at the eighth annual meeting of the Far Eastern Association in 
Philadelphia on April 3, 1956. A fourth paper, on ‘“The World View of the Punjabi 
Villager,” contributed by Miss Zekiye Eglar, is not here included because its 
publication was committed elsewhere. The Opler, Singh, and Dube papers are 
based on field research sponsored by the India Program of Cornell University 
and directed by Professor Opler. Comprehensive reports of this research are 
now in preparation. Since the application of community studies to the study 
of complex, historic civilizations is still in an exploratory phase, a few words 
of explanation about the theoretical problems to which all three papers con- 
tribute may be in order. The reader will also find it helpful to refer to the earlier 
symposium in this journal, “Community Studies in Japan and China” (FEQ, 
XIV, Nov. 1954). 

In their research on simpler cultures and societies, social anthropologists 
have relied pretty heavily on the intensive study of relatively isolated, small, 
and functionally integrated communities as a basis for generalizations about 
the total culture and society. A similar model of research recommends itself 
in the study of the more complex cultures and civilizations of countries like 
India, China, and Japan where the preponderance of villages seems to offer the 
anthropologist an abundance of “natural” small communities. But studies 
guided by this model soon find themselves in difficulties: the villages, it turns 
out, have significant extensions in time and in space beyond themselves. A 
time-depth of three generations, suggested by Professor Fortes as the limit for 
functional studies, is quickly exceeded in many Indian villages, where “living 
memory,” drawing from oral traditions and written village records, usually 
encompasses seventeen or more generations. Spatially, ties of marriage, religion, 
politics, and trade among villages create an extensive network of relations which 
Oscar Lewis has aptly called “rural cosmopolitanism.” These village extensions 
have somewhat shaken the social anthropologist’s faith in his model of the 
isolated small community as a “natural system,” and these doubts have in 
turn stimulated a creative reconsideration of some basic questions of method. 

In a recent series of important theoretical statements, Robert Redfield puts 
into historical perspective this transformation of anthropological thought, 
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MILTON SINGER 


and begins to fashion some of the new intellectual tools needed for further re- 
search.' These tools, it turns out, incorporate more of historical and humanistic 
studies than social anthropology has been accustomed to use. Redfield’s analysis 
of “the little community’” was the theoretical background for a Chicago seminar 
in 1954, which put to eight anthropologists with field experience in India the 
question of the isolability of the Indian village community. Their eight answers 
have since been published.* 

Morris Opler and Rudra Dutt Singh were not for practical reasons included 
in the seminar. Their long and fruitful co-operative study of the village Senapur 
in U. P. district certainly entitles them to give an authorative answer to this 
question, which indeed they do in their two papers. The answer, as will be seen, 
is a dialectical one, not ‘either/or’ but ‘“both’”’: the village is in many respects— 
sentimental, religious, administrative, economic—a unity; it also has important 
extensions with its neighboring villages and with the Indian state and the Indic 
civilization. While the model of the isolated community has to be radically 
modified, sound research will study the village both as a unit and in its exten- 
sions. If I may draw upon what I have heard Professor Opler say in a later 
Chicago seminar: since the village is a unity not in spite of but because of its 
extensions, every town and perhaps all of India being oriented to the village 
pattern, the village study remains the best door to the study of the total civili- 
zation and culture. 

Professor Dube’s paper provides an answer to another question that has been 
raised in these methodological discussions, i.e., whether the village study can 
help administrators and practical people to deal more effectively with national- 
level action problems such as community development, which has formed an 
important part of both the first and second of India’s Five-Year Plans. He gives 
two very general principles of anthropological thought a concrete and fruitful 
application. The first of these principles is that a culture is a functionally in- 
tegrated whole in which intricate mutual adjustments have accumulated so that 
intervention at one small point will not only produce a change at that point but 
will have ramifications throughout the system. The second principle is that the 
traditionally achieved organization of the society and culture is the mediating 
screen for all innovations and will have selective effects on these innovations. 
What is important in Professor Dube’s paper is, of course, not so much the 
formulation of these well-known principles, as the wealth of detail from an actual 
community development project which he presents. When Professor Dube’s 
paper was discussed in Philadelphia by Albert Mayer and Baij Nath Singh, there 
was an intimation in the excellent comments of these two experienced ad- 
ministrators that anthropologists are ‘‘worriers’’ and lack the resolution and 


' See especially Redfield, ‘Societies and Cultures as Natural Systems,’’ Huxley Me- 
morial Lecture, 1955, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, UXXXV, Pts. I & IT (1955), and Peasant Society and Culture (Chicago, 1956). 

2 Robert Redfield, The Little Community (Chicago, 1955). 

* McKim Marriott, ed. Village India (Chicago, 1955). Two other outstanding recent 
village studies also bear on this question: 8. C. Duke, Indian Village (Oxford, 1955), and 
M. N. Srinivas, Jndia’s Villages, (Gov. of West Bengal Press, 1955). 





THE INDIAN VILLAGE 5 
drive of the man of action. Yet while this is a perennial difference of opinion 
between the research-minded and the action-minded, Dube’s paper reflects not 
his personal worries but the state of mind of the villagers themselves, and it is 
perhaps because Indians, whether anthropologists or politicians, have been 
willing to take these worries seriously that they have kept their economic and 
social reforms moving along non-violent and democratic channels. 


The Extensions of an Indian Village 


MORRIS E. OPLER 


VILLAGER in India, besides being a member of a distinguishable local 
community and interacting with many of its other members, has important 
ties of a more extensive nature, and participates in practices and understandings 
characteristic of wider areas. In discussions of the independence, viability and 
future of the Indian village it may be useful to keep the nature of these ties to the 
outside in mind and to consider their past history and the present trends in 
respect to them. So that concrete material may serve as a basis for discussion, 
data from Senapur, a village of Northcentral India in the Jaunpur district of 
Uttar Pradesh will be utilized. Senapur, as do all individual communities, pre- 
sents some unique features, but we know that it is much like other villages of the 
region and we know that in respect to principal institutions, social structure, and 
most of the attributes that will be reviewed here it shares much with other 
villages of North India which have been described in the literature. 

In the first place Senapur does not stand alone. It is one of a cluster of villages 
covering a seventy square mile area which have traditions of a common origin 
and descent. According to this tradition the area was conquered fifteen gen- 
erations ago by a Kshatriya (locally called Thakur) leader. He, his sons, and his 
grandsons founded these related villages and his descendants are the Thakur 
residents of these villages. Advisers, servants, and retainers are said to have 
accompanied him, and their descendants account in part for the residents of the 
villages who are of other castes. Segments of the conquered early inhabitants 
allegedly remained to do agricultural labor and menial tasks. Newcomers at- 
tached themselves to the service of those already there. The Thakurs became the 
owners of the land they had conquered. Until recently they rented a great deal of 
it to others or permitted the use of it by families of other castes whose members 
served them in one or another capacity. Thus the descendants of the founder, 
members of the same clan and tradition, remained the dominant influence in this 
cluster of villages and made common cause. For instance, they had an assembly 
which met at a central place to consider matters of general and intervillage 
importance. 

Dr. Opler is Professor of Anthropology and Director of the India Program at Cornell 


University. He is the author of books and papers dealing with the culture of American 
Indian groups, Japan, and India. 





MORRIS E. OPLER 


The founder of Senapur, a grandson of the conqueror of the area, inherited 
one-eighth of the total property. This included land which became sites of other 
villages. Consequently the Thakurs of Senapur have owned land in other villages 
of the area and therefore have had good reason for special interest in these other 
communities and for continual contact with them. 

It is through the women that another set of connections has been established 
with outside villages. Village exogamy is practiced; brides must come from out- 
side the village and the lines of communication and contact opened through this 
means are quite enduring. The process begins when representatives of a marriage- 
able girl’s family start out on a journey to find a suitable husband for her. If the 
search is successful a betrothal ceremony is arranged which again brings repre- 
sentatives of the two families together. The marriage usually takes place at the 
bride’s village and home, where the bride’s family plays host to a good-sized 
party of the groom’s relatives and friends. If the bride is not yet mature she may 
not accompany her husband back to his village. Later, her journey to her hus- 
band’s village is the occasion for another ceremony and procession. It is cus- 
tomary for young married women to visit their parental home for rather 
prolonged periods. This necessitates negotiations and attendants. Relatives of 
the married women frequently visit her. On certain ceremonial occasions presents 
of special foods and other gifts are carried to the home of the married daughter. 
The married daughter is expected to return to her father’s village when marriages 
are celebrated in her family of birth and for other ritual occasions. Often, when 
she visits for prolonged periods, she brings a child or two with her to her father’s 
home. The warm regard of the maternal grandparents for their daughter’s 
children and of the mother’s brother for his nephews and nieces is proverbial. 
Senapur brides come from a radius of a hundred miles. Often a distant village 
becomes well known through these affiliations, for several women may come to 
Senapur as brides from the same community. According to a census recently 
completed, several hundred villages are linked with Senapur by these marriage 
bonds. It must be remembered that approximately half of the adult population 
was born in other villages. Nor are the connections only with villages where 
Thakurs predominate, for each caste of the village has its own rules of village 
exogamy and its own conventions for finding mates for its young people. 

Still another institution which forces a person to look beyond his own village 
is caste. Indeed he may belong to a caste which has few representatives in the 
village in which he lives and in that case he may have to seek socia! contacts with 
caste-fellows who live in other villages. At any important occasion involving 
ritual and feasting a family is likely to invite prominent members of the caste 
from other villages to attend. Respected leaders or elders of the caste from other 
villages may be asked to serve as arbiters of serious disputes. Caste assemblies 
which cross-sect village lines take measures to punish offenders and issue regu- 
lations which seek to enhance caste status. Regional and central caste organi- 
zations sometimes support worthy causes and educational institutions, and even 
issue pamphlets, magazines, and books to explain or promote caste affairs. Much 
of this is aimed primarily at educated urban dwellers, but the details of such 
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ventures also reach the villages and evoke pride and caste loyalties. Some persons 
who have not fared well in Senapur take heart from these accounts of the better 
fortune of their caste-fellows elsewhere. 

Customary work obligations, sometimes associated with caste, also take people 
out of the village and bring workers in. Indian economy calls for an elaborate 
division of labor. Many tasks are traditionally associated with certain castes. 
When a village does not have any or a sufficient number of artisans or workers of 
a given caste to perform certain tasks or services the work is carried on by in- 
dividuals of other villages with the proper skills and caste background. In like 
manner, workmen of Senapur often have regular customers in neighboring 
villages as well as in their home village. A rough count suggests that thirty-five 
to forty castes are involved in ihe full round of practical and ritual services 
sought by an individual or famiiy at one time or another in a rural community. 
Very seldom does any single village contain that many resident castes. Repre- 
sentatives of twenty-four castes live in Senapur, and this is a large number for 
any village. A rural area containing a number of villages can therefore to some 
extent be considered a work pool, with some villages utilizing the surplus labor of 
others and special skills being traded back and forth. Then, besides those who 
come to the village rather regularly to work, there are those who come oc- 
casionally or irregularly, venders of various sorts, mendicants, tinkers, and en- 
tertainers. And, in addition to those villagers who find employment out of Senapur 
but in the vicinity, there are also quite a few who find employment far from the 
village. At any one time nearly fifteen per cent of the adult male population is 
working out of the village, many in places as far away as Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Assam. 

That the village is for many purposes a part of a much larger unity and is 
recognized and felt as such is obvious when a widespread religious or political 
movement gains momentum. Then speakers and representatives visit the 
village or the vicinity and try to stir up interest and enthusiasm for their cause 
in the community. Within the last fifty years the Arya Samaj, the Independence 
movement, and the Land Reform movement have been channels through which 
voices and impulses transcending the local scene have reached and markedly in- 
fluenced the village. Far from being insulated from the larger scene, the village 
was very much affected by the outbreak of 1857 against British rule, became a 
center of Arya Samaj religious reform activities, was involved in the disorders 
attending the “quit India” agitation of 1942, and is now rocked and torn by the 
present government’s land reform program. 

Religion has been another important link with the outside. Senapur has its own 
protective godling and its local shrines. Many rituals are personal; family, or 
annually recurring events celebrated in the village. But Senapur residents know 
about the famous shrines and temples in distant parts of the country and aspire to 
see at least some of them before they die. Famous religious centers such as 
Banaras, Gaya, and Prayag are not too distant, and hundreds of villagers have 
been to one or another of them. Shrine priests or their representatives visit the 
Senapur area to awaken interest in these pilgrimages. The sacred Ganges is 
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relatively close to the village and the main bathing and ritual occasions find 
many Senapur villagers at one or another of the temples which dot its banks. 
There are certain temples, fairly far from the village but still in the general 
region, where certain life-cycle rites are often carried out. One such place, for 
instance, is a favorite site for the hair-cutting ceremony which is ordinarily 
performed when the child is about five years of age. Even for the exorcism of 
ghosts and the propitiation of angry godlings village boundaries are often 
crossed. The famous practitioners (or ojhds) of the area are well known to the 
Senapur people and are frequently visited by sufferers in search of aid. The 
ailing and troubled from other villages also seek out Senapur curers. Another 
religious event brings a large number of visitors from surrounding communities; 
each year a religious pageant depicting scenes from the life of Rama, the in- 
carnation of God Vishnu, takes place in Senapur. 

Connection with the market town, too, exerts a strong outward pull on Senapur 
residents. It happens that the principal market town for Senapur is also the 
subdivisional headquarters, with its eourts, land records office, officials, and 
government seed and agricultural implement store. Consequently official bus- 
iness as well as the bazaar draws the Senapur villager to this center. 

The quest for education has taken the Senapur children across village bound- 
aries many times. Senapur has had a primary school for a long time. Most of the 
children who attend school go to the Senapur primary school, though some who 
live in a hamlet of Senapur go to the nearer primary school of an adjoining 
village. Very recently a junior high school covering grades six to eight was estab- 
lished in the village. But a high school or college education can only be acquired 
outside of the village. A surprising number of boys of high-caste families of the 
village have received college educations and several have earned M.A. degrees. 

In reviewing material of this kind, a number of points stand out quite clearly. 
One is that in spite of a well-defined separate identity, and an individual quality 
for which it is quite well known in the vicinity, Senapur leans heavily upon and 
interacts constantly with neighboring villages and the outside world. It has been 
quite possible to demonstrate this without even raising the question of economic 
self-sufficiency, without pointing out that Senapur today draws upon the out- 
side market for cloth, many tools, dyes, kitchen utensils, matches, and kerosene, 
among other things. In fact the evidences of outside contact which have been 
emphasized are less those that have to do with economy and traits of material 
culture than with tradition and common outlook, social and political organi- 
zation, and religion. It might well be argued that a village like Senapur was and 
still is more self-sufficient and isolable in an economic sense than in respect to 
social organization and non-material culture. 

Another point that seems worth noting is that the basic articulations of 
Senapur and Senapur people with other communities and far-flung places which 
we have noted is not a recent development or a consequence of modern systems of 
communication and transportation. They rest on ancient practices and patterns. 
Common traditions of origin and descent, with bards to celebrate them, are a 
very old feature of Indian life. Village exogamy is certainly nothing new. The 
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market town and the place of pilgrimage are magnets which have drawn villagers 
to them for a very long time. Even departure from the village for outside em- 
ployment is nothing new in principle. We know that Thakurs of Senapur have 
served in the military forces of rulers and nobles for over two hundred years. 

It is therefore obvious that the picture sometimes presented of the self-con- 
tained, isolated, static Indian community leaves much to be desired. Rather, 
there has been a traditionally controlled mobility working through marriage 
arrangements, leadership patterns, caste, and religious centers. It is this cir- 
culation of services, brides, arbiters, and caste edicty across village boundaries 
which probably accounts for regional cultural cohesiveness. Much more atten- 
tion must be paid to the nature and extent of these linkages if cultural and sub- 
cultural areas are to be accurately defined. 

Those who tend to see the Indian village of the past as a self-sufficient and 
isolated entity are prone to argue that this isolation must break down rapidly 
under modern conditions and that village cohesiveness and isolability must 
yield to outside and particularly to urban influences and values. But this ‘‘self- 
sufficiency” has been more of a myth than a fact, as we have seen. And, in ad- 
dition, the trend is not at all this simple and one-directional. The amount of 
employment outside the village may give the impression that the village is dis- 
integrating and losing its active and ambitious males to urban blandishments. 
But such an interpretation seems hasty and doubtful when it is realized that 
extremely few of these workers intend to or actually do remain out of the village 
permanently. In most cases they leave the village with family permission and 
even urging to earn money for family purposes. In many cases money earned 
outside of the village has helped families to purchase village land, build better 
homes, arrange advantageous marriages, and stabilize and improve their po- 
sitions and prospects in the village. 

It must be remembered, too, that the democratically elected managing com- 
mittees and assemblies have strengthened the hand and resources of village 
officials and governing bodies. The legally established local courts, serving villages 
and village circles, are designed to encourage the villages to settle their own 
problems. If these experiments succeed, individual villages and small groups of 
closely associated villages will take much more responsibility for the enforcement 
of law and order, the settlement of disputes and litigation, and the maintenance 
of facilities for public benefit. The present Indian central and state governments 
have embarked on a policy of decentralization in which the aim is to maximize 
the functions and importance of village governing bodies. On the basis of ex- 
amples of this kind it can be persuasively argued that many recent ties with the 
outside and recent lega! and political developments actually safeguard the future 
and integrity of the village rather than threaten it. 

Often it is the pattern of outside contact rather than the fact of outside contact 
which is altered. It is quite truc that improved transportation facilities, increased 
participation by India in world trade, and a higher industrial index have brought 
a great many commodities to the market town and from there into the village. 
But these increasing ties with the outside market have come at the expense of 
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other ties and contacts. Cloth sellers, sellers of dyes, sellers of spices, dealers in 
cattle, and colorful merchants of various kinds used to visit the village regularly, 
often from far places, such as the Punjab. Now they rarely appear. If something 
has been gained by the easier access to the market, something too, has been lost. 
Pandas or shrine priests and their representatives come less often now to persuade 
villagers to visit the holy spots where they and their family members carry out 
rites and administer to pilgrims from the area. Because of trains, buses, and 
bridges that span wide streams, a pilgrimage is no longer the formidable and 
time-consuming journey it once was, and the personal effort and direct 
association are not as necessary to insure a goodly flow of worshippers to the 
shrine. Thus, the relations with the outside are retained but mechanisms which 
help maintain them change in character. 

An attempt has been made in this paper to see an Indian village in terms of its 
extensions, and as a part of larger units organized on social organizational, 
political, caste, or religious grounds. The involvement of Senapur villagers with 
organizations, places, and events outside of the village is considerable and it 
seems that this has been the case for a very long time. Yet it has not interfered 
with the separate identity and cohesiveness of the community, which in some 
respects is more marked than before. Like any unit in a segmentary social system, 
the Indian village has to be examined to determine in what respects it stands 
alone and parallels for its members the advantages and purposes of similar units, 
and in what respects it combines in various ways with other units to serve wider 
purposes. 


The Unity of an Indian Village 


RUDRA DATT SINGH 


HE current interest of anthropologists in the scientific study of the rural life 

of India has been faced from the very beginning with the question of com- 
prehending the meaning of discrete village studies in the context of the universe 
of Indian society and culture. Various attempts have been made to analyze the 
social structures and patterns of organization in Indian villages. Many scholars 
have noted the existence of intra-village factionalism, inter-caste struggles and 
several other apparently disintegrating features of the village community. Ex- 
tensive social and religious ties of the villages with the outside and their eco- 
nomic and political dependence on organizations which do not have their roots in 
the community have also been noted. In the face of such evidence one begins to 
wonder whether an Indian village can be characterized at all as a functioning 
social unit distinguishable from others and whether studies of individual villages 
can help us in understanding India. 
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Yet it is possible to show that there are aspects and characteristics of the life 
of a village which clearly give it a distinct individuality. Underlying its varied 
divisive features and encompassing all of them there exist symbols, ideas, and 
values which in certain circumstances and situations force people to forget their 
internal bickering and external ties, and which impel them to stand united in the 
face of danger of absorption from outside or of disruption from within. Looked at 
from the viewpoint of the integral aspect of the village community most of its 
internal conflicts and external relations then fall in place as features of normal 
processes of community living. A systematic analysis of the web of relationships 
between an Indian village on the one hand and other village communities and 
urban centers on the other can lead us to understand the patterns of social 
organization and of culture that give India her individuality. 

For the present we shall concern ourselves only with the question of the unity 
of the Indian village. In doing so the data from Senapur, a village in northern 
India, will be used for illustrative purposes. To be more definite, we shall try to 
answer two questions: (1) How can we identify an Indian village? (2) Where 
should we look for its unity? 

To take up the first question first. Every village in the region of Senapur has a 
local diety which presides over the vital life of its residents. He is known under 
various names in different places. But in eastern Uttar Pradesh he can be easily 
identified by his generic name dth. The village dih is supposed to protect the 
people of his village and their animals from all external dangers and troubles. 
But he does so only if they are willing to co-operate by obeying the accepted 
religious, moral, and spiritual discipline of the community. He demands strict 
obedience and loyalty to his supreme spiritual position in the village. Every 
family must worship the dih at least once a year. Failure to do so may bring 
misfortune on the defaulter. Since most of the formal religious activity of Senapur 
is carried on by women, they have been found to be quite concerned about the 
regular worship of the dih. A fruitful method of identifying a village as a social 
and territorial unit is to ask the people to tell about their dih and the extent of 
his jurisdiction. 

Village gods presiding over their special units are great rivals of one another 
and jealously guard their respective positions and prerogatives. Baranpur, a 
hamlet now within the territory of Senapur has a dih of its own. The existence 
of a separate dih is a clear proof of the fact that the amalgamation of Senapur and 
Baranpur took place only after they had been established as separate units. 
In spite of the legal unification of their village lands the people of Senapur and 
Baranpur have consistently maintained their separate identities in religious 
activities by strictly adhering to the worship of their respective dihs. As a 
consequence, the social unification of the residents of Baranpur with the other 
sections of the village has not been completed. Since the settlement of a village 
is ordinarily accompanied by the establishment of its particular dih, this is, 
probably, the oldest symbol with which one can identify a village community. 

There are, of course, other and perhaps more formal ways of identifying an 
Indian village. The Postal Department of the government of India maintains a 
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list of all villages. In order to locate an addressee the Department requires the 
name of the village to be included in the address. The ease and certainty with 
which mail can be delivered to an individual at a village in the remote interior of 
the country is proof of the existence of villages as identifiable units. Though no 
perfect co-ordination has been established between the different departments of 
the government in dividing territories and populations under their respective 
jurisdiction into identical units, adjustments have been easily made when a 
desire for change has been expressed by the people. We may give an example by 
citing the case of Baranpur once again. Baranpur has always been served by the 
post office at Pesara, which also serves the neighboring village of Amhit to which 
Baranpur was originally attached. The inhabitants of Baranpur have now ap- 
plied to the Superintendent of Post Offices to include their hamlet within the area 
to be served by the post office at Senapur. 

“Village” in the legal terminology of the State of Uttar Pradesh is a territorial 
unit. The Department of Revenue Administration maintains a detailed map for 
every village showing individual agricultural plots. Through its departmental 
survey it demarcates the boundary of each village by fixing flagstones in ap- 
propriate positions. The chief concern of the Revenue Department is the assess- 
ment and collection of land revenue. For this purpose it is obliged to maintain a 
record of the land use of every village from year to year. Generally speaking, a 
village can be easily identified through the records of this Department. 

The gaon panchayat (village executive body) keeps a record of the names, 
parentage, date of birth, marriage, and date of death of the permanent residents 
of its circle. The circle of a gaon panchayat is not always coterminous with one 
village, but even when it includes a number of villages the population records are 
kept separately for each village. 

We may now turn to our second question and try to locate the factors which 
signify the unity of an Indian village. Perhaps the simplest way to begin the 
investigation of this problem is to ask the people to name the community to 
which they belong. Depending on the prevailing condition in a particular com- 
munity an answer to such a question may manifest an element of pride or shame 
on the part of the informant. But one whose ancestors came to settle in the 
village a long time ago will be most reluctant to disown his affiliation with his 
community. Indian culture is well known for its peculiar social institutions of 
joint family and caste. Both these institutions make for the stability of the 
culture by emphasizing birth more than achievement. For most of the Indians, 
family connections and caste affiliations are important values. A somewhat 
similar feeling is expressed by the people about the place of their family seat. 

A factory laborer who has lived continuously in Bombay for twenty years and 
has visited his village for two weeks or a month once a year still belongs to his 
village. The spontaneity with which the people of Senapur working in distant 
places responded to an appeal for contributions towards the building of the village 
school has demonstrated their abiding interest in the community of their origin. 
They maintain their families in the village while they are away in cities for work 
and hope to return there after retirement. 
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The traditional Hindu institutions which seem to have been thrown into 
confusion are still the best key to the understanding of village communities. 
They were organized to meet certain needs of the society and one of the chief 
needs was the maintenance of the unity of the community. Therefore, in order 
to discover the forces of unity as well as the causes of widespread factionalism 
and distrust in village communities of North India, a brief historical considera- 
tion of some village institutions seems in place. For the present we shall discuss 
only the two basic institutions: (1) caste, which prescribed specific social positions 
and functions to various groups; (2) the landlord-tenant system which is de- 
rived from the institution of kingship. An analysis of the changing forms of these 
institutions, their meaning to the people, and their functions in the life of the 
community may help us in discovering answers to our questions. 


Tue Caste System 


Most village communities in north India consist of a number of caste groups. 
Senapur has among its residents people belonging to twenty-four distinct castes 
which have been organized according to the traditional socio-economic system of 
Hindu society. Each caste group has performed its assigned function and lived a 
harmonious life with the others by maintaining an attitude of mutual respect 
and by observing accepted social distance between castes. Every individual and 
every social group has felt secure in its particular position. Generally speaking 
everyone knew what was expected of him and what he should expect from 
others. 

As units of specialized occupations the various castes have been organized into 
work units especially in the contexts of rituals and ceremonies. On ceremonial 
occasions many specialized castes are brought together in an institutional frame- 
work to perform functions over which their respective castes have acquired 
traditional monopoly. Their right to perform these functions has been legally 
recognized and is actually classed as a sort of property which, like any other 
property, can be bought and sold. This is called jajmdn(i) right. And the whole 
arrangement may be called a jajmdn-parijan(ia) system. Generally speaking, the 
representatives of various castes residing in a community perform these func- 
tions for the members of that community. Living together and working for one 
another for generations on the basis of long-standing arrangements, they have 
developed strong local sentiments which have helped to cement the bonds of 
relationship. 

But the hierarchical organization of Hindu society and its attendant rules of 
social distance and differential behavior were strongly questioned by reform 
organizations like the Arya Samaj during the early years of this century. Under 
its influence the village people began to examine critically the foundations of the 
social and religious organization in which they had grown up. About thirty years 
ago, some low caste people, acting on the basis of the new ideas of social equality, 
tried to raise their position in the social scale by adopting symbols associated 
with the high castes. The Nonia group of Senapur began to wear the sacred 
thread, which happens to be one of the important marks of the superior, twice- 
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born castes. Enraged by the insolent behavior of the Nonias, a group of men 
belonging to the high caste reacted violently. They beat some of the Nonias, 
who were unable to retaliate because of their dependence on the Kshatriyas in 
other spheres of life. The Kshatriyas (locally called Thakurs) happened to be 
the landowners in this case. With this event began the inter-caste conflicts which 
have continued to plague the village life in Senapur. The origin of some of the 
present social tensions in this village can be traced back to this incident. The 
award of franchise to every adult regardless of his caste, creed, and economic 
position by the Indian Constitution has given a new vitality to this process. The 
fact of political equality is being successfully used to support the claim of social 
equality by the low-caste people. Recently the low-caste people have felt amused 
by the frequent appearance of the high-caste candidates at their doors to solicit 
votes in connection with the election to the gaon panchayat. 


LANDLORD-TENANT SYSTEM 


Most of the existing village communities in the middle Gangetic Valley where 
Senapur is situated were organized during the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries. In those days there was no scarcity of land. Rather there was 
competition among the landowners to attract settlers. In the absence of effective 
administration of law and order by the central government most of the burden of 
local defense and maintenance of peace and order fell on the village communities. 
The ability of a community to defend itself depended on its numerical strength 
and group morale. Tenants were invited by the landowners to settle on their 
territories for mutual benefit. It was under these conditions that the norms of 
conduct emphasizing the obligation of the landlords to protect their tenants and 
the loyalty of the tenants to support their landlords were assiduously cultivated. 
The tenants were made secure in their tenancy by custom as long as they made 
proper use of the land, though the landlords had unquestioned right to the land 
which could be disputed only by other aspirants of the ruling class. But in their 
dealings with the tenants the landlords maintained a paternal attitude and 
scrupulously avoided harassing them. 

The village community of Senapur has been organized around its landlords 
who belong to the Kshatriya caste. The village land was divided among the 
Kshatriya co-sharers. A Kshatriya landlord and all his tenants formed an 
effective socio-economic unit. The landlord-tenant organization cut vertically 
across the horizontal strata of the various caste groups. With the exception of the 
disputes connected with the infringement of caste rules, almost all the other 
problems of the village were discussed and dealt with through the landlord- 
tenant unit of organization. Just as a joint family was represented by the head of 
the family in its relations with the caste and community, a landlord repre- 
sented his tenants in their relations with the community and the government. 
No doubt rivalry has always existed between the co-sharing landlords for power 
and prestige, but they have generally united when the community life has been 
threatened either from outside or from inside. The landiords as a body have 
represented the community in its relations with the state government. 
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Originally, the village communities enjoyed a great deal of autonomy in their 
internal affairs. Any kind of outside interference in this matter was strongly 
resisted by the landlords. It was as a result of this attitude that during the early 
years of the British administration the state officials had experienced great 
difficulty in establishing direct contact with the village people over the heads of 
the landlords. Peaceful conditions in the rural areas were restored only after the 
government had conceded an important place to the landlords in the internal 
administration of the villages. By virtue of the new arrangement the landlords 
gained the right to exercise a sort of secondary control over the village accountant 
and the watchman, the two petty officials of the revenue and police departments 
stationed in the village. 

But in return for recognition of their leading position the landlords had ac- 
cepted in principle the interference of the state in the management of the in- 
ternal affairs of the community. The state control of the village, having its 
beginning in the partial control of the village officials, has steadily involved the 
people more intimately in its web. Since 1859, when the first tenancy law was 
passed, the position of the landlord has consistently been weakening. A succession 
of laws has progressively curtailed the power of the landlord. The customary 
relationship between the landlord and his tenant was altered by the tenancy 
laws, which legally secured the tenants in the possession of land with various 
degrees of permanency. The landlord was no longer the absolute owner of his 
land. The landlords and the tenants who had cooperated so far in the exploitation 
of the agricultural land, changed positions and began to compete for its possession. 
This was amply illustrated by the recurrent rise in the number of court cases 
concerning land after the passage of every tenancy law. The smooth tenor of the 
community life was disturbed and has continued to remain so. While the regu- 
latory and administrative position of the landlord, which he was able to make 
effective by his undisputed ownership of the village land, was seriously un- 
dermined by the new laws, no other social or political mechanism of equal 
effectiveness was introduced to take its place in the community. 

In the early twenties, when the movement for the independence of India 
gathered momentum under Gandhi, the Indian National Congress was able to 
win the support of the tenant class by including in its program the abolition of 
the very institution of landlordism. The tenants began to question the superior 
right of the landlord over the land they were cultivating. The claim of the land- 
lord to the loyalty and labor of his tenants was seriously disputed as well. Land- 
lord-tenant conflict was dramatized in Senapur when in 1940 a large group of 
tenants marched on foot for about twenty miles to express to the administrator at 
the district headquarters their grievances against the landlords. Thus class con- 
sciousness entered a new phase in Senapur. 

The abolition of landlordism (Zamindari) in the year 1950 in the State of 
Uttar Pradesh delivered the final blow to the traditional rural system. The 
Senapur community is still reeling under the impact of the new law. Instead of 
the mutually satisfying relations between landlords and tenants we now observe 
a great amount of tension between them. There is a great reaction on the part of 
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both the groups against the traditional system of obligations which had guided 
their relations in the past. In place of what every one commonly thought he 
“ought to do” for others, the emphasis has now shifted to what he “ought to 
have” from them. The landlord wishes to have back from the tenant the land which 
he gave him for use in return for certain services rendered to him. The tenant, on 
the other hand, is now asserting his legal right to the land, and is refusing to 
render customary services to the landlord even when he remains on the land. 
Similar examples of mutual distrust and conflict can be cited from other areas 
of life. It is, therefore, not surprising that recent students of Indian rural life have 
been so impressed with the presence of widespread factious tendencies in the 
villages that they have studied. Senapur has given us ample evidence of this 
position of uncertainty, confusion, and conflict. 

But sometimes in the midst of chaos and conflict people are aroused to safe- 
guard crucial values such as the honor and integrity of their community. In- 
stitutional changes and normative reconstructions may even be encouraged to 
protect such values. Supported by strong sentiments and deeply entrenched 
habits of thought, such values provide the turning point for communities faced 
with the prospect of disintegration and collapse. We shall see how positive senti- 
ments about the history and tradition of the community are being instrumental in 
encouraging the people of Senapur to reorganize and act in the interest of the 
group. 

The village of Senapur has been in existence for over 250 years. During its long. 
history the community has seen the emergence and destruction of several 
kingdoms and empires. It has itself experienced periods of vigorous group life 
and also times of extreme internal dissension. But it has never lost its identity 
and name. Rather, all through these ups and downs it has managed to survive as 
a community quite distinct from other communities. The landlords of the 
Kshatriya caste of Senapur value the fact of their long history. They recount 
with pride the exploits of their ancestors and narrate with approval the episodes 
which have involved them in heroic struggles against the ruling powers at dif- 
ferent periods of history. The incidents connected with the annexation of bits 
of territory from neighboring villages are well remembered. The members of 
other castes, the erstwhile obedient tenants of the landlord Kshatriyas, also have 
their own stories of how their ancestors helped in the founding of the village and 
in making it prosperous. Senapur means a great deal to its people. 

A close observation of some of the recent activities of the people of Senapur 
has led us to advance the view that a period of uncertainty and fluid social re- 
lations is coming to a close, and that the people, in order to preserve the integrity 
and honor of the community, are in the process of reorganizing themselves 
around some of the new village institutions that the state government has created 
by acts of legislation following the independence of India in 1947. 

The gaon sabha or the village body, the gaon panchayat or the village executive, 
the gaon samaj or the land management committee, and the nyaya panchayat or 
village court, are the institutions which I have chiefly in mind. For lack of space 
it will not be possible to discuss the role of the village court and the land manage- 
ment committee here. We shall take up the other two for purposes of illustration. 
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The Uttar Pradesh Panchayat Raj Act of 1947 provides that a gaon sabha for 
every village or a group of villages shall be established by government notifica- 
tion. In another section it provides that a gaon sabha shall consist of all adults 
ordinarily resident within the area for which it is established. There shall be a 
president (pradhén) and a vice-president (up-pradhdn) of the gaon sabha, The 
gaon sabha is authorized to elect its president for a term of five years unless other- 
wise specified. It is provided that the executive committee (or gaon panchayat) 
holding wide powers, duties, and functions over the area of the gaon sabha shall 
be elected by the gaon sabha to execute its authority for five years. We shall return 
to a discussion of the gaon panchayat a little later. 

The village bodies or gaon sabhas were established throughout the State of 
Uttar Pradesh by the issue of a series of government notifications from August 
to November 1948. The state government has declared the name and the 
territorial jurisdiction of each gaon sabha in the same notification. As expected, 
for administrative convenience, a number of gaon sabhas were constituted by the 
inclusion of more than one village. Many of the villages which had been put 
together with other villages under the jurisdiction of a single gaon sabha were 
reluctant to lose their identity in this manner. To their great relief there was a 
provision in the Act that the residents of any village may request the state 
government to be included in or excluded from any gaon sabha. As soon as they 
had opportunity to do so, many of them moved the state government to establish 
separate gaon sabhas for each one of them. As a result, on the eve of the second 
election to the gaon panchayats this year the number of gaon sabhas in the Uttar 
Pradesh had increased by several thousand. This is another instance of the con- 
cern that the village communities feel about the maintenance of their identity 
and the preservation of their independence. 

The village executives (or gaon panchayats) have wide powers, duties, and 
functions to discharge. It is expected that with the support of the state govern- 
ment and the co-operation of the people of the gaon sabha they will provide a wide 
variety of services for the community or communities under their jurisdiction. 
I shall recount here only a few of the obligatory and discretionary duties and 
functions of the gaon panchayat just to indicate the range of their coverage. 

The Act provides that it shall be the duty of every gaon panchayat, as far as its 
funds may allow, to make reasonable provision within its jurisdiction for: 

1. construction, repair, maintenance, cleaning, and lighting of public streets; 

2. sanitation and taking curative and preventive measures to remove and 
stop the spread of an epidemic; 

3. establishing and maintaining primary schools for boys and girls; 

4. maternity and child welfare; 

5. establishment and maintenance of a library or reading room; 

6. setting up organizations to promote good will and social harmony between 
different communities; ; 

7. construct new bridges and culverts; 

8. widen, open, enlarge, or otherwise improve any public street, culvert, or 
bridge with minimum damage to the neighboring field. 

We shall now examine how the Senapur people responded to the call of the 
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state government to form gaon panchayats to undertake responsibility for part 
of the administration of the village. The sudden and rapid change in the status of 
some of the basic institutions like zamindari and caste hierarchy and their 
replacement by institutions like the gaon panchayat had created a great deal of 
confusion in the minds of the electorate. Most of them had not grasped the 
meaning and place of the gaon panchayat in the life of the village. Therefore, there 
was no intelligent interest shown by the village population in the election for the 
gaon panchayat in 1949. The tenants and the low-caste people who form the 
majority of the population in the village reacted aggressively against the high- 
caste landlords and elected a panchayat which was favorable to themselves but 
which remained ineffective. Most of the elected members had never had ex- 
perience of any kind in administrative work. Many of them were illiterate. They 
were unable to enlist the co-operation of the influential and rich high-caste 
leaders, and as a result the panchayat was not able to accomplish much in its 
first five-year term. 

But many people of the village outside the panchayat were conscious of the 
opportunity for reorganizing the community under the provisions of the Pan- 
chayat Raj Act, and with some outside help they have been able to establish a 
school up to the eighth grade. They have also added a new wing to the old 
primary school. More interest has been shown by the leaders of the community 
in the organization of the village festivals. Several attempts have been made by 
some of the village leaders to widen the village streets and to lay out an approach 
road from the highway to the village. Active attention has been paid by such 
leaders to every announcement made by the state government or any other 
agency involving the granting of subsidies and help to the rural communities for 
improving their conditions. 

In the village of Senapur we have found that there is a great deal of rivalry, 
factionalism, and conflict between families and groups which are competing to 
gain wealth, power, and prestige. There is more of it now than in the past. We 
have attempted to explain the difference by referring to the unusually fluid and 
uncertain conditions of Indian life in the post-independence period. But the 
student of Indian rural life who is interested in knowing about the unifying 
features in the Indian villages of today will find it fruitful to observe and analyze 
the behavior of the people at the level of the community, especially in the context 
of the new village institutions. Community organizations functioning at this 
level are developing skills and ability to carry on relations with other com- 
munities and the various governmental agencies for mutual benefit. This is 
helping the villages to establish new types of relationships with the outside world 
through accredited representatives of their choice. 

In the case of Senapur we have found that a group of people who have shown 
interest in the village welfare work in the past few years have been elected to the 
gaon panchayat in an election held in December 1955. The new panchayat has 
already given manifestation of its vitality by successfully inducing the govern- 
ment to extend a pipeline for the supply of running water to Senapur. Other 
programs of rural development and community organization are expected to 
be taken up by the new officers. 
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In the gaon panchayat we have an institution which is rooted in the democratic 
philosophy which has provided the basis for the Constitution of the Republic of 
India. It serves the intent of the Constitution at the grassroots level in training 
people to adapt themselves to the democratic way of life. One can easily foresee 
the possibility of its continuance as the chief instrument for organizing life at the 
village level. The Panchayat Raj Act has made the panchayats responsible for 
important duties and functions. There is no chance for them to languish because 
of want of work. In addition to the over-all role of the gaon panchayat, the roles 
of its various officials and committees are also clearly defined by rules and by- 
laws. 

The state government has been encouraging the existing panchayats by chan- 
neling most of its village program through them. In some parts they have added 
to the prestige and power of the panchayats by delegating to them the authority 
for the collection of the state taxes. With the growing desire of the village people 
to utilize the opportunity provided by the extensive programs of the state for 
community development it may be hoped that the gaon panchayats will be used 
as the most effective instrument for promoting a new unity and thus to fulfill 
a basic need of the village communities. 


Cultural Factors in Rural Community Development 


5. C. DUBE 


XPERIMENTS in the field of technological change and rural community 
development in many underdeveloped areas of the world have brought into 
sharp focus the importance of cultural factors in the acceptance or rejection of the 
programs of directed change sponsored by external agencies. There has been a 
growing realization among rural extension experts and technical assistance 
workers that even some of the less involved technological or economic innovations 
have latent cultural and social dimensions that need careful consideration if the 
success of these programs is to be assured. Detailed case studies of specific action 
programs have revealed that the secondary and tertiary ramifications of given 
innovations are of critical significance in determining their ultimate accept- 
ability. With this understanding planners and their staff members no longer 
approach an underdeveloped community with the naive assumption that it will 
enthusiastically adopt superior tools and techniques when they are placed within 
its reach; instead, considerable emphasis is now laid on adapting modern tech- 
niques to the culture and values of the community in which the program has to 
operate. 
Agents of the rural development projects and of programs of technical as- 
sistance are confronted with these factors at almost every step in their work. The 


Dr. 8. C. Dube is Reader in Anthropology at Osmania University, Hyderabad, and 
author of Indian Village, a study of a community near Hyderabad City. During 1955-56 
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acceptance of the agents of change as well as the effectiveness of the media 
through which they endeavor to communicate their innovations are largely 
governed by the cultural predispositions, attitudes, and social organization of the 
community in which they operate. The acceptance of the program itself, or of its 
constituent parts, is determined to a considerable extent by a variety of complex 
cultural factors, ranging from simple habits and accepted social practices to the 
intricate patterns of belief, social structure, world view, and values and attitudes. 

From our study of a Community Development Project’ in action in its different 
aspects, a number of points emerge that illustrate the range and effectiveness of 
cultura! factors influencing such programs. 

To begin with, the habits and tastes of the people have determined the initial 
response of the community to a large number of innovations and programs 
promoted by the Community Development Project. The improved varieties of 
wheat seed promoted by the Project were not very enthusiastically received by 
the community because of their flat taste and also largely because of the dif- 
ficulties womenfolk experienced in using flour from them to make the con- 
ventional type of unleavened bread. The superiority of the new seed in respect to 
its proportionately higher yield, disease- and rain-resisting qualities, and better 
marketability, was generally accepted, but when it came to making a choice on 
grounds of taste, flavor, digestibility, and general health-building qualities the 
preference was unmistakably for the traditional variety. In respect to sugar-cane, 
people took to the improved varieties because they brought much higher prices 
from the mills as a cash crop, but the old variety was still remembered with 
nostalgia for its superior taste and allegedly better food value. Even when the 
community took to these new seeds for pressing reasons of a market economy, 
this acceptance was not ungrudging. A large number of minor ailments and 
diseases such as common colds, cough, and stomach disorders were attributed to 
the new products, and they were believed to be responsible for a general de- 
terioration in the health of the people. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced by the extension agents in introducing 
improved seed for new purposes. For example, the community was familiar with 
peas, and had been growing a degenerate local variety of it as a fodder crop. The 
superior edible variety introduced by the Community Development Project was 
still viewed as a fodder crop, and the people, being unfamiliar with its use as food, 
wondered why they should spend more on buying an improved seed for a crop to 
be grown primarily for consumption by cattle. Also, the success of the Project in 
introducing new crops was hampered because the people were not sure about their 
utility in terms of the everyday needs of the community. Very few persons were 
enthusiastic about taking up vegetable growing on a reasonable scale because in 
their view vegetables formed a delicacy—a kind of embellishment to the diet— 


'The Community Development Project is located in one of the western districts of 
Uttar Pradesh, India. A block of 153 villages, with a population of 78,337, has been se- 
lected for intensive development. The Project, formally inaugurated in October 1953, 
has been working mainly in the fields of agricultural extension, rural health and sanitation, 
social education, youth welfare, and women’s welfare. 
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but were not considered a staple or a necessary part of the diet. For their novelty 
and prestige as an urban item of diet, some people were willing to grow vegetables 
on small patches of land, but, because of the commonly held views regarding the 
place and importance of vegetables in daily diet, the people were unwilling to 
extend this cultivation. 

Force of habit influences the attitude toward programs in areas other than food 
production also. Construction of public latrines in one of the Project villages was 
initially welcomed as a progressive measure in the direction of urbanization, but 
their use was practically abandoned after a few weeks as they were not agreeable 
to the habits and aesthetic sense of the people. While there was general agreement 
that cow-dung was more valuable as manure than as fuel, people still continued 
to burn it. They did not find any other type of fuel as good for their smoking 
water pipes (hubble-bubble) or for the slow heating of milk. The use of a sub- 
stitute cuts down their smoking pleasure, and slow heating of milk over a cow- 
dung fire is a necessary part in the traditional process of making ghee (clarified 
butter) which is regarded as one of the most essential and desirable parts of the 
diet. 

Model sanitary repairs to wells were enthusiastically received in most Project 
villages, but there was a general decline in the people’s enthusiasm for them after 
a few weeks. They liked the appearance of these wells, and could look to them 
with a certain sense of achievement, but it was not easy for them to adjust to the 
new way water had to be drawn from the reconditioned wells. For one thing 
there were only two to four pulleys on each well, depending on its size, and this 
meant that at any one time only two to four persons could draw water from them. 
Others had to wait their turn and many found this rather trying. Then the high 
parapet wall and the rope going down the well over a pulley fixed still higher 
necessitated a change in the posture as well as in the motions involved in drawing 
water. Most people, especially women, found this inconvenient. They claimed 
that the method to which they were accustomed was physically less exhausting 
than the one which they had to adopt in the use of the new type of well. 

When it comes to established social practices neither appeals on scientific 
grounds nor logic can easily persuade the village people to give up their traditional 
life-ways. As a part of the rural sanitation program the Village Level Workers got 
compost pits dug outside the settlements in a number of Project villages. In this 
they had, on the whole, understanding co-operation from the people: both for 
aesthetic reasons and for reasons of public health villagers thought it desirable to 
have pits for the deposit of manure and refuse outside the village, and co-oper- 
ated willingly with the Project authorities in digging them. The local village 
councils passed resolutions making it obligatory for the villagers to use these pits. 
Depositing refuse in the village was to be punished by the council with fines. 
However, most of these pits remained unused. Cultural factors explain the failure 
on the part of the people to use these pits. Traditionally it is the work of women 
to clean the house and cattle-shed and deposit refuse and dung in one corner of 
the house compound or in an open space near the house. While women of even 
the highest castes can do this kind of work at their homes, those belonging to the 
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higher castes are not expected to be seen carrying loads from their houses all the 
way to compost pits on the outskirts of the village. Men could not do so, because 
culturally such a task is defined as “women’s work.” As very few families could 
afford to engage servants for this work, the traditional practice continues. 

Cultural factors governing traditional work patterns determined the nature of 
public participation in many sectors of development activity. Government’s 
efforts to mobilize local manpower in village reconstruction and development 
have received wide publicity. Shramdan, or “gift of free, voluntary labor by the 
people,” is viewed as an effective instrument for securing the people’s co-oper- 
ation in constructive activities. Observation and analysis of four shramddn 
drives in this Project forcefully brought to our attention how established work- 
patterns of a community can defeat the very essence of such movements. In the 
villages under the Development Project the upper-caste groups traditionally 
assume supervisory roles, leaving the actual hard work to the poor lower-caste 
groups. It was usual for influential men in the village to use pressure—often 
bordering on coercion—on the lower castes to make them undertake the hard 
work in all communal undertakings of the village such as repairs to roads, clean- 
ing of wells, and construction of public buildings. The shramddn drives, in- 
augurated with great fanfare and considerable speech-making, were in practice 
reduced to the traditional work-patterns: the rich and influential upper-caste 
people contributed their labor in the form of supervision, advice, and encourage- 
ment; the lower castes did all the work. As no payment was made to them for the 
work the low-caste laborers naturally resented it. Another related factor may also 
be mentioned here. While in some other parts of India women, with the exception 
of those from high castes, join work teams engaged in community undertakings, 
because of their traditional seclusion in this area they cannot participate in such 
work. 

Established social practices of the community appear to have affected the 
educational programs of the Project materially. The value of education is 
recognized, and projects in this field get considerable verbal support from the 
people, but practical difficulties become apparent once these projects get started. 
The idea of an adult education class sounds good, but few adults want to adopt 
the role of a school-going child and enroll in these classes. The few who do join 
these classes also eventually give up because of the general amusement their 
position arouses. It must be remembered that we are dealing here with a popu- 
lation which is very sensitive concerning matters of honor and unwilling to risk 
any ridicule. Classes for women meet with similar difficulties: a daughter-in-law 
is customarily not expected to leave the house frequently until she attains a 
comparatively responsible status within the family by becoming the mother of 
two or three children. When she is young her ‘‘daughter-in-law” role prevents her 
from joining these classes, and when she has children her “adult” role coupled 
with responsibilities of the household prevents her from taking advantage of 
them. 

The ideal of ownership and management. of farms by the family or close kin is 
so firmly established in the community, that innovations seeking even slight 
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modifications in the pattern are resisted by the people. The program of planting 
community orchards sponsored by the Project was largely a failure because no 
one thought of it as a serious and worth-while investment. Where people yielded 
to pressure and agreed to plant community orchards, they thought of the venture 
as a gesture of compliance with the wishes of the government and not as a serious 
undertaking. Partly because of the impersonal nature of their ownership and also 
partly because of the local tradition that the owners of fruit trees, except when 
they take to horticulture on a commercial scale, should allow almost anyone to 
take some of it, these community orchards did not receive sufficient attention 
from those who had planted them. The idea of co-operative ownership of tractors 
was received very coldly too, and no one gave any serious thought to making 
such a risky and uncertain investment. 

Resistance can be expected when programs of change touch the sensitive area of 
belief. The state has been actively promoting programs of introducing better 
methods of cattle breeding, but without much success. The agriculturists recog- 
nize the importance of good draft cattle, and indeed invest large sums of 
money in buying animals of good breed. But locally they cannot do much to 
change the methods of cattle breeding, because of the presence in the villages of a 
large number of scrub bulls. The government has distributed—free or at sub- 
sidized rates—a number of pedigreed bulls in the area, but they are not much 
help because no effective ways can be devised to dispose of the scrub bulls. Being 
the mount of Lord Shiva, a bull is regarded as sacred, and many of these bulls are 
released for religious reasons after a death or as a supplication to supernatural 
powers. Because of their sacred character interference with their freedom is re- 
garded as a sin, and plans to castrate them are viewed as unthinkable by most 
villagers. The artificial insemination center started by the Project appeared to be 
a way of countering the cultural resistance of village people, but even this 
method was not without its problems. First, the villagers are not used to watching 
for the time when cows are ready for impregnation. Often the scrub bulls im- 
pregnate them before their condition is noticed by the owners. Then, the necessity 
of having to take them to a distant insemination center interferes with other 
activities. Finally, some people get worried about the propriety of mechanical 
interference with the body of the cow, and view the denial of the satisfaction of 
her normal bodily cravings as a sin. 

Traditional practices rooted in beliefs can be obstacles to the acceptance of a 
wide range of programs in the fields of rural health and hygiene, and practices 
connected with maternity and child care. The body image conveyed by the 
culture, views regarding essentials of good health, and theories about disease and 
its treatment held by the village people determine their response to modern ideas 
regarding sanitation and personal hygiene and the prevention and treatment of 
diseases. Notwithstanding compulsory vaccination, smallpox is still regarded as 
a “sacred”’ rather than a “‘secular’’ disease. Because they regard smallpox as the 
visitation of a Mother Goddess, village people give more attention to the per- 
formance of the prescribed rituals and worship than to the proper isolation and 
care of the patient. Certain types of ailments are attributed to supernatural 
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causes, such as the evil eye, magic, and wrath of gods and spirits. In the case of all 
such diseases the villagers find it hard to grasp the necessity and utility of pre- 
ventive measures, and they tend to trust the traditional methods more than the 
modern methods. Popular beliefs embodied in prevalent theories of disease and 
treatment not only determine the response of the villagers to the promoters and 
practitioners of modern medicine and their methods of diagnosis and treatment, 
but are of vital significance for the success of the programs of preventive medicine 
and immunization. The common belief that medicinal treatment can commence 
only when the presence of a disease has definitely been established through 
diagnosis is largely responsible for the failure of measures in the field of pre- 
ventive medicine. Adoption of modern practices in maternity and child care are 
also governed by some deep-seated beliefs of the people. A woman is not given 
any milk in the latter part of her pregnancy and for a few months following con- 
finement for fear that this will result in a child too big for normal delivery and 
will cause swelling and pus formation in the mother’s fallopian tubes. For several 
months a newborn baby is not given any water to drink because this is believed 
to upset the delicate mechanism of the child’s body with its “cold” effect. The 
efforts of the midwives appointed by the Project had very limited success in 
changing the traditional practices of the community because of the strength of 
conventional beliefs in this area. 

The interplay of factors affecting programs of directed change in the general 
area of social structure is more complex. In this sphere it is necessary to take 
account of social segmentation and stratification, role differentiation in terms of 
age, sex, and types and levels of leadership, and vital factors of group dynamics 
and factionalism within the community. 

The division of the society into castes, with their associated norms and ex- 
pected standards of behavior and overt and latent stresses and tensions in inter- 
group relations, posed a number of important problems to planners and develop- 
ment workers. With what particular group should they identify themselves in the 
village? Whose norms and standards of behavior should they adopt? Identifica- 
tion with upper income and status groups, and acceptance of their norms, wins 
for the extension worker a certain measure of support from these influential 
groups; but at the same time it alienates the underprivileged groups and pro- 
moters of change. If they act in the reverse direction, the extension agents meet 
with coldness and even hostility from groups on the higher levels of the social 
hierarchy. Where the Village Level Workers interacted mostly with the upper- 
caste groups, the lower castes looked on them with suspicion and distrust and 
complained that the government was seeking to make the rich groups richer and 
was thereby indirectly contributing to the further economic deterioration of the 
lower levels. Adoption of certain improved agricultural implements such as 
cultivators and tractors by the upper-caste agriculturists was especially criticized 
by the lower castes, as it reduced employment opportunities for them. These 
items, promoted and often subsidized by the Project, were welcomed by the 
upper castes because they generally reduced their dependence on the lower 
groups. Welfare measures among untouchables were adversely criticized by the 
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upper castes as politically motivated steps for vote-getting that developed 
disturbing notions among the untouchables. The presence of women from the 
untouchable castes in the adult education classes started by the Project in an 
important village of the block resulted in the boycott of the class by the women 
of the upper castes. It is generally agreed by persons working on action teams 
that the caste of an extension man materially affects his acceptance—both 
socially and as an agent of change—by the villagers. His behavior is closely 
watched, and deviations from traditional norms arouse interest and comment in 
the society. In her enthusiasm for adoption of progressive ideas the Assistant 
Project Officer for Women’s Welfare (an upper-caste girl with university edu- 
cation) accepted food from untouchables. This act won for her the sympathy and 
support of the untouchable group, but also created a first-class sensation in the 
general community. The episode was widely discussed and its echoes were heard 
even at the district headquarters. The more traditionally minded people started 
asking whether the government was out to destroy the social system of the 
Hindus by letting its employees set such examples. 

The effects of role differentiation in terms of sex as well as kinship status and 
general socio-religious status, have been mentioned earlier in another context. A 
word may here be added about age as a determinant of leadership roles. Age and 
experience are considered a desirable, often a necessary, attribute of positions of 
leadership and influence. As a consequence of this norm, measures initiated by 
the Project always need the blessings and support of the more tradition-bound 
elders. Projects initiated and run by the younger age groups are viewed as 
temporary developments of minor significance, and are rarely taken seriously by 
the community. This seriously affects the selection of the local agents of change 
and initiation of projects with long-range effects. 

An understanding of the levels of leadership and of the specific roles of different 
types of leaders is vital for the development programs. In the rural areas certain 
types of persons having urban contacts, especially contacts with administration 
and political leaders, occupy a strategic position. Yet it would be a mistake to 
single them out as local agents of change to the exclusion of persons on the other 
levels of leadership. As pointed out earlier in another context,’ the elite group and 
individuals occupying existing positions of power, especially in elective offices, 
are looked upon by the common village people as a link between them and the 
urban world of administrators, politicians, and businessmen, and consequently 
they come to have a somewhat specialized role in village affairs. for reasons of 
local prestige the elite group identifies itself more with the officials and with city 
ways than with the common village people and their traditional way of life. Be- 
cause of this attitude they alienate the more traditionally-minded villagers who 
do not accept their leadership in all spheres of life without mental reservations. 
For effective penetration to the grass-roots the promoters of change will have to 
find out the key individuals who function as decision makers on the levels of 
organized kin groups and castes. Village factionalism often puzzles development 


*Cf. 8. C. Dube, Some Problems of Communication in Rural Community Development, 
Cornell University Indian Program, Report of Feb. 9, 1956. 
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workers, and failure on their part to understand the group dynamics in the rural 
communities under their charge often leads to the ultimate failure of their 
desirable and technically sound projects. By narrowing down their search for 
“village leaders” to function as the local agents of change and community de- 
velopment to the rural elite, the extension agents and development workers indi- 
rectly worked to restrict the appeal and benefits of their efforts to certain sections 
of the village population only. As another outcome of this policy, in some villages 
of the Development Block certain sections of this favored group developed some 
vested interests and tended to block those aspects of community development 
activities which appeared to them to be helpful to their rivals and antagonists 
in village affairs. 

Finally, in the area of attitudes, values, world view, and social relations we 
come to grips with cultural determinants that shape the course of development 
projects and decide their outcome most powerfully. 

In respect to attitudes, it is necessary to consider the village people’s view of 
change. Do they consider it necessary and desirable? Then, it is useful to find out 
their attitude towards the promoters of change. Do the people trust them? Or do 
they have any misgivings about their motivations? Finally, it is necessary to 
determine the attitude of the people to the actual action program and to the 
methods adopted for implementing it. Does the community regard the individual 
development projects as useful and beneficial? Do they find methods devised for 
their adoption by the community acceptable? 

As in many other parts of rural India, the villagers in this Community De- 
velopment Project tend to idealize and glorify the past, but as a concession to the 
necessities of the day they also admit the inevitability and desirability of change. 
The traditional Hindu view of time not only admits the possibility of change but 
also predicts its inevitability.’ It is true that every successive stage marks a pro- 
gressive decline from the high and noble standards of the idyllic past, but the 
dictum that values and norms of life are situational, i.e. they are determined by 
the context of time and geographical location, does leave enough room for ac- 
ceptance of change. Apart from this deep-rooted cultural view of change the 
people have been sufficiently exposed to urban contacts and have known or heard 
enough about some of the modern amenities of life, that there has been a decided 
change in their level of expectation. Persistent nationalist propaganda regarding . 
the benefits of freedom to the village people has affected the hopes and aspirations 
of a considerable section of the village population. The range of variation in the 
expectations of the different groups and levels of village population is very wide. 
Indicative of this divergence are the two extremes of thought; one hoping that a 
free Indian government will undo the evil influence of an alien government and 
will reestablish the society on its traditional foundations by recognizing and en- 


* According to the classical Hindu view, time is divided into four yuga or Ages; begin- 
ning from the ideal Age of Truth (satya-yuga) human society has passed through trela-yuga 
and dwdpar-yuga and has now come to the present Age of Decline or kali-yuga. The cycle 
will start again when divine intervention, necessitated by the chaos and confusion of the 
later stages of this Age, will reestablish traditional values and inaugurate the satya-yuga. 
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forcing the relative statuses of different castes, and another, reflected in the 
thinking of the politically conscious leaders of the lower castes that the govern- 
ment will take active steps to eradicate the barriers separating the high caste from 
the low caste and the rich from the poor. The first group interprets the Gandhian 
concept of Rdma-rdjya (or “the return of the reign of Rama”’) to include the 
revival of the ancient social order in all aspects; the other group often quotes the 
opinions of national leaders on socio-economic matters in support of its stand. 

Thus, there is expectancy of change among significant sections of village 
people, although there is general uncertainty about its nature and outcome. How- 
ever, regarding the promoters of change and their motivations there are con- 
siderable misgivings. Indeed very few people have grasped the all-India scope and 
national significance of the development plans. Some people read in these plans 
hidden political motives. These range from the desire on the part of the Congress 
to ensure success in the next elections, to the secret plan of the government first 
to encourage more agricultural production and then to enhance taxation. To a 
large number of people, however, this activity is nothing more than a passing 
fancy of the government, not unlike many previous short-lived drives and 
campaigns which were promoted by the British Government with great initial 
enthusiasm but which finally languished due to lack of continued state interest in 
them. The common view regarding the development workers is that they work to 
justify their salary, not for any higher motivation. To the average villager the 
aim of the development workers is to satisfy and please their official superiors, 
and with this understanding they always co-operate with these minor officials 
executing “show projects” whenever visits of political dignitaries and important 
officials are announced. This view is fostered by the village people’s experience 
with government-sponsored village welfare work under the previous regime, and 
while there has been a good deal of talk about changing the very bases of govern- 
ment activities, in concrete terms people have not had enough evidence so far of 
it to warrant a change in their attitude. The relations between the common 
village people and government officials are characterized by considerable distance, 
reserve, and distrust. This attitude projects itself into action situations which call 
for joint participation by officials and the people. The people have little share in 
determining the development targets for their villages. As they have practically 
no experience in planning and executing community undertakings on a co- 
operative and democratic basis, it would perhaps be expecting too much from 
them to assume that they can turn out well-formulated blueprints of village de- 
velopment. Externally determined targets, a rigid work schedule, and insistence 
on visible accomplishments by the higher levels of the development staff impose 
severe strain on the Project officials and leave them little time or inclination to 
employ time-consuming educational and discussion methods to enable the village 
people to formulate their needs and take steps to meet them. Consequently on the 
village level the people themselves do not have a hand either in determining 
development projects or in executing them, nor do they have too much of an 
opportunity of learning to do so. From among the externally determined targets 
they choose for adoption what appears to be beneficial to them. A few more items 
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are taken up for a variety of diverse motives or because of official pressure. And a 
number of others are ignored. 

Values play a major role in determining the people’s attitude towards programs 
offered to them by the Community Development Project. Working for the 
prosperity, well-being, good name, and enhancement of the prestige of the 
family and the immediate kin group occupies a significant place in the village 
people’s code of family ethics. Programs contributing towards the material 
prosperity of the household are therefore taken up without much resistance. 
Several items of the agricultural extension program have been accepted on the 
basis of their possible economic rewards. However, the Project has done very 
little to direct the expressions of family prosperity. Additional incomes earned 
through adoption of modern innovations and improved techniques have often 
been spent in putting up expensive chaupdls,‘ in providing impressive dowries, or 
in buying gold and silver ornaments, rather than in productive investments. The 
rural communities place a very high value on education, and for this reason 
projects for building schools for children get appreciable support from the 
villagers. But here also we find a series of conflicting values in operation. While 
the higher castes want their children to have modern education so that they may 
equip themselves to face the changing conditions of the modern world and by 
acquiring modern urban skills help their parents in maintaining their privileged 
status and position, there is also the fear that lower caste children may use their 
education to break away from tradition and may thus bring about a disinte- 
gration of the traditional social organization. For its novelty value women’s 
education is supported, but fears are often expressed that as a result of this 
education village women may take to some undesirable traits of urban women 
and may become misfits for traditional domestic roles. Concern for health is a 
dominant theme in the village people’s thoughts. This predisposes them to support 
public health measures. But modern ideas of health and hygiene as well as 
modern medicine have to compete with deep-rooted traditional beliefs, and in the 
absence of effective public health education programs measures in this sphere go 
amiss. Preserving the ‘good name of the village”’ is another important value held 
by the people. Several community undertakings have been motivated by the 
desire to maintain or enhance the prestige of the village rather than by felt 
needs. 

It has been suggested earlier that the widening world of the villagers has had a 
marked influence on raising their level of expectations and aspiration. This has 
contributed towards their mental preparedness for some major changes. Some 
recent governmental measures such as zamindari abolition, creation of statutory 
elective village panchayats, and constitutional ban on public practice of un- 
touchability have pointed towards the inevitability of change. The impact of 
these events on the general pattern of social relations—interpersonal as well as 
intergroup-——has indeed been significant. The emerging aspects of group align- 
ments and changes in power equations in the village communities have a sig- 
nificant bearing on the problems and prospects of rural community development. 


‘ Place where men sit, smoke, and usually sleep at night. 
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The social analyst attempting an evaluation of the role of cultural factors in 
economic development in the communities like the one discussed in this paper is 
struck by a series of paradoxes. While there is an extreme dependence on the 
state for welfare measures, there is a general distrust of the minor government 
official who represents the state on the village level. Although there is much 
verbal idealization of traditional patterns of village life and a general suspicion 
and distrust of city ways, there is an unmistakable covert desire to turn to the 
urban people as a model for many things and to imitate their ways. Notwith- 
standing the acceptance of tradition as the ideal in preference to uncertainties of 
change, there is a strong expectancy of change. An understanding and critical 
evaluation of the inner dynamics of these apparently paradoxical attitudes, 
values, and motivations can help the planner and his extension agents greatly in 
the implementation of their plans. 

The planners and promoters of development programs have to take account of 
a number of other manifestations of cultural factors. In the first place it is not 
enough to look for the immediate cultural consequences of an innovation in one 
aspect of life; its extensions into other spheres are equally important. Then, its 
secondary and tertiary effects also cannot be ignored. The vital cultural linkages 
existing between different aspects of life in peasant communities almost im- 
mediately carry the effects of an innovation to spheres other than the one in 
which the change was introduced. Thus, at first sight the introduction of a new 
kind of seed may appear to be a simple change in traditional agricultural prac- 
tices, but its effects are felt in spheres of life as diverse as food habits, beliefs 
about health and disease, home management, and even domestic peace. Ex- 
amples of the effects of the introduction of new types of seeds on food habits and 
health concepts have been given earlier. Home management practices are 
affected by: these new foods when women have to put in extra labor in grinding 
the grain and kneading the flour, and have to be more careful in making and 
storing the bread. It was repeatedly pointed out to us in the field that the new 
type of seed could even affect domestic peace. Unless the unleavened bread made 
with the flour of the new wheat seed is served hot and fresh from the oven it is 
not only flat and tasteless, it gets “hard like hide” and is very hard to chew. A 
farmer returning home tired after a hard day’s work in his fields does not find this 
bread very satisfying, and his dissatisfaction often expresses itself in angry out- 
bursts addressed to his wife and children. These new seeds also involve a change 
in the routine to which the agriculturists are accustomed. With the old seed the 
threshing of one lot took about three days; the same operation for the new seed 
takes about five days. The cattle found the straw and chaff of the local variety of 
wheat more agreeable; the “hard and dry” straw of the new variety is not as 
good as fodder and is believed to be less nourishing to the animals. Thus, the 
introduction of a new seed also requires devising new techniques of making and 
storing bread, introducing a new method of threshing, and finding alternative 
sources of fodder supply for the cattle. 

It is also essential to watch the extreme selectivity and differential acceptance 
of the items of change offered by the development projects at different levels of 
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the community. Closely allied to this factor is the tendency in cultures to re- 
interpret the proffered innovations in terms of the dominant themes and existing 
needs of the society. Case studies done in connection with this research are 
illustrative of the selective trends in the acceptance of projects seeking to bring 
about modifications and changes in the society. Certain items of the develop- 
ment program are accepted for reasons totally different from those which moti- 
vated the planners. The programs of renovation of wells, paving of village lanes, 
and construction of soakage and compost pits have been accepted in a number of 
villages, but there is as yet very little understanding of their significance for the 
health of the community. Their acceptance has been motivated by such diverse 
factors as “they look new and good,” and “with them our village will look like a 
town,” ‘“‘we must do what the government asks us to do,”’ “that is all that we can 
show the important visitors from outside,”’ and “other villages are doing it and 
so we must also do it.’’ Education has come to acquire a special value with the 
upper castes because, among other things, it is one of the factors that can enable 
them to maintain their traditionally higher social position. The lower castes value 
it because their achievements in this field promise the possibility of breaking 
down some of the harsh ascriptive aspects of the traditional social organization. 
Organization of democratically elected village panchayats was expected to provide 
a machinery for co-operative village self-government, and they were also ex- 
pected to reduce internal village tensions. In many instances, the village people 
did not grasp the purpose for which these new panchayats were created. Many 
viewed them as modern counterparts of traditional village councils, which fune- 
tioned wholly as arbitrating and mediating bodies in village disputes. Far from 
reducing internal tensions, in the first instance they were instrumental in creating 
more tensions: those in existing positions of power sought to confirm it through 
popular vote, and those who were aspiring to rise found in the elections an outlet 
to make their challenge public. 

In conclusion it may be said that in devising action programs of community 
development, especially in their education aspects, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the cultural factors that vitally influence their acceptance or rejection by the 
people. Many programs are rejected not because the people are traditionally 
minded, conservative, or “‘primitive,” but because the innovations, in all their 
ramifications, do not fit into the total cultural setting of the community. A 
balanced and critical evaluation of the motivations and mechanism of change in 
these societies, together with the analysis of the cultural determinants of ac- 
ceptance and rejection, can provide fruitful insights toward better plsaning and 
execution of development programs. 
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Introduction 


HE Meiji Restoration of 1868 constitutes one of the great turning points 

in Japanese history. Standing as the culminating events of the political 
struggle which agitated Japan in the years following the forcible “opening” of 
the country to the Western world, it signaled the end of the Tokugawa hegemony 
and the establishment of a new central authority under which Japan was to 
embark upon an era of unprecedented national development. Few episodes in 
Japanese history have been so voluminously recorded or so thoroughly studied 
as the Meiji Restoration. The events of the several decades on either side of 
1868 have been traced and retraced, and their implications analyzed by suc- 
ceeding generations of historians both Japanese and Western. 

As with any complex historical subject, the period of the Meiji Restoration 
has fared variously at the hands of its historians. Differences of fact or emphasis 
have distinguished the major narratives of Restoration history, while opposing 
schools of historical thought have given rise to widely divergent interpretations 
of the meaning and significance of the Restoration. The story of the scholarly 
controversy over the Restoration is itself a turbulent chapter in the history 
of recent Japanese historiography. And although most of the bitterness and 
many of the technicalities of the controversy have been confined to Japanese 
historical literature, they have had their reflection in the growing body of West- 
tern scholarship on the Restoration. 

At the heart of the historical controversy over the Restoration has been the 
problem of isolating and weighing the factors of causation. Consciously or un- 
consciously, historians in this field have demonstrated their most fundamental 
differences over the interpretation of cause. And it is primarily in the assigning 
of causes and motives that the most obvious weaknesses of the various approaches 
to Restoration history have been revealed. 

The earliest, and certainly the most persistent, approach to Restoration his- 
tory has been that of the narrative historians. Although they have confined 
themselves primarily to the temporal sequence of public events, such. writers 
have been exceedingly prolific in their assertion of causes in the course of their 
narrative summaries. They point out, among others, the influence of loyalist 
and anti-foreign sentiments, the weakness of the old regime both in its finances 
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and leadership, the overwhelming preponderance of strength brought to bear 
by the Western powers, the awakening among Japanese leaders of the need to 
strengthen their country’s economy and military potential, the ascendancy of 
rival feudal lords from western Japan, and finally the successful rise to leader- 
ship of loyalist members of the lower-ranking samurai class. 

It goes without saying that all of these factors, and more, were in one way or 
another associated with the events leading to the Restoration. But it is charac- 
teristic of the narrative historians that they have tended to treat these causes as 
incidental to their chronicle and have done little to provide a coherent explana- 
tion of why such causes should have appeared as and when they did. The narra- 
tive approach has led in the main to the assertion of a multiplicity of fragmentary 
and unexplained causes. 

In contrast to the narrative approach, historians in more recent times have 
sought to discover broader causes in an effort to provide “underlying’’ explana- 
tions for the direction taken by Japanese history during the Restoration years. 
Among such writers are the economic historians who have viewed the Restoration 
as the result of the breakdown of feudal economy and the rise of capitalism in 
Japan; the comparative historians who have sought to relate the Restoration to 
a modern process of revolution as exemplified in the French Revolution; the 
Marxist historians who have based their analysis on the deterministic theories 
of economic change and class struggle; and the world historians who have looked 
upon the Restoration as one event in Japan’s reaction to the impact of Western 
civilization. 

There is no denying the suggestiveness of most of these interpretations. But 
whereas the narrative historians suffered from a fragmented view of historical 
change, the general historians have tended too often to rely on overly general 
concepts or upon a single cause to the.exclusion of others. Their weakness has 
appeared in their abstractness and in the manner in which they have permitted 
preconceived theories of cultural or social behavior to force the facts. 

Between these two extremes there have appeared most recently historians who 
have attempted to combine the causal concepts of the narrative and the general 
approaches into a synthesis. This method has been particularly prevalent in the 
postwar Japanese surveys of the Restoration period and in recent works in 
English on modern Japanese history. Writers in this style have demonstrated a 
considerable advance in sophistication over their predecessors, yet as a group 
they have fallen prey to a particular lack of systematic application of historical 
techniques to the question of causation. Specifically they have tended to garble 
long- and short-term causal factors or have made their explanations too rational 
by an exaggerated use of hindsight and logic. 

It should be explained that these observations are not made under the illusion 
that some proven system of handling historical causality exists. The problem of 
demonstrating causation is still a matter of intense debate. The historian, in 
practice, is still reduced largely to traditional empirical methods in his work. 
But it is also true that the historian does have at his command certain tools of 
analysis and judgment which, if used with precision, can provide a more sys- 
tematic approach to such events as the Meiji Restoration. 
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One of the basic tools providing for a more systematic handling of the problem 
of causation derives from a recognition of the fact that the historian, when he 
analyzes his data, may utilize multiple “levels of conceptualization.”” The his- 
torian encounters as his primary data a large body of information concerning 
specific events and incidents. His major task is to provide an explanation of 
these events in terms of generalized concepts. Clearly the process of generaliza- 
tion may take place at several different levels of abstraction. Thus it often 
happens that the “partial causes” of the narrative historian and the “general 
causes” of the economic or world historian are not necessarily incompatible but 
are simply ways of looking at the same data at different degrees of generality. 
One of the most common fallacies of historians of the Restoration has resulted 
from a propensity to confuse levels of conceptualization or to violate the logical 
consistency between particular events and the assertion of causal assumptions at 
high levels of abstraction. 

This problem is well illustrated in the use of the term “feudalism,” so liberally 
found in narratives of Restoration history. Without question the word “feudal- 
ism’’ has its place in the vocabulary of the Restoration historian, especially as he 
tries to conceptualize certain aspects of the Tokugawa society. But the blanket 
application of the term to all institutions of Tokugawa Japan is too indiscrim- 
inate a usage and leads too easily to such meaningless assertions as “feudalism 
came to an end” in 1868, or that Japan remained ‘“semi-feudalistic’”’ in the 
decades following the Restoration. 

Caution also must be exercised in the use of more specific concepts. For ex- 
ample, it is common practice to conceive of the political agitators who engineered 
the Restoration as members of the “lower samurai class.’’ But to imply through 
the use of this concept that these men acted as representatives of a class over- 
looks the degree of social heterogeneity among them and neglects the fact that 
their sources of power were derived primarily from their ability to manipulate 
the political and military forces of their domains. In a similar way terms such as 
“the imperial court,” “the western clans,” “the anti-shogunal movement” are 
too often used to cover heterogeneous conglomerations of persons and events 
which when further analyzed are found to contain numerous internal contra- 
dictions. 

It will be recognized that the historical problem here is more than one of ter- 
minological inexactitude. The process of conceptualization is intimately related 
to the more fundamental procedure of ascribing causation. For by linking events 
or personalities together under some general term, the historian is unavoidably 
assuming a unifying causal element. A more systematic study of the Restoration 
and its times must begin then with an attempt to define more clearly basic terms 
and concepts and to assure that the explanations of general cultural changes are 
logically consistent with particular historical events. 

But this does not mean that the historian deals only in abstractions and ter- 
minological figments of his own invention; rather it emphasizes the fact that the 
historian’s concepts do in actuality relate to differences in what may be called 
“levels of the historical process.” Thus an event such as the Restoration which is 
primarily political in scope is, in the first instance, part of a sequence of political 
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acts. Yet such acts took place within a wide context of social, economic, and 
intellectual conditions. It is the conviction of the historian that these aspects of 
the historical process are somehow interrelated. The first level, largely the 
province of political figures and their actions, provides the answer to how history 
happened. The other levels, in which are made to appear the patterns of stability 
and change within the culture, help the historian understand why it happened as 
it did. 

Now it will be evident that the historian dealing with these several levels must 
look for differing types of evidence and employ varying analytical tools as he 
moves from one level to another. In the immediate level of political action one of 
his primary concerns will be to identify as precisely as possible the participating 
agents in the political process. This problem has led to considerable controversy 
among historians of the Restoration. The selection of dramatis personae is in 
itself a procedure revealing causal prejudices. Thus historians writing from the 
traditional governmental position have tended to emphasize the work of the 
“loyalist leaders.’’ Yet these men constituted but a small fraction of the total 
number of players who carried the burden of action during the Restoration 
period. The accepted list of loyalists, since it consists largely of the protagonists 
of political revolution, seriously neglects such important categories as persons in 
high places, the personnel on the losing side, and foreign nationals. The neglect 
of the role played by the Tokugawa officials and their influence on the final 
outcome of the political struggle of the 1850’s and 1860’s is particularly unfor- 
tunate. Certainly one of the most significant and positive acts of the Restoration 
was the decision of Tokugawa Keiki not to resist the Satsuma and Chdshii forces 
in 1868. 

But in his handling of political agents the historian is concerned with more 
than the individual alone. Though, in the first instance, the producers of the 
political events which make up the primary level of our concern are individuals, 
they are also each part of some larger apparatus, operating as officials of govern- 
ment, members of some status group or the like. The historian is constantly 
involved in clarifying this functional aspect of the figures which appear in his 
narrative. To what extent are they symbols of activities like the “‘anti-shogunal”’ 
and “anti-foreign” movements, to what degree may they be considered repre- 
sentatives of groups such as the rénin or lower class samurai? 

Perhaps the prime shortcoming of Restoration historians in this respect has 
been the inflexibility with which they have assigned roles and types to their 
historical figures. Mito Nariaki is typed as anti-foreign and anti-shogunal from 
the beginning to the end of his career. Yet there were times when he was neither. 
Shifts in his orientation were the outcome of fundamentally changing contexts 
of action as they applied to Nariaki the man. The historian of the Meiji Restora- 
tion must be particularly sensitive to such changes in environment and this must 
lead him to a careful consideration of the other levels of the historical process. 

It is customary for historians to preface their narrations of Restoration politics 
with descriptions of the conditions which formed the context of these events. A 
complete delineation of such conditions would require a description of late 
Tokugawa society in the entirety of its political, economic, social, and intellectual 
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aspects. The magnitude of this task has obliged historians to develop a technique 
of selective description of a kind sometimes referred to as the “structure and 
process” method. Description of structure enables the historian to establish the 
social environment of the agents of historical events in terms of institutions, 
organizations, and various power-wielding groups within a static situation. Such 
an analysis is helpful in setting forth the limiting factors of the environment, the 
structure that impels behavior in certain lines, limiting it in others. 

But no structure is static. The historian must also attempt to describe the 
dynamics of the structure, the stresses and strains which subject the structure to 
its constant modification. By so doing he reveals the process of change as it 
affects the various levels at which the actors played their roles. In this dynamic 
process the historian of the Restoration can look for the potentialities of causal 
relationships. Yet it must be reiterated that the identification of processes 
within structure can offer insight into only the potentialities of further change. 
The demonstration of the existence of stresses and strains is not sufficient in 
itself to prove causation. Thus it is possible to demonstrate that conditions in 
Japan at the end of the Tokugawa period and after the intrusion of the Western 
powers were clearly conducive to instability. In some ways they may even have 
verged upon the revolutionary. But the historian has still to answer the question 
of how and in which combination these conditions affected the human events 
which led up to the Restoration. Too often the causal relationship has been as- 
sumed on the basis of later results or through the imposition of abstract social 
theory. 

To return to our concept of levels of historical process, it will be seen that one 
of the major difficulties faced by the historian of the Restoration concerns the 
attempt to prove relationships between the primary level of political events and 
the general context of these events. It will be seen that a general picture of 
structure and process is most often not sufficient to explain the behavior of the 
agents of political action. For example, to say that Japan’s behavior as a nation 
was to react successfully to the impact of Western culture and that the leaders of 
Japan were instrumental in bringing about this successful reaction, does little to 
explain the particular actions of individual leaders. The context of action of these 
individuals was indeed something more limited, something confined to the actual 
areas of their private experiences. Individual behavior was conditioned in the 
final analysis by personal motives exercised in a limited sphere. 

For the political historian, then, the study of motivation becomes a primary 
concern. Motivation, essentially cause as applied to the individual, provides that 
vital link which connects the individual to the wider context of his action. It may 
be argued that study of the motives of the political leaders of the Restoration 
period is no less formidable a task than that of ascertaining causation in general. 
Yet it can be seen that the assessment of motivation is at once a more confined 
problem, one more readily studied through the scrutiny of a limited quantity of 
specific source materials. The study of motivation is both a key to the larger 
problem of causation and more germane to the political phase of the history of 
the Restoration. 

The history of the Meiji Restoration has been one of the central themes of 
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research at the Research Institute of Humanistic Science (Jimbun Kagaku 
Kenkyiisho) of Kyoto University since 1949. During this period the “Seminar on 
the Modernization of Japan,’’ under the directorship of Sakata Yoshio, has 
applied itself to the study of the Restoration period, particularly in terms of 
men and ideas. It has been the major premise of this study that the political 
history of the Restoration cannot be explained merely by the citation of general- 
ized concepts of social change or by a description of the circumstances which may . 
have influenced the human behavior of the times. On the contrary, the course of 
Restoration history must be carefully traced not only through the predictable 
but also the unpredictable and sometimes even contradictory actions of its 
historical agents. For this reason the Seminar has placed special emphasis on the 
investigation of the factors of individual motivation and the context of personal 
action. This has been accomplished primarily through a revaluation of the letters 
and other writings of the political figures of the period. 

The following passages contain a brief summary of the findings of the ‘Seminar 
on the Modernization of Japan’’ in relation to the motivation of political leader- 
ship behind the Meiji Restoration. While most of these findings have appeared in 
more elaborate form in the series of articles published in the Research Institute’s 
organ, the Journal of Humanistic Science (Jimbun gakuhé),' they are here pre- 
sented in more systematic fashion within a tighter framework of periodization. 


The Context of Political Action, 


Before undertaking an analysis of the political events which led up to the 


Meiji Restoration it will be necessary to sketch in the context of political action 
as it appeared in the late Tokugawa period. The political structure of Tokugawa 
Japan, technically referred to as the baku-han system, may be depicted as an 
equilibrium between three distinct political institutions, the imperial court, the 
shogunate, and the daimyo domains (han). The measures undertaken by the 
shogunate to assure a power balance in its favor are well known. Domination of 
the court was accomplished through a system of bureaucratic and marriage 
controls which served to isolate it from all but Tokugawa adherents. Control of 
the domains was assured through a program of restrictions and restraints on 
their political, military, and economic activities. Beyond this the Tokugawa 
relied on a cleverly worked out balance between the territorially large domains, 
held by Tokugawa collaterals and tozama lords, and the smaller domains of the 
fudai or hereditary vassals of the shogun. The latter, because they were closely 
identified with the Tokugawa house, developed a deep vested interest in main- 
taining its political hegemony. 

As has already been pointed out, such terms as court, shogunate, and domain 
are usable only as gross concepts. Each of these institutions was in itself a com- 
posite of diverse political interests. The ostensible decisions of the emperor were 
actually made in response to pressures exercised by highly placed court officials 
who in turn were subject to the influence of the shogunate, other courtiers, and 
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even daimyo. The shogunate contained an inner balance between two main 
groups. Around the shogun the interests of the Tokugawa collaterals (Kii, Owari, 
Mito, Echizen, and others) competed with those of the hereditary vassals. The 
former seldom held more than advisory positions near the shogun, while the latter 
set shogunal policy and controlled the shogun’s administrative machinery 
through the office of the senior councilors (rdjia). By the turn of the nineteenth 
century the shogun had become more figurehead than ruler, and of the last four 
Tokugawa shoguns only the final one exercised any independent power of 
decision. In the domains, except for a significant few, the daimyo also held 
merely nominal authority. Political initiative was exercised mainly by the senior 
vassals (kard). 

The Tokugawa political structure proved to be remarkably stable in the years 
after its establishment, yet it was visibly undergoing change in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century through the interaction of social, economic, and 
political forces. Thus in all three political institutions which comprised the 
baku-han system, as a result of the stagnating effects of ceremonial, precedent, 
and heredity on the upper levels of administrative personnel, more and more of 
the actual affairs of government and the direct dealings between the several 
political organs were handled by officials of lower rank. 

Another process which vitally affected the political structure was the result of 
changes occurring in the economic sphere. Much has been written concerning the 
economic problems of the late Tokugawa period, yet their relationship to political 
action is more often assumed than demonstrated. Undoubtedly the economic 
factor which had the most demonstrable political effect was the financial impov- 
erishment of the shogunate and the domains. Financial weakness increasingly 
restricted the freedom of political and military action of both the shogunate and 
the domains. Furthermore, since the bankruptcy of the domains frequently 
resulted from the selfish and restrictive policies of the shogunate, domain resent- 
ment against the shogunate became widespread. This resentment extended to the 
samurai and peasant strata as the domains were forced to take economic expedi- 
ents which depressed the living standards of these groups. 

This condition was further aggravated by the foreign problem. The threat of 
foreign invasion by the Western powers demanded a rebuilding of Japan’s 
neglected defenses. Yet neither the shogunate nor the domains had the necessary 
financial reserve. Furthermore, the rearmament of the domains could not be 
permitted without making a fundamental break. with Tokugawa policy which 
sought to control the domains by keeping them weak. Thus the economic and 
foreign problems were closely interrelated, and both served to expose the basic 
weakness of the Tokugawa political structure. As the shogunate, acting under 
the pressure of necessity, modified its control policy and permitted economic 
and military build-up in the domains, the entire structure was brought into 
jeopardy. The political process leading to the Restoration may be viewed in the 
most general fashion as one in which the equilibrium of the baku-han system 
broke down in stages. In the process a series of compromise attempts were made 
to shore up the old regime. But in the end the shogunate was eliminated and the 
domains were drawn together under the imperial symbol. 
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1830-40 


The year 1830 provides a convenient starting point for the political history of 
the Meiji Restoration. It was in this year that Tokugawa Nariaki, head of the 
influential Mito branch of the Tokugawa house, expressed openly his ideas on the 
need for political reform. His advocacy of the two controversial concepts of 
sonnd and joi constituted the first major public criticism of the Tokugawa 
shogunate. Tokugawa Nariaki is generally depicted as a blind reactionary in- 
spired by a policy traditional in his family of sympathy to the emperor and 
hostility to the shogun. Nariaki was certainly a conservative, but he was no 
traitor to his shogun. To him the principles of sonnd and jdi were the foundation 
of a program which would work to the good of the shogunate and the country.” 
Yet he was bold enough to suggest modification of shogunal policy, and it was for 
this that he came into conflict with the senior councilors. 

Let us attempt to describe the context in which Nariaki spoke his mind. As 
daimyo of Mito, Nariaki had become concerned over the financial weakness of 
his domain and over the economic pressures affecting so many of his samurai 
retainers and peasantry. Nariaki was well aware that the conditions he experi- 
enced were endemic throughout Japan. As a convinced Confucianist he saw the 
ultimate cause of these problems in the moral decay of his age. His advocacy of 
the sonnd-jdi slogan was in effect an attempt to exhort his countrymen to moral 
regeneration and the virtues of samurai discipline. In his eyes the health of the 
Japanese nation depended upon the preservation of social hierarchy and ad- 
herence to the principle of government by good example. In the Japanese system 
the shogun was not the arbitrary and absolute ruler of the country, but was the 
agent of the emperor. It was the theoretical duty of the shogunate to consider 
not only the interests of the Tokugawa house but the welfare of the nation as a 
whole. Japan at this time was in a state of crisis. Many of its people were im- 
poverished, and Nariaki warned, if a major disaster such as a famine should 
occur, the country might well fall into chaos. There was also the new danger of 
encroachment by Western powers. Yet because the daimyo had been reduced to 
bankruptcy, the military forces of Japan were incapable of adequate defense. 
Nariaki believed that the reason for Japan’s inability to meet her domestic and 
foreign crises was to be found in the arbitrary and selfish policy of the shogunate 
which consciously sought to weaken the daimyo financially and militarily It was 
his admonition that the shogunate should recognize the sacred trust given it by 
the emperor and modify its selfish policy, relax its control of the daimyo, and 
permit economic and military recovery throughout the country. Above all, he 
urged the shogun to provide moral leadership through the practice of frugality 
and self-discipline. It was in this vein that Mito Nariaki advocated recognition, 
through the emperor, of the needs of the entire country (sonnd) and economic 
and military build-up in the face of an impending foreign crisis (ji). But his 
views were not heard by the members of the crucial policy-making organ of the 
shogunate, the senior council. 





* Motoyama Yukihiko, ‘‘Meiji ishin to sonnd ron’”’ [‘‘The Meiji Restoration and the 
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Meanwhile other daimyo were undergoing experiences which showed them the 
wisdom of what Nariaki was saying. The decade of the 1830’s marked the 
beginning of an extended attempt on the part of many domains to improve their 
finances. Yet except for a limited few, these attempts were doomed to failure. 
While recent Japanese historians have seen in these reforms of the Tempé era a 
uniformly new departure in the realm of political absolutism, this view is refuted 
by the evidence of the extremely heterogeneous nature of the various programs of 
domain reconstruction.? Some daimyo attempted to improve their finances 
through such conservative means as financial retrenchment and moral exhorta- 
tion. Others engaged in the more systematic exploitation of domain resources. 
Still others abandoned prejudices against commerce and built up domain- 
sponsored enterprises. The most evident uniformity in these experiments lies in 
the fact that failure in almost every instance was traceable to the refusal of the 
shogunate to permit a modification of the many economic restrictions and 
burdens imposed upon the domains. The two or three successes, so widely used to 
prove the exception, can be explained largely in terms of the accidents of history. 
Satsuma, because of its geographical position, was able to monopolize sugar 
production. Chdshi, also due to its geographical location, found profit in making 
loans to merchants whose ships stopped over at Shimonoseki to await favorable 
conditions in the Osaka market. In each case success depended less upon the 
perfection of some new economic or administrative procedure than on the acci- 
dental opportunity to exploit favorable conditions. 

It should be made clear at this point that the experience gained by domain 
personnel in more efficient economic exploitation of the domains or in the new 
commercial monopolies did not provide the immediate context out of which the 
leadership of the Restoration movement emerged. It was not the “business 
samurai’ but men who opposed them who became the guiding agents behind the 
Restoration, men who had become embittered by the failure of reform or who 
opposed the exploitative aspects of the successful reforms. In either case they 
tended to advocate economic policies which would bring a return to emphasis on 
agriculture (ndhon-ron). They saw in the shogunate’s restrictive policies the 
chief obstruction to their aims. Here then was the bond that linked the domains 
and Mito Nariaki. 


1841-44 


In 1836 there was a nationwide famine followed by numerous uprisings. The 
most conspicuous of these was the Oshio riot which occurred in Osaka in 1837. 
In 1840 news reached Japan of the Opium War in China. Tokugawa Nariaki’s 
warnings seemingly had been, justified. The officials of the shogunate found it 
difficult to ignore the need for:reform. Eventually the task was entrusted to the 
presiding senior councilor, Mizuno Tadakuni. Mizuno followed a policy which 
approximated that advocated by Nariaki, but he ignored the key principle of the 
Mito daimyo’s thesis, namely, abandonment of the shogun-first policy. If any- 
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thing, Mizuno acted with greater arbitrariness and imposed more burdens upon 
the daimyo than before. His efforts aroused the ire of the daimyo and caused 
Nariaki to protest to the council. Eventually the other senior councilors turned 
against him, and he was dismissed from office in 1843. Shortly thereafter Nariaki 
was also accused of disloyalty and ordered into retirement. Interference with the 
policy-making functions of the shogunate, even by members of collateral Toku- 
gawa families, was not easily countenanced. The forced retirement of Nariaki 
caused indignation not only among Mito retainers but among those daimyo and 
their retainers who shared Nariaki’s views. 


1844-63 


During the next few years the shogunate became increasingly concerned over 
the foreign problem. Reports received from the Dutch and incidents off the 
Japanese coast contributed to a sense of crisis. It was at this critical juncture 
that Abe Masahiro, an able young man of twenty-five, became the presiding 
senior councilor. He was to guide shogunal policy for the next twelve years. Abe 
was well acquainted with the foreign and domestic problems which beset Japan 
as well as with the weakness of the shogunate. He thus inclined toward the views 
of Tokugawa Nariaki, whom he took out of retirement and made an advisor on 
military defense. Abe also relaxed the restrictions on the military build-up of the 
domains and cut down on some of the useless financial burdens imposed upon the 
daimyo. Thus he became the first shogunal official to abandon the policy of 
Tokugawa exclusiveness in favor of considerations of national good. Abe’s final 
innovation was to seek the advice of other daimyo who had demonstrated ability 
and the capacity of self-expression. Among these was Shimazu Nariakira of 
Satsuma, a man versed in Dutch studies and in touch with foreign affairs. It was 
largely through Nariakira that Abe fashioned a foreign policy which was more 
moderate than Tokugawa Nariaki’s. Others consulted by Abe were Date Mune- 
nari of Uwajima, Yamanouchi Toyoshige of Tosa, and Matsudaira Yoshinaga of 
Kchizen. 

The significance of this group of daimyo will be immediately apparent. When 
joined later by the daimyo of Chéshi they made up the faction of politically 
active non-fudai daimyo who dominated the pre-Restoration period. It is no 
accident that these daimyo came to the fore at this time. Their stature was not 
primarily a function of the size of their domains, nor of their economic resources, 
but rather of their ability. Actually they were sought out by Abe who considered 
them the only ‘‘able daimyo” among those holding major domains. He consulted 
them secretly, for it was a grave breach of precedent for a shogunal official to seek 
advice outside the trusted fudai daimyo. But Abe was deeply aware of the 
difficulties Japan faced. It is ironical that Abe’s action opened the way for the 
active participation of the non-fudai daimyo in national affairs and the eventual 
destruction of the shogunate. 

At the same time that Abe Masahiro was confiding in the “able daimyo,” 
another group of future leaders was getting its start in another quarter of the 
city of Edo. These were certain active young samurai who were engaged in the 
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study of military science and swordsmanship. There is a reason why the Edo 
schools of swordsmanship should have attracted some of the ablest men of the 
time. In Tokugawa Japan two main avenues of self-advancement were available 
to the ambitious samurai. One was through classical and scientific studies, the 
other through military arts. It was customary for domains to make it possible for 
samurai who demonstrated ability at an early age to go to Nagasaki or Edo for 
study. That most such young samurai came from the “lower” levels of the 
samurai class is not surprising, since what might be called upper class samurai 
comprised hardly more than ten percent of the total. In these critical years many 
samurai who gathered in the fencing schools of Edo developed a high sense of 
camaraderie and destiny. It was in such schools that men such as Yoshida Shdin, 
Miyabe Teizé, and Kido KOin fell under the influence of Fujita Toko, the leading 
scholar of the Mito domain. As these men became progressively aroused over 
foreign affairs, they came to form a band of activists who, through their energy 
and quickness with the sword, were to play the crucial role in forcing the political 
settlement of the Restoration period. 


1853-66 


The arrival of Commodore Perry at Uraga Bay brought the foreign problem to 
a point of crisis. Abe Masahiro, believing that Japan was confronted with a 
situation which could not be handled unilaterally by the shogunate, brought his 
policy of consultation with the daimyo into the open. As part of this he circulated 
a general inquiry to the daimyo on how to answer the American démands. This 
action was precedent-breaking and has been construed as a hopeless sign of 
weakness on Abe’s part. But he had hoped to gain by the maneuver the more 
active support of the daimyo. Unfortunately the plan backfired. The answers 
gave him no clear-cut mandate, while the precedent for public discussion of 
national issues was to become the beginning of a growing demand on the part of 
the non-fudai daimyo for participation in governmental affairs. 

The dilatory policy which Abe used in his negotiations with Perry eventually 
pleased no one. Nariaki opposed it as being unduly weak. The fudai were fearful 
that Abe had undermined the authority of the shogunate. /'udai opposition, led 
by li Naosuke of Hikone, and his own ill health forced Abe’s resignation. His 
place was taken by Hotta Masayoshi. 


1856-58 


Following the resignation of Abe Masahiro, and especially after his death in 
1857, the senior council was in the hands of men who fundamentally disagreed 
with Tokugawa Nariaki. Rapport between the council and the “able daimyo’”’ 
changed to suspicion. These were the years of the negotiations with Townsend 
Harris. Shogunal officials, coming to realize more and more the weakness of the 
shogunate, perceived that the seclusion policy was doomed. Among the Toku- 
gawa officials certain young and able men such as Iwase Tadanari and Inoue 
Kiyonao, selected to deal with Harris, became open cdvocates of the abandon- 
ment of seclusion. They argued that Japan must open her ports in order to save 
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her economy and keep abreast of world developments. Nor did the better in- 
formed of the daimyo fail to see the logic of their arguments. Shimazu Nariakira 
had been convinced of this from the start. Matsudaira Yoshinaga, who was 
originally opposed to the abandonment of seclusion, had, under the influence of 
the Dutch scholar, Hashimoto Sanai, changed his views and was an advocate of 
opening the country. Even Tokugawa Nariaki had become convinced of Japan’s 
need to study the West. At one point he even considered sending Fujita Toko to 
the United States. Yet such men opposed Hotta in his negotiations with Harris 
because they felt that he was acting on the basis of weakness. They publicly 
voiced the policy of jdi in order to keep before the shogunate the need for military 
preparedness. 

At this point the question of shogunal succession became fused with the 
foreign issue. The “able daimyo” who had been consulted by Abe were desirous 
of having a mature and forceful man selected as successor to the shogun Iesada. 
On the other hand, it was the intent of the fudai to select a shogun who would be 
unlikely to interfere with the established operations of the senior council. Thus 
two candidates were put forward, one the candidate of the fudai daimyo, the 
other that of the “able daimyo.” The latter was Nariaki’s son, Hitotsubashi 
Keiki. It would be difficult, of course, to deny private ambitions in Nariaki’s 
espousal of his son’s candidacy. Yet it was primarily in terms of the foreign crisis 
that his choice was justified, and it was on this basis that it received the support 
of shogunal officials close to the foreign issue, such as Kawaji Toshiakira and 
Iwase. 

Unsuccessful in his direct approaches to the senior council, Nariaki worked 
surreptitiously through family connections to influence the imperial court in 
hopes that he could secure an imperial order establishing his son as the shogun’s 
heir. It seems clear that Nariaki did not conceive of this step as an act of dis- 
loyalty to the shogunal system. Nonetheless, Nariaki’s maneuver in the direction 
of the court provided the first break in the court’s isolation from political affairs 
and made possible the first independent action by members of the court against 
the shogunate. It was at this time that the question of imperial ratification of 
the commercial treaty with the United States had been presented to the court. 
Normally such ratification would have been automatic. The emperor and many 
courtiers, however, felt a deep repugnance to the abandonment of seclusion and 
the consequent defilement of their land through the residence of foreigners on 
Japanese soil. Aware of Nariaki’s desire to secure imperial favor for his son, 
certain court officials saw the opportunity to bargain. They thus were emboldened 
to refuse approval for the treaty. The shogunate was shocked. Appraised of 
Nariaki’s hand in the matter, the council took steps to suppress what they took 
to be an intolerable conspiracy against the shogunate. 


1858-60 


The fudai daimyo now set up a strong man to handle this dangerous threat to 
Tokugawa hegemony. He was Ii Naosuke, installed as great councilor (taird). 
li proceeded to decide the succession dispute arbitrarily in favor of the council 
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and to punish members of the court and others who had supported Nariaki in 
what was called the Ansei purge. It is sometimes stated that Ii’s purge was for 
the purpose of eliminating anti-foreign obstructionists in the shogunate and court 
so that he might pave the way for the signing of the commercial treaty. Yet 
among those purged by him were Hashimoto, Iwase, and Kawaji, strong advo- 
cates of foreign intercourse. li himself was not the enthusiastic believer in foreign 
trade that he is sometimes made out to be. His obsession was to reassert the 
authority of the shogunate in matters of national policy. 

li’s bold action momentarily stabilized the internal political situation. But 
while he was successful in forcing highly placed political figures into line, the 
unexpected happened from another quarter. Ii’s action had caused a number of 
young retainers from the Mito domain, together with their comrades in swords- 
manship from Satsuma and Chéshi, to contemplate direct action. In 1860 li was 
assassinated by retainers of the Mito and Satsuma domains. 


1860-63 


li’s assassination shook the entire Tokugawa political structure. It dispirited 
the officials of the shogunate, while it gave courage to the growing groups of 
radicals who sought to influence shogunal policy by direct action. The result was 
a complete reversal of shogunal policy. Under the direction of Andé Masanobu 
every effort was made to placate political factions outside the shogunate. Ii’s 
purge measures were reversed, Hitotsubashi Keiki was named guardian to the 
shogun, the system of enforced daimyo residence in Edo (sankin-kédtai) was 
modified, a marriage alliance between the shogun and imperial family was 
arranged, and various other conciliatory gestures were made toward the court. 
Ando thus acknowledged the general line of policy long advocated by the “able 
daimyo,”’ namely the coalition or kébu-gattai approach to national policy. This 
policy, it will be realized, represented the major attempt at compromise between 
the policy of shogunal absolutism and the political ascendancy of the non-fudai 
daimyo. Beneath the surface of domestic compromise it tacitly acknowledged the 
futility of continued seclusion. 

Andd’s maneuver, while lessening the prestige of the office of shogun, succeeded 
in gaining many supporters. The Tosa daimyo, acting on the advice of Yoshida 
Toyd, became an ardent advocate of kdbu-gatiai and foreign intercourse. Satsuma 
later did likewise. Also at this time Chdshi joined the ranks of the politically 
active domains. Under the influence of Nagai Uta, the Chéshi daimyo came out 
in favor of the kébu-gattai policy and expressed views supporting foreign inter- 
course. At court the formerly radical Iwakura Tomomi sided with the coalition 
policy. During this period the Tokugawa interests were dealt a damaging blow, 
however, by the death of Nariaki of Mito. With its fiery leader gone and weak- 
ened by internal dissension, Mito ceased to be a significant power in Japan’s 
internal affairs. 

Beneath the surface of moderation and compromise, however, the current of 
extremism and anti-foreignism grew, fed by the increased evidence of foreign 
activity in Japan. In Chdshii, Nagai was forced to commit suicide, and in Tosa, 
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Yoshida was assassinated. As a result the Chéshi domain fell into the hands of 
the j0i advocates. In Tosa, however, the assassination had little effect in changing 
domain policy. The radical samurai of Tosa thus abandoned their domain and 
became rénin. Similarly, from other domains samurai, aroused over the refusal 
of their daimyo to take up the anti-foreign standard, cut themselves off from their 
domains and began to congregate in Kyoto. In all, perhaps a hundred such men 
managed to support themselves in Kyoto through their connections with former 
domain associates, chiefly of Tosa, Satsuma, and Chdshi, or by attaching them- 
selves to court families. From these vantage points they carried out a plan of 
assassination and intimidation against shogunal officials, pro-shogunate courtiers, 
and merchants who were profiting from foreign trade. The weak forces of the 
shogun’s Kyoto deputy, Sakai Tadayoshi, were completely unable to cope with 
the situation. 

We are concerned with the motives of these terrorists. First it should be noted 
that while they have come to be called shishi (patriots or loyalists), they called 
themselves sdmé (unattached men). They were not, as some historians claim, 
men who became rdnin for economic reasons. Rather it was through political 
conviction that they detached themselves from service to their daimyo. They 
were shishi who had become rénin, not rénin who became shishi. Most of them 
continued to be experts at swordsmanship. They considered themselves self- 
appointed advocates of anti-foreignism. They hoped by influencing the court to 
force the shogunate and their daimyo to take a firmer stand against foreign 
demands. In this they were partially successful, since they found within the court 
such men as Sanjd Sanetomi and Anegakdji Kintomo who were willing to work 
with them. It would be hard to consider these men as representatives of any class 
interest. Though they were scornful of the hereditary social system which placed 
men of little ability in high places, they were fundamentally conservative. Eco- 
nomically they favored a return to agrarian self-sufficiency. Finally it should be 
mentioned that the Rangakusha, the students of Dutch studies, had no place 
among them. 

In the course of their activities in Kyoto we find these young agitators turning 
their thoughts toward political reorganization within the country. It was during 
these days that the idea of a restoration of the imperial form of government was 
conceived, But the idea was still ill-formed in the minds of a few radicals where it 
had been planted by the words of the men from Mito. Though in the years after 
the Restoration, the Kokugaku and Shinto revival scholars were given much 
credit for developing the restoration concept, among the active shishi of this time, 
with the exception of Hirano Kuniomi of Fukuoka and Arima Shinshichi of Sat- 
suma, few were in touch with the Kokugaku movement. The prime influence on 
the minds of these men was that of the Mito thinkers. 


1863-66 


The effect of terroristic activity in Kyoto was to give added impetus to a con- 
servative coalition under the kébu-gattai formula. At the same time the shogunate 


*Sakata Yoshio, ‘Meiji ishin shi to kaikyfi shikan”’ [‘‘The Meiji Restoration and the 
Class View of History’’], Jimbun gakuhd, I (1950), 53. 
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and daimyo took a hand in suppressing the terroristic activities of the ji advo- 
cates. Shimazu Hisamitsu, father of the new daimyo of Satsuma and the real 
power in the domain from this time on, repudiated the activities of the unat- 
tached samurai, some of which were formerly members of the Satsuma domain. 
Among those still under his jurisdiction he banished Saig6 Takamori and executed 
Arima Shinshichi. He further strictly forbade Satsuma samurai from detaching 
themselves from domain service or engaging in terrorist acts. In Kyoto the sho- 
gunate strengthened its police force, appointing Matsudaira Katamori, daimyo 
of Aizu, to the post of military governor of Kyoto. However, Chdshi still re- 
mained in the hands of its anti-foreign party. Members of the domain conspired 
with Sanjd Sanetomi to fabricate anti-foreign imperial edicts. 

The Emperor Komei, though he favored the seclusion policy, realized that 
those around him were taking matters into their own hands. Upon learning of 
the desire of the radicals to reestablish the imperial system, he became greatly 
incensed. He personally requested the daimyo of Aizu and Satsuma to banish 
the plotters as rebels. By this act he let it be known that previous imperial com- 
mands had not had the emperor’s support. Thus the Chéshii forces together with 
Sanj6 Sanetomi and several other sympathetic members of the nobility were 
expelled from Kyoto. This act was to bring about a deep hatred of Chdsha 
clansmen for Satsuma and Aizu. This hatred was deepened by an incident in 
1864 when certain elements of the Chéshi domain attacked the imperial palace 
in an attempt to reverse the decision against it. Chéshi was now labeled an 
enemy of the court, and an order was sent to the shogunate calling for a punitive 
expedition against Chéshi. This development forced Chdshi into a desperate 
situation, the eventual result of which was to crystallize in the minds of its more 
radical leaders a conviction that the shogunate must be destroyed (tébaku ron). 
It was in Chdshi, therefore, that for the first time the resources of a domain were 
put behind an anti-Tokugawa policy. Before this policy could lead to further acts 
of hostility, however, conservative councils again prevailed in Chdshi. In an 
attempt to ward off seeming disaster, the daimyo of Chdshi surrendered to the 
shogunate and ordered the suicide of three councilors who bore the responsibility 
for the clan action. 


1865-66 


The rapid deterioration of the internal political structure in Japan together 
with the mounting interference of the foreign powers in Japan’s internal affairs 
seriously disturbed those in responsible positions in the shogunate, the court, and 
the domains. Despite the many divisive forces acting upon these competing foci 
of political power, the realization of the need for national unity induced further 
efforts in the direction of kdébu-gattai. Unfortunately, there was little unanimity 
as to how the program should be implemented. The upper stratum of the sho- 
gunate represented by the senior councilors conceived of it as an arrangement 
which would preserve as much as possible of the shogunal system but permit a 
limited voice to the major daimyo and the court. This group was particularly 
opposed to the insistence by the Satsuma daimyo that he should have a right to 
influence policy in any coalition government. The shogunal officials conceived of 
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the kébu-gattai arrangement primarily as a means of securing wider support and 
approval of shogunal policy. 

The active daimyo of such domains as Satsuma, Tosa, and Echizen took a 
quite different view of the ultimate aim of coalition. They thought in terms of a 
more truly co-operative form of government under the emperor, in which the 
emperor would act as arbitrator and the daimyo would have policy-making 
powers. The key problem here was how disagreements in policy should be 
handled. Numerous attempts at working out a solution to this problem were 
made but with no success. Daimyo and rdjd could not agree, and whenever dis- 
agreements occurred, the daimyo simply retired to their domains and made 
compromise impossible. While the foreign problem became the most common 
issue which broke up these attempts at coalition, it was actually the question of 
the second Chéshii punitive expedition which was to cause a final failure of the 
kdbu-gattai policy. 

It was at this juncture that two new and conflicting lines of policy became 
dominant in the shogunal councils. These policies were championed by two 
officials relatively new to the councils but who carried considerable weight 
because of their recent return from a mission to the United States. One man, 
Oguri Kozuke, was of the opinion that the shogunate should rely on French 
support to strengthen itself militarily and financially, to adopt the French pattern 
of an absolute state and to proceed to the complete unification of the country 
under the shogun by confiscation of the daimyo domains. The other man, Katsu 
Kaish, held the view that the shogun should return political power to the em- 
peror and that there should be established in Kyoto an assembly of daimyo 
which would debate matters of policy under the emperor. Of these two views, 
that of Oguri was favored by the fudai daimyo of the council, and as a first step 
toward ultimate centralization of the country under the shogun, they advanced 
a plan for the destruction of Chésha. 

While the shogunate was coming to this decision, fundamental changes had 
taken place in the minds of the leaders of the Chéshi and Satsuma domains. In 
Chdshi, it will be recalled, there had been a reversion of policy in favor of more 
conservative councils. Every effort had been made to bring about a conciliation 
with the shogunate. When news reached Chédshi that the shogunate was de- 
manding the extinction of the domain and of the Mori family, even the moderates 
were obliged to talk of resistance. It is frequently stated that the strength of 
Chdshii resistance was due to the strong position of the extremists in the domain. 
Yet the extremists were few in numbers and largely in disgrace at this time. It 
was rather the action of the shogunate which forced the moderates, who com- 
prised the bulk of the domain’s personnel, to adopt the same policy advocated by 
the extremists and to accept the return of the extremists to domain leadership. 

United in a desperate stand against the shogunate, all the resources of the 
Choéshii domain were mobilized. Besides the standard military forces, irregular 
units such as the Kiheitai® were trained. Furthermore, since the allied attack on 


* Umetani Noboru, ‘Meiji ishin shi ni okeru Kiheitai no mondai’”’ [‘‘The Role of the 
Kiheitai in the Meiji Restoration’’], Jimbun gakuhd, IIT (1953), 27-36. 
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Shimonoseki had taught even the extremists the futility of expulsion of the 
foreigners, every effort was made to acquire superior Western weapons. For the 
purpose of purchasing Western military supplies, the domain engaged in foreign 
trade and placed in the hands of the Dutch studies expert, Omura Masujird, the 
task of purchasing equipment and modernizing the Chdshi military forces. Thus 
in Chishi the desire to abolish the shogunate became linked with a readiness to 
use Western military devices. 

In Satsuma, as a result of the lesson learned from the English at Kagoshima, 
such anti-foreign extremists as Okubo Toshimichi became converted to the neces- 
sity of abandoning seclusion. The domain immediately began negotiations for 
the importation of Western arms from England and laid plans for the moderni- 
zation of its armed forces. In the process of these negotiations the Satsuma 
officials heard through the English that the shogunate planned to destroy Chéshi 
with French assistance and then to proceed to the destruction of their own 
domain. This information was also a play into the hands of the domain extremists. 
It drove a final wedge between Satsuma and the shogunate and threw Satsuma 
and Chdshi together. Eventually, through the good auspices of Sakamoto 
Ryiima, a loyalist from Tosa, an alliance was formed between Satsuma and 
Chéshii for the overthrow of the shogunate. 

Here then was brought into being the combination of shishi initiative and 
domain military backing that was to bring about the Restoration. The role of 
Sakamoto in this matter was particularly significant. Sakamoto was an expert 
swordsman and a violent anti-foreign extremist who at one time had visited 
Katsu Kaishi with the intent to kill him for his pro-foreign views. Upon talking 
to Katsu, however, Sakamoto was convinced of the need to open the country. 
He therefore became Katsu’s disciple and studied navigation with him. Katsu 
at this time, dismissed from shogunal service, was convinced of the hopelessness 
of the Tokugawa cause and was eager only to avoid civil war and foreign inter- 
vention. Sakamoto thus came to the conclusion that the future of the country 
rested on an amalgamation of the forces of Chéshi and Satsuma. We find him 
working to convince the spokesmen of these domains, Kido and Takasugi of 
Chdshi and Saigo and Okubo of Satsuma, to compose their differences. He 
accomplished this while operating a Satsuma ship used to carry military supplies 
to Chishi.. 

On the eve of the second shogunal punitive expedition, while Chdsh0 and 
Satsuma were drawing closer together, the Tokugawa forces were becoming more 
disunified. The collateral houses of Owari and Echizen and the daimyo of other 
large domains such as Bizen and Higo, wishing to avoid further civil war and 
fearing that Tokugawa victory would put an end to the kdbu-gattai policy, raised 
serious objections to pursuing the action. The result was confusion and ultimate 
failure. In the defeat the Tokugawa cause was irreparably damaged. Although 
the fudai daimyo continued to adhere to Oguri’s diehard policy, with the assump- 
tion of Hitotsubashi Keiki to the office of shogun, Tokugawa policy swung in the 
direction of the Katsu faction. 
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1867-68 


The sudden death of Emperor Komei in February 1867 removed the primary 
obstacle to the possibility of affecting an imperial restoration. However, the 
members of the imperial court were not sufficiently unified in their objectives to 
offer the initiative for such a move. The work from here on was largely the doing 
of two men, Sakamoto and the able courtier, lwakura Tomomi. Sakamoto came 
in contact with Iwakura on the outskirts of Kyoto where he had been hiding 
since he had been attacked by extremists for having advocated the kdbugattai 
policy. Sakamoto discovered that Iwakura was now amenable to the idea of 
a restoration and worked out with him a strategy of action within the court. 
Iwakura had a strategic source of influence through his connection with Naka- 
yama Tadayasu, the grandfather of the young Emperor Meiji. Through this 
connection he was able to secure the fabrication of a secret rescript which was 
sent to the daimyo of Satsuma and Chdshi calling upon these two domains to 
send a punitive expedition against the Tokugawa in the name of the emperor. 
It is quite clear that these rescripts were not legally valid; since they did not pass 
through channels and were not countersigned by Nijé Nariyuki, the young 
emperor’s regent. Yet the daimyo of Satsuma and Chéshi considered these docu- 
ments sufficient pretext for a mobilization against the shogunate. Their prepara- 
tions were made without great optimism but with the expectation that a long 
campaign would follow. 

While these events were in the making, Sakamoto had turned to Gotd Shdjira, 
chief retainer of the Tosa daimyo, and proposed that Tosa petition the shogun to 
return his political authority to the emperor. The resulting Tosa memorial called 
for the resignation of the shogun and his reduction to daimyo status, establish- 
ment of a bicameral assembly under the emperor, and the formulation of state 
policy on the basis of consultation among the domains. Here then was a plan 
almost identical to that advocated by the Katsu faction within the shogunal 
councils. Upon receiving the memorial, Keiki ignored the views of the diehard 
faction and tendered his resignation. Sakamoto’s hand in this was recognized and 
he was assassinated by a Tokugawa agent. On January 3, 1868 the Restoration 
(dsei-fukko) was pro laimed. 

The success of the Tosa plan was, in a sense, the victory of a moderate solution, 
for in the new government, the Tokugawa house could still remain the primary 
power. By now, however, the young men who led Satsuma and Chdshi in 
political intrigue were not content with any compromise, nor could they coun- 
tenance the political prestige Tosa had earned as head of the moderate domains. 
They demanded that the shogun give up not only the reins of government, but 
also the entire territorial holdings of the shogunate. It is probably only at this 
time that the formulation of a policy for the complete destruction of the sho- 
gunate became an attainable objective in the minds of men such as Kido, Saig6, 
and Okubo. As these men became more conscious of the possibility of creating a 
new national government under the emperor, they for the first time realized the 
need for some sort of territorial and financial support. 

The demand for the return of shogunal territory was resisted by various groups 
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among the Tokugawa forces in Kyoto and fighting broke out between the men of 
Aizu and those of Satsuma, Chéshi, and a small detachment of Tosa men led by 
Itagaki Taisuke. The Tokugawa were defeated. This incident provided the pre- 
text for the Satsuma-Chéshi faction to issue through the emperor an edict 
designating the Tokugawa as rebels. Keiki retired to Edo where he refused to 
take up arms and permitted Katsu Kaishi to negotiate with Saigd Takamori the 
peaceful surrender of Edo. Members of the Oguri faction and the Aizu domain 
fought on briefly but for a lost cause. The surrender of Edo undoubtedly was the 
great turning point in the Restoration. That the Tokugawa had the ability to 
resist and perhaps even defeat the coalition of Satsuma and Chéshi forces is 
unquestionable. Yet they lacked the will. The claim that this was motivated by 
fear of the possible rising of lower classes is not substantiated. The explanation 
must be looked for in the views of Katsu and the fact that he had been in touch 
with the Restoration leaders. It was he who was able to convince Keiki that 
resistance was futile and in the long run harmful to the national good. 


1 868 -73 


The establishment of a new central authority in Kyoto had been brought about 
by low-ranking officials of the court and domains who had manipulated the 
decisions of their superiors and the resources of the domains. The final settlement, 
which went beyond the expectations of the moderate domains such as Tosa and 
Echizen, was primarily the doing of men from Satsuma and Chdshi. The result 
was that the new government was surrounded by an aura of conspiracy. The 
positive participationsof the majority of the domains was still to be achieved. 
Financial support from Kyoto and Osaka merchants was obtained only through 
duress. It was in this context that the Satsuma and Chdshi elements controlling 
the emperor permitted the establishment of an assembly representing the do- 
mains and promulgated the imperial Oath of Five Articles. It was hoped thereby 
that the support of other domains, especially Tosa and Hizen, would be assured. 

The Oath notwithstanding, the new government did not share the confidence 
of the other domains. The leaders of Tosa, momentarily expecting a rift between 
Satsuma and Chéshi, bided their time and made military preparations so that 
when the proper moment came they could plunge into the political struggle. 
Indeed, the Satsuma-Chéshii coalition was in a precarious position. Shimazu 
Hisamitsu of Satsuma was incensed over the way in which men such as Saigd had 
arbitrarily used the domain’s name and military forces for the establishment of a 
new government. Thus Saigd’s position within the new government was weak- 
ened. That the government managed not to fall was due less to its own strength 
than to the fact that it was not vigorously attacked. 

During the first two or three years after the Restoration the new power struc- 
ture was in an extremely unstable condition. While the engineers of the Restora- 
tion were able to wield decisive power within the new government, real power 
remained in the domains. The new government was thus torn between the 
dilemma of reliance on the military forces of Satsuma and Chéshii and the need 
to win the political support of the other domains. During their first years, there- 
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fore, the Restoration leaders were concerned primarily with the problem of 
balancing the power structure and maintaining political unity. 

Thus it can be seen that the Restoration was motivated primarily by the desire 
to eliminate the despotic Tokugawa rule. Other than the establishment of a new 
hegemony, the Restoration leadership had no clear-cut aims. Social and economic 
reorganization was not part of their objective. It was only after the Restoration 
had brought into being a new central authority and as the responsibility of 
national planning devolved upon the Restoration leaders that plans for govern- 
mental reform were considered. Furthermore, it was not until 1870 that leader- 
ship in the reform field asserted itself effectively. 

A study of this reform leadership reveals another significant feature of the 
post-Restoration period, for the men who were to lead the way in the creation of a 
new structure of state and society were not the original plotters of the Restora- 
tion but an entirely different group. Foremost among them were Okuma Shige- 
nobu, It6 Hirobumi, Inoue Kaoru, and Shibusawa Eiichi, the men who became 
Japan’s first modern bureaucrats.* They were new intellectuals who, before the 
formation of the new government, had been in touch with Western studies. Even 
before 1870 most had been abroad and were, therefore, conversant with condi- 
tions in the West. It was they who engineered the Meiji Renovation (ishin) in 
the years after the Restoration (dsei-fukko). Within the new government they 
formed a concentrated group primarily in the Finance Ministry. Their plans for 
the modernization of Japan frequently set them at odds with the Restoration 
leaders. Eventually this split between the reformers and the restorers led to the 
struggle between Okuma and Saigd. Between these two poles Okubo stood as a 
champion of reconciliation and political stability. After going abroad, however, 
Okubo also was to become so convinced of the need for reform that Saigé left the 
government. Okubo after 1873 stood as the strong man of the new bureaucracy 
but fully convinced of the reform programs of Okuma and Ité. Between restora- 
tion and reform there was both change of motive and change of leadership. Of 
these two it was change of leadership which was of crucial significance. 





* Sakata Yoshio, ‘‘Shoki Meiji seifu no kindaika seisaku no seikaku” (‘“The Character 
of the Modernization Policy of the Meiji Government in its First Phase’’], Jimbun gakuhdé, 
IV (1954), 1-18; ‘“‘Nikon ni okeru kindai kanryé no hassei’ ”’ [‘‘The Rise of Japan’s Early 
Modern Bureaucrats”), Jimbun gakuhéd, III (1953), 1-26. 





Communist Ethics and Chinese Tradition 


DAVID 8. NIVISON 


HIS paper is an analysis of certain aspects of recent Communist thought in 

China. By “recent” thought is meant that of the last two decades, and in fact 
this study is concerned essentially with developments from 1937 to 1949. The 
study is not based on an appraisal of the whole body of Chinese Communist 
writing in this period, nor even on a representative selection of it, but it does 
bring together for analysis some very interesting examples of Chinese Communist 
treatment of problems germane to the Confucian ethical tradition. The analysis 
thus, perhaps, indicates ways in which the Peking regime in the future may relate 
its ideology to the great corpus of traditional Chinese thought. My assumption 
has been that writers of the new regime, at least some of them, show a tendency, 
in developing the new thought, to incorporate into it, and synthesize with it 
wherever possible, native Chinese intellectual traditions and doctrines. This 
traditional intellectual background is often of extraordinary antiquity; but while 
writers such as Liu Shao-ch‘i quote the words of Confucius because this has been 
the idiom of Chinese philosophy, there has nonetheless been a sophisticated 
effort to mesh a new Communist ethic with those aspects of Confucian thought 
which are especially characteristic of the last three or four centuries, and to pre- 
sent Communism as in effect the latest stage of this thought. This has been done 
deliberately and as part of a well-understood world-wide tactic in Communism to 
strike local roots and to fit Communist “theory” to national situations. 


I. Tue BackGRouND 


Many factors have entered into the development of recent Communist ethical 
thought and, although they are generally understood, it will be convenient to 
review them briefly. There is first the actual political and tactical situation faced 
by the party in China in the period under discussion, viz., the period when the 
Chinese soviet state had established itself at Yenan. Converging upon this situa- 
tion are intellectual tendencies and factors of past conditioning, both within the 
Marxist tradition itself and within modern China’s struggle to adjust its thought 
to the modern world. And, back of all, there are the more basic ethical assump- 
tions of Hegelian-Marxist philosophy, on the one hand, and of late Confucianism, 
i.e., that of Wang Yang-ming (1472-1528) and the more recent Manchu period 
(1644-1911), on the other. 

In the late thirties and early forties, as the Japanese war developed, the 
Chinese Communist Party found itself operating in large part in rural areas, and 
within territories in which the cities and major communication lines were con- 
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trolled by the Japanese armies.' It was thus necessary for an organization which 
makes a virtual cult of party discipline and of administrative and ideological 
control to operate in a very decentralized fashion, allowing a great deal of initia- 
tive to local branches which were by no means in control of their own areas. In 
other ways, too, the party was in a weak position. Its military effectiveness in the 
guerrilla areas depended on the good will of a non-Communist peasantry, and its 
position in China was threatened not only by Japanese armies but by the at first 
stronger Nationalist Government. These pressures pointed to a need for an ideo- 
logical and tactical program which would attract wide support, both among the 
local populace and in the country at large. 

The support was forthcoming, but here lay another difficulty, for not only did 
the party, in theory the vanguard of the proletariat, find itself based largely upon 
the peasantry, but also it found increasing response to its appeal in a stream of 
refugees, including many intellectuals, from the Japanese-controlled cities. Thus 
a party which was supposed simply to awaken the workers to their political role 
was obliged to operate with class elements of diverse outlooks, who could not be 
presumed to have a basic “proletarian’’ viewpoint to be raised to the level of 
consciousness, but who must rather be slowly “educated” to a uniformity of 
belief which alone would enable the party leadership to count on consistency of 
behavior and obedience in the party’s decentralized situation. If the party were 
to operate effectually, the individual party worker must in large degree be 
counted on to be his own policeman in thought and action—in the classical phase 
echoed by Liu Shao-ch‘i, to “‘watch himself when alone.” Re-education thus comes 
to be taken as an essential part of Communist life, and not alone for the ordinary 
worker or new recruit; it has been publicly admitted that Mao himself turned toa 
really careful study of Russian Communist theory only after the Japanese war 
was under way.’ Education was thus, for the party as a whole and for the leaders 
who set the pace, self-education, a notion with a peculiar traditional and idealistic 
resonance in China. And it was more than mere study of Marxist theories. It was 
for the individual the acquiring of a new, prolétarian “class nature.” In certain 
writers, this side of Communist ideology has easily meshed with earlier Chinese 
ideas about “human nature.’ 

The Communist situation in the late thirties, it will be apparent, seemingly 
presented contradictory demands on the party: on the one hand, a tightening of 
thought control seemed necessary to counterbalance administrative decentraliza- 
tion. On the other, this very decentralization was part of a postional weakness 


' This situation has been well discussed in Boyd Compton, Mao’s China: Party Reform 
Documents, 1942-44 (Seattle, 1952), pp. xv-lii. 
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ed. Arthur F. Wright (Chicago, 1953); J7TK for Jen-hsing tang-hsing ko-hsing [Human 
Nature, Party Nature, Individual Nature|, by Ch‘en Po-ta et al. (Ch‘ao-hsi she, 1947); 
LTKJ for Lun tang yii ko-jen |On the Party and the Individual|, by Ch‘en Po-ta et al. (Hong- 
kong reprint, 1948); SHCN for Ssu-hsiang chih-nan |A Guide to Thought|, by Mao Tse-tung, 
Liu Shao-ch‘i et al. (Hongkong: Pei-fang Press, 1949). 
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which obliged the party to appeal as broadly as possible to many elements in 
Chinese society, and to many diverse points of view. That it was possible to meet 
this situation in ways which were not only not contradictory but actually com- 
plementary was due to certain accidents in antecedent Communist theory and in 
Chinese tradition. Briefly, Lenin’s theory of imperialism, with its corollaries that 
the revolution would take a special, nationalistic form in the Far East, and that 
it would be a rising not so much of one class against another as of an alliance of 
classes against the power of foreign capital, gave Communism in China the theo- 
retical latitude to appeal broadly, and to interests other than narrow class 
interests. Furthermore, everyone, or nearly everyone, could be counted in—and 
the flattery implicit in such an approach by a party which talked much of the 
“strictness”’ of its “‘standpoint”’ was probably not without effect. There was thus a 
certain universality in the Communist appeal; and its nationalist posture not 
only was highly appropriate to the war situation but filled a deep psychological 
need created by the long tension between Chinese and Western civilizations. 
China could now be ultra-modern without being unconditionally non-Chinese. 
For Communism, in its New Democracy formulation, proposed not only to save 
China and to lead it ahead of the West but also to revitalize the Chinese national 
heritage. As a part of this presentation of Communism as having a national color, 
there is a tendency in ideological writing of the thirties and forties to use a fam- 
iliar cultural idiom of proverbial phrases and classical quotations and, on a more 
profound level, to assimilate wherever possible Communist ideas with familiar 
Chinese cultural and philosophical themes. 

In approaching their other problem, that of bringing about uniformity of 
thinking, the leaders naturally worked from familiar Leninist assumptions about 
party discipline. Lenin’s position was that the Communist Party should be 
limited in membership to activists, excluding those who merely wished the move- 
ment well, and that it should be rigidly disciplined and tightly organized for 
maximum effectiveness. This doctrine not only had great influence on all of 
Chinese political thought and practice in the twenties but produced a line of 
thought in Communism itself which particularly fitted the problem at hand. 
Stalin embellishes Lenin’s view in an early essay which Liu Shao-ch‘i quotes on 
several occasions.‘ Here the principle of a party limited to activists is put in the 
form of a distinction between “Menshevik” and “Bolshevik,” understood as a 
distinction between the mere theoretical Marxist and the man who actually puts 
his Marxism into practice in revolutionary work. There are two implications in 
the distinction. (1) Theory is not good in itself—it must be combined with prac- 
tice, applied to a context of activity; it is only a step further to the idea that 
theory must be fitted, adapted, to a particular context of revolutionary work. 
(2) Marx (and Stalin refers to him) had said that while earlier philosophers were 


‘Compton, pp. 260-261, in Liu’s essay, ‘“The Liquidation of Menshevik Thought in the 
Party.”’ See also Liu Shao-ch‘i, How to Be a Good Communist (Peking: Foreign Languages 
Press, 1951), pp. 18-21. (The book is translated from a 1949 edition of Liu’s Lun kung-ch‘an 
tang-ytian ti hsiu-yang, consisting of ‘‘a series of lectures delivered by Liu Shao-ch‘i in 
July 1939, at the Institute of Marxism-Leninism in Yenan’’.) 
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interested in understanding the world, the important thing is to change it. Stalin, 
in emphasizing that a merely theoretical Marxist is bad, whereas an active one is 
good, changes the force of the Marxian thesis, and the change becomes complete 
in Liu Shao-ch‘i and the Chinese writers who follow his lead. Instead of the ques- 
tion, ‘How can Marxist theory be translated into fact, into actual changes in the 
world?” there now is asked the question, “How can I, a Marxist in name, become 
a true Marxist, a Marxist in fact?” This is a shift from a “science,” through an 
interest in its practical application, to an ethic, and with the shift Marxism 
becomes a personal philosophy, demanding of the individual who embraces it a 
sort of “self-cultivation,” which must be combined with the deepest soul search- 
ing. 

One further element is important in this pattern of thought. It is a Marxist 
postulate that mental productions of all kinds are reflections of economic produc- 
tion relations, and thus of classes, for to have an economic role and thus enter 
into a relationship with others in other roles is to be a member of a class. If there 
are good and bad Marxists, the difference must be explained by some taint in the 
class background or orientation of the latter. Good Marxists are proletarians, at 
least in outlook, but ““Menshevism in the party is a reflection of a petty bour- 
geois ideology,”’ says Liu.* He is obviously echoing Lenin, and in his series of 
addresses in 1939, How to Be a Good Communist (more literally, “The ‘Cultiva- 
tion’ of a Party Member’), he quotes Lenin to this point at length: The principal 
exploiting elements in society can be destroyed outright, but the pretty bour- 
geoisie and its habitual lax and selfish point of view are a vast and pervasive 
force which can smother the revolution. This force cannot be destroyed, but can 
be countered only by long and persistent education.* But it would be trivial to 
say that the party’s answer to the need for ideological unity was simply skill- 
fully applied propaganda. The point was that the individual should be induced 
to make his education his own problem, and to want to acquire a new soul, by 
soliciting the criticism of others and by criticizing himself. Stalinist “self- 
criticism” as a device in the “struggle” against ‘deviations’ struck quick and 
deep roots in China; and this, as will be seen, was not due wholly to circumstan- 
tial needs. 

The Communists’ response to their problems of the Japanese war period was 
thus a combination of united-front nationalism and of ideological molding stress- 
ing “‘self-cultivation.”’ It is worth noting that these two elements were in the 
Chinese context closely and functionally interconnected. 

First, there is clearly a functional connection between the theory of the “‘al- 
liance of revolutionary classes’ and the mildness of the New Democracy program 
of revolution, which consisted essentially in the assumption that the proletariani- 
zation of society and ideology, the final achievement of socialism, could be 
achieved without violent action against the nonproletarian elements (actually the 
vast majority of all Chinese as well as of Communists themselves) who were 
being asked to co-operate; there are difficulties in the way of allying with persons 
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one proposes to destroy. To this end, induced “self-cultivation” took on a dual 
role. Starting as a device for obtaining uniformity within a scattered, hetero- 
geneous, and rapidly growing party, it ultimately was to be a means of leading 
the unbolshevized masses and classes over into socialism. After its techniques 
were worked out within the party during the forties, they were applied on an 
extensive scale to the many whom the Communist state had to absorb as admin- 
istrators, technicians, and teachers after its unexpectedly quick victory in 1949, 
and subsequently (1950) it was decided to spread “criticism and self-criticism” 
among the populace through the medium of the press, by the traditional device of 
“example” from above.’ 

Second, if the identification of national interest with Communism in “colonial” 
areas is a consequence of the theory of imperialism, there is another nationalist 
line in the world Communist program which would seem to have a different 
basis—viz., the thesis that Communist theory should be wedded to the partic- 
ular national background, advanced by Dimitrov in 1935.* As developed in prac- 
tice, this has meant just the sort of blending of Communist ideas with national 
symbols and motifs that has occurred in China. But this notion is plainly another 
consequence of Stalin’s unity of “theory and practice,” which underlies self- 
cultivation as well. Mao combines both these nationalist themes in his assertion, 
in his New Democracy (1940), of the primacy of China in the Chinese theater of 
the revolution.* “The culture of New Democracy,” he says, “‘is national in char- 
acter. ...It belongs to our nation, and possesses its characteristics.’ He likens 
China’s modern cultural borrowing to the taking of food: China should take what 
she can use, critically and consciously assimilating the good and separating out 
and rejecting the bad. He fears any uncritical or unconscious acceptance of an 
influence on the national character as he would fear the taking of poison, and the 
principle is applied even to the acceptance of Communism: “Chinese Com- 
munists should never break this rule, even in the application of Marxism. We 
must unify appropriately the general truth of Marxism with the concrete practice 
of the Chinese revolution” (Italics added). One result is that the communization 
of the nation becomes a sort of national “self-cultivation.”’ China is to review her 
thoughts, i.e., her past culture, raising everything to the level of critical con- 
sciousness, discarding the ‘feudal residue’ and absorbing the ‘democratic 
essence.” But right here Mao has struck a native note, for this program is that of 
the pre-Communist renaissance critics of Chinese literature during the First 
World War. 

However, the most important interrelationship between the traditional and 
national emphasis in Chinese Communism, on the one hand, and the promotion 
of ideological uniformity through ‘“‘education,” on the other, is that the latter is 
actually contained within the former. Self-cultivation—the closing of the gap 
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which separates “theory” or “principle” subscribed to as authoritative, from 
genuine belief and understanding—the realization of “‘principles’’ in subconscious 
attitude, character, conduct, or “practice,” was an exercise which had formed the 
basis of Confucian and Buddhist ethics in China for two millennia. And Con- 
fucian ethical thought, especially in the past four centuries, had undergone a 
development which prepared the ground well for the appeal of Lenin’s creed of 
revolutionary effectiveness through disciplined organization and doctrinal 
consistency—-a creed which has molded both the major political parties in 
modern China, 

The development begins with the thought of Wang Yang-ming in the sixteenth 
century, who, as a corollary to his denial of Neo-Confucian dualism, including 
the distinction between mind and the objective world, belabored the dualism of 
“knowledge” and ‘“‘action.’’ To know is to know how and to know that one ought; 
to suppose there can be real “knowledge” which is not acted out is to be guilty at 
once of self-deception and hypocrisy—it is to rationalize one’s selfishness or 
moral cowardice in failing to act. One should raise one’s subscription to moral 
principles to the level of complete sincerity, make them completely one’s own by 
eliminating the distinction between knowledge of the right and right behavior. 
With Ch‘ing philologists this train of thought took a different form: philosophical 
principles should not be divorced from facts, i.e., the philological data of classical 
antiquity. One should “seek for the truth in actual things” and not by mere 
theoretical web-spinning. Scholarship should stick to facts and abjure “empty 
words.” This sounds to the modern philosophical ear like a condemnation of 
apriorism in ethics, but neither Wang nor the philologists, I suspect, are supposing 
that one’s knowing what is morally true depends on practice or investigation. 
Both are concerned with giving a substance of reality to, or finding it for, a moral 
truth known in advance. And literary art in the Ch‘ing moved in a somewhat 
similar direction; the writer too, critics argued, should stick to “reality,” in this 
case his own feelings, as the genuine, unforced, and spontaneous content of his 
work.'® Here again, however, this content should illustrate moral values which 
were not in doubt. Clearly, a spontaneous artistic product will be sure to have the 
right moral flavor only if the artist has cultivated his nature in advance. We will 
see that many of these ideas reappear recognizably in Communist ideology. 

This uneasiness about “empty words,” about any professed knowledge or 
belief which is not “genuine,” could be traced in many areas of intellectual 
controversy in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. But it is in this century, 
in the stage of the Nationalist Movement shortly after the Russian Revolution, 
that we see this characteristic of latter-day Confucian ethics, now in political 
guise, meeting and joining with Leninist ideas about political discipline. In the 
early years of this century, Sun Yat-sen had watched what merely appeared to be 
a revolution, in the aftermath of which he saw his cherished political objectives 
failing of realization, as he felt, through the apathy of his followers and the cynical 
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opposition of his rivals; and so, in 1918, he turned his attention to the problem of 
the realization of revolutionary ideals in practice. He discussed this question in 
the idiom of Wang Yang-ming, as a problem of the relation of knowledge to 
action. Sun’s frustration did not take the form of upbraiding himself, after the 
fashion of a penitential emperor. He, Sun, had performed his part, the really 
difficult part of the revolution, that of thinking out and supplying the program, 
the goals, the method. Failure to act on principle was still for Sun, as for earlier 
Confucian thought, the root and essence of moral rot. But Sun shifts responsibil- 
ity to his followers: the solution to the problem of the realization of knowledge 
in action is for them to believe, accept absolutely the knowledge given them. If 
they do so, they have the power of the truly sincere; they can never fail. 

We have perhaps little reason, therefore, to be surprised at what Sun saw in the 
Russian Revolution in 1923: “The Russian Revolution took place six years later 
than that in our country, and yet after one revolution the Russians have been 
able to apply their principles thoroughly. ... Both are revolutions: why have 
they succeeded in Russia, and why have we not in China? It is because the 
Russian Revolution owed its success to the struggle of the party members. . . . 
Therefore, if we wish our revolution to succeed, we must learn the methods, 
organization, and training of the Russians; then there can be hope of success.’ 
Sun’s answer to the Chinese problem of knowledge and action was Lenin’s concep- 
tion of the organization of a revolutionary party, a conception which itself within 
Russian Communism had been rationalized upon an ideal of combining theory 
and practice. In continuing this line of thinking, later Chinese Communists were 
continuing an interest not only in a Marxist but also in a Chinese problem, which 
continued to have its Chinese ethical force. Sun’s call, in his thesis that “knowl- 
edge is difficult but action is easy,’’ for a “‘sincere’’ acceptance and implementa- 
tion by his party of the wisdom of its leaders, was taken up and played out 
further by the Nationalists in the New Life Movement after 1934, with a more 
explicit rendering of the Neo-Confucian theme of a revival in virtue through 
right conduct in small matters and large. But the Communists, beginning with 
Liu’s pamphlet in 1939, in treating the Stalinist problem of theory and practice, 
likewise moved in a Neo-Confucian direction, though more subtly and less 
crudely: the Communist must cultivate himself, and the essence of this cultiva- 
tion was for him to make his Marxism real, through revolutionary work, through 
ridding himself of non-Marxist attitudes, and through achieving an utter self- 
devotion to the party cause. And for the Communists, as for Sun and Con- 
fucianism before him, true “sincerity” gives its possessor strange powers. True 
Communists, wrote Chen Po-ta several years later, “because they devote them- 
selves body and mind to the party and to Communism, . . . are able to develop a 
strength in any category of work, so that stupidity gives way to intelligence, the 
difficult becomes easy, and the dangerous path becomes smooth.’ 
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Il. Tue Srrucrure or Conructan-ComMuNIsT MORALITY 
A. Liu Shao-ch‘i’s Conception of Communist Goodness 


Liu Shao-ch‘i, in his How to Be a Good Communist, sees the problem of “good- 
ness” in Communism and Confucianism as so essentially similar that at every 
step the concepts of the latter may be used to elucidate the former. Fundamental 
in Liu’s ethics is the notion of self-cultivation. The party’s exile is part of his 
theme. The Long March and the withdrawal to Yenan are a trial of endurance, 
indicating that the party’s task is now to cultivate itself for future victory. Its 
position is that of the man who, having been chosen by Heaven for greatness 
(as Mencius had said), is first tested and steeled with suffering. 

Self-cultivation is, first of all, necessary, as a remedy for inexperience or un- 
desirable class background. It consists of constantly keeping before one’s con- 
sciousness one’s faults and one’s ideals, as classical practice illustrates. By such 
a development of consciousness, freedom is gained from the determining force of 
history or situation. All members need cultivation, because “our Communist 
Party did not drop from the Heavens but was born out of Chinese society, and 
because every member...came from this squalid old society of China and 
[is] still living in this society today. Hence, our Party members have more or less 
brought with them the remnants of the ideology and habits of the old society.” 
In effect, the class struggle, which changes the character of society in history, is, 
in Liu’s notion of “cultivation,” to take place within the mind of each individual 
and is to lead to a corresponding change in individual character.'* And such 
renovation through cultivation is actually possible: Marx had insisted that man 
is capable of basic change;'* and Confucians have held likewise. Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin are personal models for the Communist in cultivating himself, 
and are not mysterious beings. All can acquire the “great qualities” of these 
“revolutionary geniuses.”” As Mencius had recognized, perfect virtue is access- 
ible to anyone: “Any man can become a Yao or a Shun.” But Liu is merely 
urging that Marxist “sages’’ be imitated in the Confucian manner. It was but a 
step to the idea that Confucian exemplars of virtue can themselves be taken as 
models for cultivation. A minor writer, four or five years later, urges just this: 
“Moreover, we ought to recognize that in addition to Communists, we can all 
find in the actual historical past many men who in their private lives practiced 
correct concepts and sentiments, and such men also can serve as our 
models. .. .’"* The principle was specifically applied, as we shall see, to such 
“models” as the Sung patriot Wen T“ien-hsiang (1236-82). 

One side of “cultivation” is the emphasis on consciousness as freeing the individ- 
ual (or the nation as a whole, as in Mao’s New Democracy) from a blind inability 


'§ How to Be a Good Communist, pp. 6, 8, 12, 23-24. 
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to cope with influences upon him.'* If this side of the notion as set forth by 
Chinese writers has perhaps a connection with the Hegelian-Marxist notion of 
“freedom”’ as the consciousness of, and deliberate playing out of, a historical role, 
it has an equally close affinity to the Neo-Confucian notion of self-cultivation as 
freeing the individual from the tyranny of blind habit and unconscious selfish 
motivations. Once again, Wang Yang-ming supplies surprisingly close analogies 
to Communist thought. Wang quoted one of his students as writing: “I contin- 
ually test my own mind to find out the way in which I am affected by joy, anger, 
sorrow, and fear. Though I am exceedingly under their influence, nevertheless 
when my intuitive faculty once realizes it, these passions are stopped and forth- 
with cease....’”° And elsewhere Wang observed that individuals who had 
succeeded in an external] and internal cultivation of virtue ‘continually see their 
own faults and are able to empty themselves and receive instruction from 
others... .’””' But while “self-criticism” is part of Wang’s philosophy, the mutual 
criticism of Communist “struggle” meetings would have been much too much for 
him (perhaps going too far beyond the limits of face-saving?). He is willing to 
accept the criticisms of others, he says, but advises against considering ‘‘the 
bringing to light of another’s misdoings as frankness.’ 

We notice the role played in Chinese Communist thinking by the stressing of 
conscious critical awareness—of self, of historical situation—and by the delib- 
erate imitation of ‘“models,”’ the fear (as exhibited by Mao) of being uncon- 
sciously influenced ; and we notice further that these attitudes not only reflect the 
endemic Communist fear of being “used” by external forces but are an integral 
part of Chinese tradition itself. We may therefore be able to raise an old question 
in a new form: Are Communist ideologues using Confucian tradition, or are they 
continuing it? Is Confucian ethics in the new ideology a tactic, exploited with 
fingers crossed; or are Communist writers developing their genuine beliefs? We 
can hardly hope for a confident answer to this question, for in the last analysis we 
are obliged to judge the content of beliefs by observing behavior, which means 
observing tactics. But at least we may note that a conscious didactic use of 
Chinese tradition is something that is itself entailed and called for by an ac- 
ceptance of that tradition. If theoreticians are striving to keep their reinterpre- 
tations of Confucianism a deliberate tactic rather than an intellectual event, what 
would the event be like, and how would it differ from what has happened? 

What, positively stated, is the content of the ethics the party would realize in 
itself and its members? What are the qualities they are to cultivate? This must 
be inferred from the total of communist ideological pronouncements—obviously 
more than we can appraise here-—but in places Liu Shao-ch‘i has been quite 
specific. ““The Communist undertaking,” he has said, is nothing less than ‘‘to 
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reform mankind into the completely selfless citizenry of a Communist society.” 
But the model for mankind, as well as mankind’s vanguard in the struggle for 
the new society, is the Communist Party. Being “good” means for a Communist 
the utter subordination of individual interest to that of the party and, ultimately, 
that of mankind. Since the good individual is utterly selfless, he fears nothing, and 
will happily sacrifice even his life for his principles, i.e., for the best interest of the 
Party.“ If we substitute “prince” for “Party,” Confucian “loyalty” could 
searcely be better formulated. 

Liu’s description of the sort of individual who exemplifies such an ethic is 
studded with classical and traditional moral idioms. The good Communist is 
“able to love others and hate others” (from the Lun yii, or Confucian Analects, 
4.3), i.e., he never injures comrades for his own benefit but vigorously fights 
enemies of the revolution. Toward comrades, his attitude is one of “genuineness 
and sympathy” (Analects, 4.15), of “doing nothing to others that he would not 
have done to himself” (Analects, 15.24). He “grieves before all the rest of the 
world grieves and is happy only after all the rest of the world is happy” (the 
Buddhist ideal of the bodhisativa, taken over into Confucianism by the Sung 
statesman Fan Chung-yen [989-1052]).2° By such selflessness, he is morally 
liberated from the bonds of material circumstance: “He is able to have a great 
firmness and moral integrity which riches cannot corrupt, poverty cannot alter, 
and terror cannot suppress.”” Having no “private-mindedness’”’ he is fearless— 
“his principles (42) being correct, his spirit (material energy, ch‘i) is strong” (a 
basic Neo-Confucian dualism), and he will defend these principles to the death, 
even when he stands alone (‘‘in glorious isolation”) opposed by all. He fears no 
criticism because he is his own most willing critic, and he is able “‘courageously 
and frankly to criticize others’? because he desires no favors or flattery. He is 
“able to stand against the current and defend the truth, never drifting with the 
waves or flowing with the stream.” In his study of revolutionary theory and 
practice, he can achieve perfect understanding because he “has no individual 
apprehensions or private desires to obscure and pervert his investigation of 
things and understanding of true principles” (a thoroughly Neo-Confucian 
conception of knowledge, and of this knowledge as depending on purity of mind 
or “‘sincerity’’), and the good Communist is capable of that most prized of 
Confucian virtues, the ability to “watch himself when he is alone” (cf. the 
Ta-hsiieh, or Great Learning, 6, and the Chung-yung, or Doctrine of the Mean, 1), 
' ie., he can be thoroughly trusted to do right even when no party supervision is 
present or possible.** 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Liu takes Confucian ethics whole and 
unchanged. There is not the slightest talk of loyalty to family or ancestral 
traditions, and only a reflection of the notion of the “gentleman’s” superiority to 


** Compton, p. 146. 

* Liu Shao-ch‘i, Lun kung-ch‘an tang-yiian ti hsiu-yang (Hongkong: The New Democ- 
racy Press, 1949), pp. 30-32 (for this and following material, see also Compton, pp. 108- 
113, and How to Be a Good Communist, pp. 51-57). 

28 W. Theodore de Bary, ‘‘A Reappraisal of Neo-Confucianism,” in SCT, p. 93. 

26 Lun kung-ch‘an tang-ytian ti haiu-yang, pp. 32-33 
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the mass. As to specific action, moreover, Liu states that all questions of principle 
and of right and wrong are to be examined in the light of the practical needs of 
the party. But one wonders if Liu, in stressing this last virtue of “‘self-watchful- 
ness”’ and in insisting that the good Communist can defend his principles even in 
“glorious isolation,” is perhaps sneaking into Communist ideology, even uncon- 
sciously, an uncalculated implication of the Confucian ethic. Along with the call 
to selflessness, is there a hint that the Communist who has achieved perfect 
virtue, like his Confucian forebear, has a moral integrity so transcendant that 


political authority is not to question his honesty, or the sincerity even of his 
criticisms? 


B. The Cheng-feng Conceptual Scheme: Its Marxist and Confucian Background 


By the beginning of 1942 the basic lines of the new Communist moralism were 
set. In 1937 Mao had taken over and interpreted Leninist-Stalinist ideas on the 
relation of theory to practice in his On Practice (Shih-chien lun); in 1939, Liu had 
given his series of lectures at Yenan on “‘self-cultivation,” and in the following 
year had appeared Mao’s New Democracy. To carry out the program of party 
self-education, study groups and self-criticism or “struggle” meetings were 
already in action, and to guide them, and perhaps to curb excesses, Liu wrote 
his On the Intra-Party Struggle in 1941. Consequently when a program of party 
“reform” through education in a selected group of doctrinal texts was officially 
launched at Yenan in the spring of 1942 and systematically extended throughout 
Communist territories and guerrilla areas, the groundwork in experimentation 
and in the preparation of study materials had been well laid. The cheng-feng or 
“reform of [bad] tendencies,” as Mao elaborated it, was to eliminate from the 
thinking and work of the party and its members three undesired characteristics, 
viz., “subjectivism,” “sectarianism,” and “formalism.” The conceptions are 
drawn from an ample and long-used arsenal of ‘‘deviations”’ in Stalinist thought, 
but, as we shall see, the selection made of them and the tone of interpretation 
used made a peculiar sense in China. These conceptions are well enough under- 
stood to make it unnecessary to present a full and documented analysis of them. 
Here I wish merely to call attention to certain aspects of them which have not, 
as far as I know, been brought out. 

Essentially, the notions are these: to be “subjective” is to be the opposite of 
“objective”; it is (1) to disregard “objective” reality, particular “revolutionary 
problems,” concrete work situations, limiting one’s outlook to theory; (2) to 
allow oneself to be guided by only a part of Marxist theory, or by only one’s own 
limited experience, or limited interest, disregarding the broad theoretical under- 
standing and broad experience of the revolutionary movement as a whole; or, (3) 
consequently, to hold to one’s own interpretation and ideas, in opposition to the 
point of view of the Party. In Marxist thought, these senses of ‘‘subjectivism”’ 
are not as distinct as they at first appear to the bourgeois intellect. For the 
bourgeois mind is misled by the limited class interest upon which it is based. And 
as a result (1) it mistakes the nature of the world and posits the wrong methods 
and goals for human action; and yet also (2) supposes that its view of the world 
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and its moral point of view are correct for all men. The Marxist asserts that all 
views are based on class interest; yet he does claim that there are objectively 
true views (obviously the foregoing assertion and indeed all the contentions of 
Marxist “science” have to be among them). He is able to evade what begins to 
look like a familiar logical paradox only by giving a new meaning to “objectively 
true”: “objective” truth is that which is based upon not a partial but a universal 
interest. There is no such universal interest now; but there will be, when the 
victory of the proletariat (whose point of view is expressed by the Communist 
Party) makes the interest of that class and of the ‘“‘world masses” identical with 
the interest of mankind. Any truly “objective” approach to the world conse- 
quently must discover Marxist truth; and yet the world is what it is, for Lenin, 
independently of our conception of it; it must be given its due. The individual, 
consequently, is guilty of subjectivism if he either rejects Party authority and 
doctrine or is insufficiently sensitive to the particular, concrete environment and 
its requirements. He is called upon, in short, to maximize in himself two contra- 
dictory modes of thought and behavior. He must, in the language of the ideology, 
by neither an “empiricist” nor a “dogmatist.’”””’ In the language of another ide- 
ology, he must be able both to “understand true principles” and to “investigate 
things.” 

“Sectarianism”’ is explicable through another twist in the notion of “subjec- 
tivism”’: “All sectarian thoughts are subjectivistic and incompatible with the 
actual needs of the revolution.’”* ‘“Subjectivism” is always interpretable as a 
manifestation of selfishness—it is a self-indulgence, a result of secret self-esteem, 
which a petty bourgeois ideology (itself based on a limited interest) encourages. 
This morally objectionable quality of “subjectivism” is obviously one of the 
easiest points at which the new, Communist ethics can be fitted to the old, 
Confucian one. Given this selfish taint in “subjectivism,”’ it is easy for it to lead 
the individual to esteem himself and to try to persuade others of his own worth or 
rightness, thus creating factions which split the Party; or he may come to regard 
his ‘own position” and his own limited problems in the revolution as all-impor- 
tant, attempting to gather well-trained cadres around himself (if he is an official), 
and refusing to surrender them for other Party needs.”* He prates about indepen- 
dence; ‘“‘clamors for praise, position, and a fine appearance.’ To be a sectarian 
is to be “‘insincere’’—to maintain you are right when your real aim is to further 
your own personal interests, “thus injecting the vulgar spirit of the bourgeois 
political parties into the Communist Party.’”' Mao calls for “complete sincerity” ; 
but his “sincerity,” if it differs in tone, is hardly different in content from that of 
Chiang Kai-shek, Mao’s adversary, in a much more overtly traditional context: 

* Compton, p. 20. 

** Compton, p. 30. 


** Ch‘en P‘ing, ‘“Tang-feng pu-liang ti piao-hsien”’ [‘‘Manifestations of Bad Tendencies 
in the Party”|, LTKJ, p. 69. 

» Lung-ch‘ien (presumably a pen name), ‘“Tsung-p‘ai-chu-i yii chu-kuan-chu-i ti lien- 
hsi’’ (“The Relation between Sectarianism and Subjectivism’’|, LT KJ, p. 72; also Compton, 
p. 24. 

* Compton, p. 24. 
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“Thorough understanding [of party principles],” says Chiang, “and active 
endeavor [in carrying them out] must be based on absolute sincerity, free from 
any falsehood or dishonest conduct as well as from the slightest opportunistic 
motive.” Both men are calling for an utter and unqualified acceptance of 
political authority. And Mao’s “sincerity,” like Chiang’s, turns out to have the 
mystic qualities of its Confucian original; without it nothing is possible, with it, 
everything. Another kind of “sectarianism’’ comes from the Party member’s 
regarding the Party itself as a sect, thus “isolating himself from the masses,” 
without whose sympathy the Party cannot win. This easily results from a dog- 
matic attitude toward Marxism (such an attitude is, of course, itself a kind of 
“subjectivism”’), a failure in sensitivity for concrete problems, which are those of 
the ‘‘masses.”’ 

“Formalism,” we are not surprised to discover, turns out itself to be closely 
affiliated to the first two deviations. As Mao himself asserts: ‘What is hidden in 
party formalism is the poison of subjectivism and sectarianism; if this poison 
spreads, it will do harm to the party and disease the nation.’ Formalism is pre- 
sented and conceived as basically a literary defect--a tendency to use “empty 
phrases,’’ ‘insipid language,” to parrot clichés—the qualities of the theoretician 
who peddles a fast line without awareness of the realities of the revolution and the 
masses; it is allied with the thoughtless aping of foreign ideas and manners. It is a 
natural literary reflection of a subjective development of defective theory from 
limited experience. Formalism in literature and the arts is a failure to keep in 
touch with the masses, who are the perpetual and only source of artistic freshness, 
a failure to give them what they want and can understand; here we may see the 
fruition of the revaluation of Chinese literature which had been promulgated by 
the “Renaissance” scholars. But it goes beyond literature. The antiformalist 
movement, says one analyst, has carried the correct literary critical point of view, 
as illustrated by Lu Hsiin, over into “public documents, scientific texts, and all 
written and verbal propaganda. And its influence is even greater, carrying over 
from the literary world to every domain of the entire nation.’”** For, as “formal- 
ism”’ is a manifestation of a defect of thought, it can be exhibited in interpersonal 
relations, in behavior of all kinds. It can result, thus, in “‘making a false show of 
authority to instill terror,’** by insisting loudly that one knows the correct 
line. Or it can be a vice of an official, also perhaps himself a “sectarian” in 
the sense of isolating himself from the masses, if he merely goes through the 
motions and procedures required of him, or if he is unwilling to learn, putting on 
“bureaucratic airs.” 

In the Chinese technique of ideological control that has developed out of and 

* SCT, p. 139. 

** Compton, p. 33. 

* Ho Kan-chih, “Hsin pa-ku ti shih-chung’”’ [‘‘An Account of the New Formalism’’), 
JTK, p. 58. 

% Ibid., p. 56. 

** Compton, p. 39. —«. 

*” Conrad Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz, and John K. Fairbank, A Documentary History 
of Chinese Communism (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), p. 461. 
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after the cheng-feng reform movement, a long list of “‘isms’’ are used with pseudo- 
scientific deftness in a typology of errors, both in “self-criticism” and in public 
denunciations. Thus, “subjectivism,” as we see, comprises the complementary 
errors of “dogmatism” and “empiricism.” “Tailism,” an old Stalinist concept 
referring to a lax revolutionary method which allows mass enthusiasm to get 
out of hand, comes to have an intellectual form tantamount to “empiricism,” 
i.e., approaching a problem for “‘study” without the adequate guidance of theo- 
retical principles, consequently becoming “surrounded by one’s material.’ 
Closely related is “liberalism,” i.e., lack of doctrinaire rigor in dealing with 
deviant opinions and attitudes. Possibly the moving force behind all deviations 
is “individualism’’—the basic petty-bourgeois psychological taint—-which may 
take the relatively pathetic form of selfishness in the seeking of comforts and 
honors for oneself, or the potentially more vicious form of “individual heroism,” 
a personal great-man complex which leads the individual to feel that the success 
of the revolution depends on him alone, and which has at its worst produced out 
of bourgeois society the hideous excrescences of Nietzsche’s philosophy of the 
superman and contemporary Nazism.” These categories tend to be more mean- 
ingful in proportion as they are tailored to apply to specific varieties of behavior 
and attitude: thus, “bureaucraticism”—essentially an “isolation from the 
masses’’“’-—‘personal-positionism”’ (particularism), ‘‘warlordism,” ‘absolute 
equalitarianism,” etc. But it is noticeable even at this level that the categories 
involve each other; while, if it be a question of one of the principal three, Mao 
himself has stated in effect that to have one of the tendencies is to have them all. 
The classification of the three feng (bad tendencies) is in fact itself an arrant 
formalism. The distinction between them is not a practical but a metaphysical 
one: subjectivism is felt to belong to the category of thought; sectarianism to 
that of actual dealings with other persons; and formalism, essentially, to the 
category of expression. 

This triad of categories has an interesting background in Chinese thought, 
though it might be rash to suppose that Mao and his associates were consciously 
aware of it: Hu Yiian (993-1059), for example, classifies all matters of concern 
for the Confucianist into the domains of “principle,” “practice,” and “literary 
expression.’””' And Chang Hsiieh-ch‘eng (1738-1801) has a curious schema of 
“tendencies” (feng-ch‘i)—philosophy, philology, literary art-—-which he sees 
both as deriving from human nature, hence operating in every intellectual situa- 
tion, and as dominating intellectual history by turns.” But a more than curious 


* Ti-hsin (this pen name means, literally, ‘‘washed and made new’’), ‘‘Fan chiao-t‘iao 
chu-i chung chi-chung pu-cheng-ch‘tieh ti ch‘ing-hsiang’’ [‘‘Several Incorrect Tendencies 
in the Opposition to Dogmatism’’], L7'KJ, p. 65. 

** Ming-pien (literally, “elucidation of the dialectic’’; but ef. also Chung-yung, 20.20), 
“Shih ko-jen chu-i” (“The Meaning of Individualism’”’], LT KJ, pp. 25-26 

” SHCN, p. 72 

*' According to de Bary in SCT’, pp. 89-90. 

** See my ‘““The Philosophy of Chang Hsiieh-ch‘eng,”’ Kansai Asiatic Society, Occasional 
Papers III (Kyoto, 1955), esp. pp. 32-33. For the affinity of philology to “practical activity” 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, see SCT’, pp. 123-124. 
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correspondence is one which concerns the very interconnection of Mao’s three 
deviational tendencies. For a strangely similar interconnection was commonly 
posited between similar inte!!ectual defects by Chinese Confucian thought after 
Wang Yang-ming, particularly in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The point of view that Wang exemplified had led, as we have seen, to a suspi- 
cion of philosophical and moral verbalizing as ‘mere talk,” and to a parallel 
dissatisfaction with formal artificiality in literature, particularly in poetry. 
And while Wang is not incorrectly supposed to have favored a subjective ap- 
proach to truth, by urging each man to treat as true, and act upon, the data 
of his own “moral intuition,” still, this was not supposed to lead to disagree- 
ment; for human nature, if men were honest, would in the Neo-Confucian view 
yield to only one reading. Human nature—preferably a man’s own dispositions 
and inclinations, since to these he had the most direct access—was in fact the 
most real thing one could turn one’s attention to. Ch‘ing thought partially re- 
vised this concept of “‘reality’’ by emphasizing the importance of the philological 
study of “actual things,” and it would be possible to describe Chinese Marxism 
as having simply carried this revision further. Actually, late Confucian thought, 
just as much as modern Communism (and in a very similar way), condemns lack 
of “objectivity”: empty philosophical verbalizing consisted in pushing one’s 
imagination to contrived positions, letting go of reality, and only thus, it was 
felt, do disputes—political and intellectual factions—arise. This departure from 
a reality which would admit of no disagreement is induced by self-seeking: men 
feel they must attract attention, make a position for themselves by arguing down 
others, or they pursue study for ulterior ends —passing the examinations, achiev- 
ing wealth and official position. It was still a common idealistic criticism in the 
early part of this century—echoed not infrequently by recent Communist 
writers—that well-to-do young men in the schools had no other thought than to 
‘become officials and get rich.”” (One writer, in a “self-criticism,” finds such an 
early defect of attitude in himself to be an incipient form of “individual 
heroism.’’)* 

For a Ch‘ing expression of the Confucian sense of the interrelationship between 
a sticking to objective reality and intellectual harmony (i.e., between absence of 
‘‘subjectivism”’ and absence of ‘‘sectarianism’’), consider the following statement 
by Chang Hsiieh-ch‘eng: ‘The abstract principles of human nature and natura! 
endowment are completely available in the classics. Yet the classics, though they 
are not the work of but one person, are never in disagreement as to essentials, 
the reason for this being that they illustrate principles in actual things and events, 
and do not express them in empty words. If learned men today in explaining 
truths for later generations would follow this method, there would be no partisan 
striving.” 

Elsewhere Chang suggests that intellectuals whose interest is in abstract philo- 
sophical concepts, instead of tangible achievement in some particular line of 


** Wu Yin (possibly a pen name), ‘‘Ko-jen ying-hsiung-chu-i” (‘‘Individual Heroiam’’| 
LTKJ, p. 30 
“ Chang-shih i-shu (Chia-yeh-t‘ang ed.), 2.254 
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scholarship or public service, “inevitably divide into sects as a means of self-' 
display” because of the very monotony and insipidity of their “empty” philo- 
sophical discussions and because they have no “work of their own to do.’ 

But these are merely parallels, in theme and function, between the late Neo- 
Confucian viewpoint and Communist ideology. Is there any indication that 
Communist writers feel their point of view to be historically linked with the 
earlier one? Such a feeling seems plainly to be present in homilies about “formal- 
ism,”’ the Communist objection to which seems to be consciously associated with 
Ch‘ing Confucian objections to “empty words.” In criticizing ‘formalism” 
(admittedly a Stalinist concept), Mao Tse-tung talks about the “eight-legged 
essay” of the old examination system.** In so doing, he makes use of the disgust 
that independent-minded literati in old China—but particularly China since 
Wang Yang-ming—had come to feel for this native Chinese literary form, use of 
which was required of examinees, who were not being “sincere’’ in their writing 
anyway since they were pursuing their studies for ulterior motives of self- 
advancement. Literary criticism in the Ch‘ing had matched this state of mind. 
The popular T‘ung-ch‘eng school of writer-critics in Anhwei, and other groups, 
argued that a writer should be honest with himself—that he should study older 
models and draw from them for his own needs in expression but should not imi- 
tate slavishly. The complaint in the nineteenth century, that the examination 
system fostered the appearance rather than the reality of learning, brought the 
system to an end in the last decade of the Ch‘ing,” and, shortly after, this atti- 
tude of impatience with decadent pretense and unreality was turned against the 
“dead” literary language itself. It is the literary revolution and the May Fourth 
Movement which are recognized by Mao (in 1942) as the first reaction against 
the “old” formalism. Counter-reaction, and subsequent imitation of the West, 
he reasoned, led to a “new formalism” and “foreign formalism,” against which 
Lu Hsiin’s literary criticism was directed. Lu Hsiin represented a “new antifor- 
malism,’”’ of which Communist criticism is a part. 

Another theorist, a certain Ho Kan-chih, writing perhaps a year later, sees an 
even plainer continuity of critical attitude during the present century. In an 
essay entitled “An Account of the New Formalism,’* he observes that the May 
lourth Movement was a historical development of the 1911 revolution and the 
“democratic thought of the H sin-min ts‘ung-pao”’ of Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao. And Liang, 
who had introduced Western ideas in politics and historical analysis, was, as a 
literary man, in the tradition of the T‘ung-ch‘eng school. “And yet, he differed 
from the T‘ung-ch‘eng school in that he adopted foreign terms and expressions, 
and selected from them as he pleased, consequently ‘creating a school of his own’; 
moreover his pen always carried the new literary essence of emotive expression.”’ 
Consequently, in literary matters he was ‘a teacher, a forerunner.”* Barring the 
reference to “foreign” terms, such a literary characterization, especially with the 


** Tbid., 2.24b. 

*¢ Mao Tse-tung, ‘‘In Opposition to Party Formalism,”’ in Compton, pp. 33f. 
“” Teng and Fairbank, pp. 206-207. 

‘**JTK, pp. 51-56; see n. 34. 

“JTK, p. 5). 
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reference to ‘‘creating a school of one’s own” (tzu ch‘eng i chia), would have been 
high flattery in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 

In the way in which the Communists’ critical concepts are phrased, finally, 
as well as in what theorists think of the derivation of their point of view, we can 
see links with the Ch‘ing background. Communism is developing what is perhaps 
a literary genre of its own, i.e., the “self-criticism.” Some years later, another 
minor theorist published an essay entitled “How to Write a ‘Self-criticism,’” 
applying antiformalist canons to this type of writing: while studying the reform 
documents, one should engage in constant and detailed self-criticism; one should 
catch the spirit of the documents and thereby review one’s entire life, etc.; in 
this way, when one writes up one’s “reflections,’’ one will have something to 
write about, and one’s work will not be “formailistic,” or “empty” and ‘without 
content” (k‘ung-t‘ung wu wu)—fine old critical -clichés.** Examples of this sort, 
perhaps individually trivial, could be multiplied.” 

Modern Communism, with its insistence on the need for cultivating an under- 
standing of “theory,” is indeed at a considerable distance from the extreme 
nominalism of late Confucian thought. This observation is subject to two 
qualifications, however. 

First, it seems plain that, viewed within the Marxist tradition, Chinese Com- 
munism has displayed a relatively antitheoretical disposition. As I have been 
suggesting, this can be explained as resulting from a tendency of Communism in 
China to reflect just this persistent disposition of earlier Chinese thought to 
value “actual things’ (or actions) over “mere words.” In the last three or four 
hundred years, we notice, this suspicion of “empty words,” of knowledge without 
substance, continually reappears in one form or another—in Ming self-cultiva- 
tion, in Ch‘ing philology, in the nineteenth-century attack against traditionalism, 
and in various currents of thought and politics in more recent times. When Mao 
Tse-tung exhorts Communists to “search for truth in actual things,” i.e., to ar- 
rive at a genuine (nonsubjective) understanding. of Marxist doctrine through 
experience in “objective practice,” which always reveals it, he himself shows this 
continuity; for he is actually appropriating what was a slogan of Ch‘ing philology 
and applying it to the relation between political doctrine and “‘practice.’’ And 
to some extent, certainly, his argument has the effect of stressing the relative 
importance of “practice.” 

Second (and a more difficult point), this extreme nominalism toward which 
Confucian thought turned after Wang Yang-ming (e.g., “the name is dependent 
on the reality; the example gives rise to the class’’) created an insoluble problem 
for the individual Confucian intellectual, whose basic inherited philosophy called 
upon him to distill out of his experience and his reading an understanding of 





® Li P‘ei-nan, ‘‘Fan-hsing tzu-ch‘uan ying-kai teen-yang hsieh-fa,’’ SHCN, pp. 107-114, 
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certain moral “principles.” For his philosophy now included the “principle” 
that “principles” are never to be separated or abstracted from “things.’’ He 
came to feel that any attempt to state these principles was to pull them away 
from reality and distort one’s understanding; yet he found himself compelled to 
talk about them if he were to have any philosophy at all, and if he were to fulfill 
his Confucian function as a teacher. Chang Hstieh-ch‘eng expressed the dilemma 
revealingly: he recalled (as did many others) that both Confucius and Mencius 
had expressed their distaste for argument (‘‘words”’); but, Chang wails, Confucius 
had to use arguments to maintain this very position.“ In brief, the late Neo- 
Confucian finds himself inescapably self-condemned by his own philosophy. 
Now, we have noticed that cheng-feng ethics places the individual Communist in 
a curiously similar predicament: in order to escape the taint of ‘‘subjectivism”’ 
he is obliged to steer an impossible course between Scylla and Charybdis—he 
must be neither a “dogmatist” nor yet an “empiricist.”” He musi not impair his 
sensitivity to “concrete” revolutionary problems by empty theorizing, yet to be 
a Communist he is obliged to talk and think in the highly formalistic system of 
Marxist categories, and must not doubt that Marxist ‘scientific’? concepts and 
truths are essential to his making sense out of the world. 

And in like manner the Confucian nominalist, though he believes he should 
approach every matter, every historical problem, as unique, must still be assured 
that ‘‘there has never been anyone who could slight Yao and Shun and slander 
Yu, Wen, Wu, and Chou Kung and still practice good government.’ It is 
possible to take the view (and it would be a rather Marxian one) that it is these 
difficulties in Confucianism that kept the philosophy alive and moving in its 
last phase before the introduction of Western thought. In modern Communism, 
once again, it is beginning to be clear that the tensions introduced into the psy- 
chological world of the bureaucrat or party servant by the contradictory demands 
of the Communist ethic have a similar function. The result for him, as perhaps 
for his Confucian predecessor, is a pervasive and abiding uneasiness about the 
satisfactory quality of his own mental processes—an uneasiness which can serve 
as a perpetual wellspring and stimulus for “self-criticism,” “reflection,” or 
“cultivation.” “Self-criticism” and its equivalents are thus, among other things, 
the Communists’ calculated substitute for the blind operation of historical events 
and forces which make for progress. 


Ill. AN EXAMPLE OF SYNTHESIS AND SINIFICATION: 
“WATCHING ONESELF WHEN ALONE” 


There are a number of interesting specific ways in which pre-Western Con- 
fucian ethical thought has been fused with Communist doctrine in the last dozen 
years. Ch‘en Po-ta, for example, has attempted a Chinese definition of the 
Marxist view of human nature, and, while he is precise as to where Marx differs 
from Chinese tradition, he states his definition in such a way as to make it read 


* Chang-shih i-shu, 2.11a. 
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easily as a chapter in Chinese ethical literature.” History has been again put to 
its old edificational use, not only as a device for stimulating nationalism in ac- 
cordance with the prograins of Lenin and Dimitrov, but also as supplying pat- 
terns or object lessons for the present, after the method of Chu Hsi and Ssu-ma 
Kuang.** And from the ample fund of Buddhist and Neo-Confucian moral con- 
ceptions, Communist ideology has been able to make use of certain specific ideas 
and symbols to great advantage, in the process of inducing acceptance and ex- 
tending the efficiency of totalitarian discipline. Let us now examine the effective 
adaptation that has been made of one such traditional idea—the Confucian ideal 
of “watching onself when alone.” 

It has been noted that one of the great problems confronting the party as a 
totalitarian organization prior to 1949 was the geographical and political impos- 
sibility of its exerting direct central administrative control over all its members 
and all the “‘liberated’”’ areas under its aegis. Somehow, the loyalty and con- 
formity of the individual in the movement must be put on a self-sustaining moral 
basis. This was, of course, one of the general aims of the “reform” in the forties. 
But the particular theme in Confucianism whose integration into Communism 
in this period we are examining here was tailormade for the purpose. The idea— 
which is a very ancient one—is that verbal acceptance of orthodoxy and osten- 
sibly virtuous behavior are corrupt at their very foundations if they are motivated 
by personal interest or a desire to impress others. It follows that the test of a 
really morally superior man is in his behavior, his speech and thought, in cireum- 
stances when these can be known only to himself. If in such circumstances he 
still never departs even in the slightest from the way of virtue, he is fully self- 
cultivated; he has realized completely the total importance of the Tao; he has 
attained “sincerity,” through being. able to ‘“‘watch (shen) himself when he is 
alone (tu).”’ It would be out of place here to enter into the philosophical and 
anthropological importance of this notion in the history of Chinese civilization, 
save to note that its beginnings are discoverable in the most ancient legends, that 
it is firmly asserted in the classics, and that it has been much discussed by phi- 
losophers and moralists since. The long Buddhist experience in Chinese thought 
gave the notion, in much of Neo-Confucian thinking, an Indian twist: to cultivate 
the tu or “self in isolation” is to cultivate the true inner self to which the indi- 
vidual alone has access. An influential late Ming philosopher in particular—Liu 
Tsung-chou—made this notion the basis of his entire philosophy. The notion of 
“self-watchfulness,” furthermore, fits quite naturally into Wang Yang-ming’s 
thought about knowledge and action, stressing as it does that one should invari- 
ably live up in practice to the principles one professes. 

In the new ideology, all of these old stops have been pulled. Liu Shao-ch‘i, as 
usual, has set the pace. Of the “good Communist,”’ Liu says, “even if he works 


66 JTK, pp. 1-9. Liu Shao-ch‘i has a short essay entitled ‘“The Class Character of Man,”’ 
on which Ch‘en’s essay appears to be in part based. Liu’s essay is printed in English transla 
tion as an Appendix (pp. 113-122) to How to Be a Good Communist. 

‘* For an example, see the anonymous essay “‘Li Tzu-ch‘eng ti chiao-hsiin (li-shih hsiao 
shuo)”’ [‘“*The Moral of Li Tzu-ch‘eng (A Story from History)’’], SHCN, pp. 121-124. 
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independently and without supervision so that it is possible for him to cause 
trouble, he is ‘cautious in solitude’ (shen tu) and does everything well. When his 
work is investigated, no matter how many years after it is accomplished, there 
is nothing about it not in accordance with Party interests.” The party member, 
as a consequence of his utter renunciation of personal interest, has nothing to 
hide, is capable of not withholding any part of his life or self from the wae tad 
to which he is committed—that is, from the Party. 

Along with this, Liu, as we have seen, brings into his ethic a concomitant no- 
tion in Confucian thought, the idea of the cultivation of the inner self and devel- 
opment of oneself into a “superior man,” who, having no persona! interests, is 
fearless in the defense of his convictions. Others are even bolder. In Ch‘en Po-ta’s 
symposium On the Party and the Individual, a writer who is known to us only by 
a pen name rich in classical meaning—a certain ‘“Ming-ts‘ao” (“elucidation of 
integrity’’)**—has an essay “On Watching Oneself when Alone.”’** Ming-ts‘ao 
appropriates as a model of Communist virtue the Sung patriot of the thirteenth 
century~-known to every Chinese schoolboy—Wen T‘ien-hsiang, who, though 
captured after a hopeless struggle with the conquering Mongols, would not be 
induced to shift his allegiance, even after the dynasty to which he remained loyal 
had been annihilated. ““The Mongols imprisoned him in Peking three years al- 
together, frequently trying to persuade him, hoping he would submit—such was 
the respect the Mongol emperor Khublai had for him—but all this could not 
shake in the least his ironlike resolution, and to the very end he serenely held to 
his principles. This is a model of ‘watching onself when alone’! This is China’s 
upright spirit (cheng-ch‘i)!’’® It is interesting to note that here a Communist is 
taking possession of a symbol which could be used effectively against Commu- 
nism. Wen was, after all, remaining loyal to an old regime and resisting the sort 
of pressure which in a more skillful way Communists have applied to their own 
captives: Wen is a “superior man,” in the sense of having the moral independence 
to resist political power. 

But Ming-ts‘ao does not develop the idea of ‘‘self-watchfulness”’ as an avenue 
to moral superiority so much as he endeavors to instill in the faithful Communist 
the fear of being corrupted, of losing his revolutionary soul, in the current revo- 
lutionary situation. A Communist is not a “superman”; he owes his superior 
qualities to corporate life and discipline. In situations where this is lacking, he 
must particularly watch his step, lest outside of the atmosphere of ‘mutual criti- 
cism”’ he go astray. His task is particularly difficult because when working alone 
he cannot, if he is to be effective, withhold himself from his environment any 
more than as a Communist he can withhold himself from the Party or make any 
reservations in accepting its principles. “In activities for the advancement of 


*’ Compton, p. 112. 

** The name is analogous to such traditional appellations as ‘‘Ming-tao”’ (understanding, 
illustrating, making clear, the tao), which is the style of the Sung philosopher Ch‘eng Hao. 
See n. 39 above. 

** Ming-ts‘ao, ‘‘Lun shen-tu,”’ LTKJ, pp. 55-57. 

” Ibid., p. 55 
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democracy, we cannot be like Puritans, everywhere aloof, hardening our counte- 
nances so that we are repulsive to other people, but must be able to live together 
with other people and yet not let ourselves be infected by the bad habits of the 
old society; we must enter into the stream but not be contaminated by it. If 
when men are working independently there is a single lapse of watchfulness 
against the various enticements which attract one’s attention—of money, women, 
high position, and honor—it will be easy to be ensnared by them; a single error 
will in the end cause one eternal regret.’’* 

Ming-ts‘ao then goes into mystic techniques; and, as he does, the Indian side 
of “self-watchfulness” comes out. “Self-watchfulness” is not just a policy that 
you practice; it is a “virtue” that you “‘achieve.”” How? By meditating on, grasp- 
ing, realizing, two formulas—wu ssu, “absence of [private or false] self,” and yu 
wo, “existence of {true} self.’”” These seem contradictory, but actually are comple- 
mentary: “The individual who retains in himself the least bit of selfishness can- 
not subordinate his individual interests to the interests of the revolution and of 
the people. .. . Personal worry about gain will always be able to take possession 
of your mind, and this mind can then quickly be invaded by corrupting ‘germs’; 
and these obstinate germs will then increase daily, completely gnawing away 
your body and mind, leaving you only a husk.’’” The writer’s apprehension is the 
old Communist fear of “‘tailism,” of being ‘‘used,” steered by the historical world 
of which he would be the captain; but this apprehension is now given a moral 
and mystical form. This danger calls for an almost ascetic purity. One should 
not be concerned with ‘‘clothing, eating, and enjoyment,” as is the old unrecon- 
structed society amid which one operates; else “instead of oneself working among 
other people, reforming others, what happens is that one is changed by other 
people, and becomes oneself a walking corpse.’”’ Lest this occur, the Communist 
must strive to “‘preserve his true self’: “If we are to conquer this danger, then 
besides ‘unselfishness’ [absence of false self] we must at the same time grasp 
‘self-consciousness’ [existence of true self], incessantly examining ourselves, ask- 
ing: What kind of person am I? What am I doing? In what respects am I dis- 
tinguished from other people?” The individual Communist’s salvation lies in 
bringing all aspects of his being and intuition to the level of consciousness in a 
perpetual exercise of self-criticism, conceived as a modification of the Confucian 
regimen of “‘examing oneself on three points daily” (Analects 1.4). But Ming-ts‘ao 
draws in explicit Buddhist symbols: by such a regime the Communist strives to 
“realize’”’ himself through fixing his attention on his identity as a Party member, 
and avoids “drifting with the waves and following the current” through attach- 
ment to the illusory sensual world. Finally, however, Ming-ts‘ao exhorts the 
faithful to a meticulousness in small matters of conduct, which is reminiscent of 
Chiang K‘ai-shek’s modern revival of Confucian ritual purity in the New Life 
Movement. “...in a complex and dangerous environment, which can be the 
ruination of a man, frequently when there develop minute flaws in one’s behavior, 


* Tbid., p. 56. 
* Ibid., p. 56. 
* Ibid., p. 57. 
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poisonous influences thereupon are slowly diffused within oneself, so that making 
allowance for any small failing of conduct in ourselves is always a source of 
calamity |’’™ 

Following up Ming-ts‘ao’s reflections on these matters, a certain Lo P‘o at- 
tempts to refine further the idea of “‘self-watchfulness” as compounded of ab- 
sence of selfishness and cultivation of the true self.** The matter must be under- 
stood rightly, he says, lest “‘self-watchfulness,” an idea taken from the classics, 
become merely the Confucian pedant’s notion of ‘being cautious about his words 
and acts.”” Modern appraisal must see its connection with the “new spirit of 
collectivism.” Lo P‘o’s points are essentially two: 

(1) It is missing the point to regard “‘self-watchfulness” as peculiarly appro- 
priate only to situations in which the Communist is working alone. Actually it 
is highly important in the corporate life itself. This is true because the cause is 
not safe until “group” supervision is irrelevant to the individual’s desire to act 
' rightly: “If in the corporate life I would never do any bad thing, not because the 
supervision of others makes it inconvenient but rather because I myself do not 
want to do any bad thing, then when I am outside of group life, and there is no 
one to supervise me, I will then also surely not do any bad thing.”’®* 

(2) “Existence of true self” takes on new significance when “‘self-watchfulness”’ 
is thus regarded. For, in the corporate life, the danger of obliteration of true self 
lies not in the enticements and corrupting influences of the “old society.” The 
danger is rather that the Communist, having eliminated his old individual in- 
terests and “forgotten himself in group action,” will fail to go all the way, by 
taking the group interest as his own. He will thus end by having no “self” at all, 
and will fail to enter into group life with complete enthusiasm. His relation to the 
group must not be merely negative, passive acceptance of authority. He must 
positively think out, understand, and take the group point of view as his own. 
Such positive adoption, as part of one’s own convictions, of a group decision 
which one has accepted because it is what “everybody” had decided, is a matter 
which presents no epistemological difficulties; it is simply a matter of ‘‘courage.”’ 
A group decision “is not just the point of view of everybody, it is the opinion of 
the individual himself, and he therefore ought courageously to recognize that 
this opinion is ‘my own opinion,’ just as he recognizes that his eyes are ‘my own 
eyes,” 

It requires a wrenching of the imagination to fathom a point of view in which 
what we would call intellectual honesty is transformed into cowardice. Perhaps 
the strangeness of the view is not other than the strangeness of the Communist 
conception of “individualism” as being essentially selfishness—for it must take 
courage indeed to renounce our “selfish” craving to have a mind, a viewpoint, 
of our own. But at least the attempt should be made to understand what is the 


“ Ibid., p. 57. 

*® Lo P‘o, “Tsai lun shen-tu”’ [‘‘Further Remarks on ‘Watching Oneself When Alone’ ’’}, 
LTKJ, pp. 58-62. 

** Ibid., p. 61. 

* Thid., p. 60. 
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structure, and what are the roots in Communist theory and Chinese thought, of 
such ethical and psychological doctrines. In the foregoing homily, we see, per- 
haps, a travesty of a fundamental idea in Buddhist idealism: the great obstacle 
to our achieving salvation is that we cling to the illusion that our false, individual 
mind is real, and so fail to realize that the universal mind is really ours. 

I have been attempting in the foregoing pages to analyze, from limited evi- 
dence, a problem which is attracting increasing attention: the problem of the 
importance, and the character, of the relationship between present Communist 
ideology and earlier pre-Western Chinese thought. To this end I have tried to 
indicate (1) the lines of thought within the Marxist “tradition” which could 
account for what we now observe, and (2) other lines of thought within the 
Confucian ethical tradition of the last several centuries which seem similarly to 
provide some explanation for the present. An examination of important parts of 
recent ideology, at those points where Communism in China most obviously 
takes the form of a new ethics, seems to show a need for both these lines of 
explanation. On the one hand, the student of international Communism will find 
little to surprise him in these Chinese developments, for Communist theory does 
call for the “grafting” of Marxist doctrine and the Communist program onto 
local roots, and in fact the ethical twist that Marxism receives in China is at 
least anticipated by Lenin and Stalin. On the other hand, the student of China 
sees im recent Communist writings and pronouncements the continuation of 
patterns which he notices not only in recent Chinese history but also in periods 
considerably earlier. His impression is constantly reinforced that what is happen- 
ing in China could not, in just its Chinese form, have happened anywhere else. 

We need not hesitate to allow both Communism and the Chinese background 
their place in an explanation of what is now occurring. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that historical developments must have single causes. But we should note 
that this analysis has been dealing almost exclusively with: verbal statements. 
And it is perhaps just in this realm that correspondence between the present and 
the past ought to be most evident. The Chinese must, after all, continue to use 
their language, and certain habitual expressions and hortatory idioms. In the 
methods of the ethical life, on the other hand, resemblance between the Com- 
munist present and the Confucian past seems still appreciable but less close; and, 
as to the aims and the place in society of this ethical life, the correspondence is 
least close. For whereas in the Confucian ideal the cultivation of goodness was 
man’s highest activity and the ultimate expression of his dignity, in Communist 
practice, on the contrary, this cultivation has value just in so far as it completes 
the subjection of the individual to the tasks the state requires of him. 

We should note also that, while the Chinese have in all ages drawn upon their 
past both for inspiration and for propaganda, Chinese Communists, because of 
the jarring changes of the twentieth century, are in a position to borrow with 
far more critica] deliberation. The new society’s relation to the past, Mao has 
suggested, is the same as its relation to foreign cultures. It borrows from both, 
consciously, and, in the borrowing, what is accepted and what neglected is to be 
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determined by present need. But while the Communists are being, in so far as 
they are able, consciously traditionalistic rather than unconsciously traditional 
in their relation to their past, we need not assume that they have ceased to find 
this past interesting in and for itself. Least of all need we assume that all will 
presently change. For the Communist need to induce acceptance of authority 
and uniformity of thought is likely to be a permanent one, and it would seem 


evident from this study that Confucian ethics, whatever its virtues, can be made 
to serve this need very persuasively. 


e” 





Thought Reform of Chinese Intellectuals 


A Psychiatric Evaluation 


ROBERT J. LIFTON 


HE Chinese Communist program of szu-hsiang kai-tsao or “‘thought reform” 

is unique both as a social experiment and as a laboratory for cross-cultural 
psychiatric study. Applied to Westerners and Chinese, to professors, students, 
and peasants, it combines a remarkably widespread dissemination with impres- 
sive emotional force and depth. 

It is a subject which has received much attention in this country (under the 
popular term, ‘“‘brainwashing”’) when involving such groups as American prison- 
ers of war and other incarcerated Westerners. But there has been surprisingly 
little systematic psychological investigation of the thought reform procedures 
which the Chinese have employed with their own people, particularly with their 
intellectuals. 

The most intensive of these all-Chinese thought reform programs for intellec- 
tuals is that conducted in the “revolutionary colleges’’—set up all over China 
immediately after the Communist take-over. These were particularly active 
between 1948 and 1952 when they represented an ideological hard core for the 
entire thought reform movement, an extreme model for reform efforts through- 
out the population. Their techniques—which I will here attempt to describe and 
interpret—can give us a key to the understanding of all Chinese Communist 
thought reform programs, whether applied to Chinese intellectuals, United 
Nations prisoners of war, or Western missionaries. 

The material is drawn from seventeen months of psychiatric research into the 
overall problem of thought reform, which I conducted in the British Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong,from February 1954 to June 1955.’ I interviewed twenty- 
five Westerners? and fifteen Chinese intellectuals who had experienced some type 


Dr. Lifton has been concerned with psychiatric research relating to the Far East, and is 
currently a Research Associate at the Harvard Medical School, and an Assistant in Psy- 
chiatry at the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 

! The study was sponsored for the first seven months by the Asia Foundation, and for 
the remainder by the Washington School of Psychiatry under a grant from the Research 
and Development Division of the Surgeon General’s Office. I am grateful to these organiza 
tions for their support, but accept- sole responsibility for all opinions expressed. 

For invaluable intellectual exchange and stimulation, | am greatly indebted to Dr. 
David McK. Rioch of the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, Conrad Brandt and 
Benjamin Schwartz of Harvard University, Howard Boorman of Columbia University, and 
A. Doak Barnett of the American Universities Field Staff. 

? Results of this work with Westerners have been presented elsewhere : Lifton, ‘‘ ‘Thought 
Reform’ ot Western Civilians in Chinese Communist Prisons,’’ Psychiatry, XIX (1956), 
173-195, and Lifton, ‘Chinese Communist “Thought Reform’: The Assault upon Identity 
and Belief,’’ presented before the Annual Meeting of the American Psychiatric Association, 
Chicago, May 1956, to be published. 
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of thought reform on the Chinese mainland prior to fleeing to Hong Kong. Some 
of the Chinese, whose interview data contributed to this paper, were seen for as 
many as eighty hours over the entire seventeen-month period, others for just a 
few sessions. But wherever possible, I sought to work intensively with relatively 
few subjects, rather than superficially with many. 

[ conducted most of the interviews through an interpreter; only in a few 
cases was this unnecessary, when the subject had a fluent knowledge of English. 
I will not discuss here the rather interesting ramifications of this three-way 
communication system, but I found that when I was able to work with a subject 
over a long period of time, a meaningful relationship could be established and 
reliable material obtained. Shorter-term contacts—because of the language and 
cultural barriers, and the stresses of the Hong Kong political atmosphere—were 
apt to be much less productive, and at times even misleading. I was also able 
to obtain useful information through talks with a few Chinese who had been on 
the “reforming” end of the process, in faculty and Communist Party positions. 
Personal interviews were always the major focus of the work, but I supplemented 
these through study of relevant documents and Chinese cultural material. And 
even more invaluable was the constant advice and collaboration offered to me 
by numerous scholars, Chinese and Western, in the field of Chinese studies. It is 
my hope in this paper and in future work, through applying a psychiatric per- 
spective to East Asian cultural problems, to be able to make some contribution 
in return. 


Tut RevoLutTionary COLLEGE 


Who attends a revolutionary college? Students are drawn from many diver- 
gent sources: former Kuomintang officials and affiliates, teachers who had been 
associated with the old regime, Communist cadres who had demonstrated sig- 
nificant “errors’’ in their work or thoughts, party members who had spent long 
periods of time in KMT areas, students returning from the West, and finally, 
arbitrarily selected groups of university instructors or recent graduates. Many 
in these groups came in response to thinly veiled coercion—the strong “‘sugges- 
tion” that they attend; but others actively sought admission on a voluntary 
basis, in order to try to fit in with the requirements of the new regime, or to at 
least find out what was expected of them. 

The college itself is tightly organized along Communist principles of “demo- 
cratic centralism.” One center may contain as many as 4,000 students, sub- 
divided into sections of about 1,000 each, then classes of 100 to 200 each, and 
finally into six- to ten-man groups. The president of the institution may be a 
well-known scholar serving as a figurehead; technically below him in rank are a 
vice-president and the section heads, who are likely to be Communist Party 
members, and exert the real authority at the center. Under their supervision 
are the class-heads, each of whom works with three special cadres. 

These cadres, usually long-standing and dedicated party workers, play a 
central role in the thought reform process: they are the connecting link between 
the faculty and the students, and it is they who perform the day-to-day leg 
work of the reform process. The three cadres of each class may be designated 
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according to function: the executive cadre, concerned essentially with courses of 
study; the organizing cadre, most intimately involved with the structure and 
function of the small group and the attitudes of the individual students who 
make them up; and the advisory cadre—the only one of the three who may be a 
woman—offering counsel on personal and ideological problems which come 
up during this arduous experience. 

I have divided the six-month reform course into three stages, which represent 
the successive psychological climates to which the student is exposed as he is 
guided along the path of his symbolic death and rebirth: (1) The Great Together- 
ness, (2) The Closing in of the Milieu, and (3) Submission and Rebirth. 


1. The Great Togetherness——Group Identification 


New students approach the course with a varying mixture of curiosity, en- 
thusiasm, and apprehension. When a group of them arrives, their first impression 
is likely to be a favorable one. They encounter an atmosphere which is austere, 
but friendly—an open area of low-slung wooden buildings (frequently converted 
from military barracks) which serve as living quarters and class rooms—old 
students and cadres greeting them warmly, showing them around, speaking 
glowingly of the virtues of the revolutionary college, of the Communist move- 
ment, of the new hope for the future. Then, after a warm welcoming speech by 
the president of the college, they are organized into ten-man study groups. And 
for a period of from a few days to two weeks they are told to “‘just get to know 
each other.” . 

Students are surprised by this free and enthusiastic atmosphere: some among 
the older ones may remain wary, but most are caught up in a feeling of camara- 
derie. Within the small groups they vent their widely shared hostility towards 
the old regime—an important stimulus to the thought reform process. There is 
a frank exchange of feeling and ideas, past and present, as they discuss their 
background experiences, and hopes and fears for the future. There is an air of 
optimism, a feeling of being in the same boat, a high esprit de corps. 

Next, through a series of “thought mobilization” lectures and discussions, 
the philosophy and rationale of the program are impressed upon the individual 
student: the “old society’”’ was evil and corrupt; this was so because it was domi- 
nated by the “exploiting classes’’—the landowners and the bourgeoisie; most 
intellectuals come from these “exploiting classes” (or from the closely related 
petite bourgeoisie) and therefore retain “evil remnants” of their origins and of 
the old regime; each must now rid himself of these “ideological poisons” in order 
to become a “new man”’ in the “new society.” In this way, he is told, the “ide- 
ology of all classes’ can be brought into harmony with “‘objective material con- 
ditions.”* Mao Tse-tung is frequently quoted in his references to ‘‘diseases in 
thought and politics’”’ which require “an attitude of ‘saving men by curing 
their diseases.’ ’’ 


* Ai Ssu-ch'i, “On Problems of Ideological Reform,’’ Hsueh hei, 111, No. 7, Jan. 1, 1961. 

‘ “Correcting Unorthodox Tendencies in Learning, the Party and Literature and Art,”’ 
in C. Brandt, B. Schwartz, and J. K. Fairbank, A Documentary History of Chinese Commu- 
nism (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), p. 392 
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At this time, and throughout the program, thought reform is presented to the 
student as a morally uplifting, harmonizing, and therapeutic experience. 

Then the formal courses begin—the first usually entitled the History of the 
Development of Society (to be later followed by Lenin—the State, Materialistic 
Dialectics, History of the Chinese Revolution, Theory of the New Democracy, 
and Field Study—visits to old Communist workshops and industrial centers). 
The subject matter is introduced by a two- to six-hour lecture delivered by a 
leading Communist theorist. This is followed by the interminable hsweh hsi or 
study sessions within the six- to ten-man group, where the real work of thought 
reform takes place. Discussion of the lecture material is led by the group leader 
who has been elected by its members——usually because of his superior knowledge 
of Marxism. At this point he encourages a spirited exchange of all views, and 
takes no side when there is a disagreement. The other students realize that the 
group leader is making daily reports to a cadre or to the class head, but the full 
significance of these is not yet appreciated; they may be viewed as simply a 
necessary organizational procedure. Most students retain a feeling of pulling 
together towards a common goal in a group crusading spirit. 


2. The Closing in of the Milieu—The Period of Emotional Conflict 


About four to six weeks from the beginning of thought reform—at about the 
time of the completion of the first course—a change begins to develop in the 
atmosphere. With the submission of the first “thought summary” (these must 
be prepared after each course) there is a shift in emphasis from the intellectual 
and ideological to the personal and the emotional. The student begins to find 
that he, rather than the Communist doctrine, is the object of study. A pattern 
of criticism, self-criticism, and confession develops—pursued with increasing 
intensity throughout the remainder of the course. 

Now the group leader is no longer “neutral”; acting upon instructions from 
above, he begins to “lean to one side,” to support the “progressive elements”’; 
to apply stronger pressures in the direction of reform. He and the “activists” 
who begin to emerge, take the lead in setting the tone for the group. The descrip- 
tions of past and present attitudes which the student so freely gave during the 
first few weeks of the course now come back to haunt him. Not only his ideas, 
but his underlying motivations are carefully scrutinized. Failure to achieve the 
correct “materialistic viewpoint,” “proletarian standpoint,” and “dialectical 
methodology,” is pointed out, and the causes for this deficiency are carefully 
analyzed. 

Criticisms cover every phase of past and present thought and behavior; they 
not only “nip in the bud” the slightest show of unorthodoxy or nonconformity, 
but they also point up “false progressives’’—students who outwardly express 
the “correct”’ views without true depth of feeling. Group members are con- 
stantly on the lookout for indications in others of lack of real involvement in 
the process. Kach must demonstrate the genuineness of his reform through con- 
tinuous personal enthusiasm, and active participation in the criticism of fellow 
students. In this way he can avoid being rebuked for “failure to combine theory 
with practice.” 
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Standard criticisms repeatedly driven home include: “individualism’”’—placing 
personal interests above those of “the people’’—probably the most emphasized 
of all; “subjectivism’’—applying a personal viewpoint to a problem rather than 
a “scientific”? Marxist approach; ‘“‘objectivism’’—undue detachment, viewing 
oneself “above class distinction,” or “posing as a spectator of the new China’’; 
“sentimentalism”—allowing one’s attachment to family or friends to interfere 
with reform needs, therefore “carrying about an ideological burden’’ (usually as- 
sociated with reluctance to denounce family members or friends allegedly asso- 
ciated with the ‘exploiting classes.” And in addition: “‘deviationism,” ‘‘oppor- 
tunism,”’ “dogmatism,” “reflecting exploiting class ideology,” ‘‘overly technical 
viewpoints,” “bureaucratism,” “individual heroism,” “revisionism,” ‘“depart- 
mentalism,”’ “sectarianism,” “idealism,” and “pro-American outlook.” 

The student is required to accept these criticisms gratefully when they are 
offered. But more than this, he is expected to both anticipate and expand upon 
them through the even more important device of self-criticism. He must cor- 
rectly analyze his own thoughts and actions, and review his past life—family, 
educational, and social—in order to uncover the source of his difficulties. And the 
resulting insights are always expressed within the Communist jargon—corrupt 
“ruling class” and ‘“‘bourgeois”’ influences, derived from his specific class origin. 

The criticism and self-criticism process.is also extended into every aspect of 
daily life, always with a highly moralistic tone. Under attack here are the “bour- 
geois”’ or “ruling class” characteristics of pride, conceit, greed, competitiveness, 
dishonesty, boastfulness, and rudeness. Relationships with the opposite sex are 
discussed and evaluated, solely in terms of their effects upon the individual’s 
progress in reform. Where a “backward”’ girl friend is thought to be impeding 
his progress, a student may be advised to break off a liaison; but if both are ‘“‘pro- 
gressive,” or if one is thought to be aiding the other’s progress, the relationship 
will be condoned. Sexual contacts are, on the whole, discouraged, as it is felt that 
they drain energies from the thought reform process. 

The student must, within the small group, confess all of the evils of his past 
life. Political and moral considerations here become inextricably merged; but 
especially emphasized are any ‘‘reactionary”’ affiliations with the old regime or 
with its student organizations. Each student develops a running confession, 
supplemented by material from his self-criticisms and “thought summaries’’; its 
content becomes widely known to students, cadres, and class heads, and it 
serves as 2 continuous indicator of his progress in reform. 

Most are caught up in the universal confession compulsion which sweeps the 
environment: students vie to outdo each other in the frankness, completeness, 
and luridness of their individual confessions; one group challenges another to 
match its collective confessions; personal confession is the major topic of dis- 
cussion at small group meetings, large student gatherings, informal talks with 
cadres, and in articles in wall newspapers. Everywhere one encounters the ques- 
tion: “Have you made your full confession?” 

Confession tensions are brought to a head through a mass, prearranged, 
revival-like gathering where a student with a particularly evil past is given the 
opportunity to redeem himself. Before hundreds or even thousands, of fellow 
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students, he presents a lurid description of his past sins: political work with the 
Nationalists, anti-Communist activities, stealing money from his company, 
violating his neighbor’s daughter. He expresses relief at ‘washing away all of my 
sins,” and gratitude towards the Government for allowing him to “become a 
new man.” 

As the months pass, “‘progressives’’ and “activists” take increasing leadership, 
aided by group manipulations by cadres and class heads. Where a group leader is 
not sufficiently effective, if his reports to the class head are not considered satis- 
factory, or where there is a general “lagging behind” in a particular group, a 
reshuffling of groups is engineered from above. The weak group becomes reinforced 
by the addition of one or two “‘activists,” and the former group leader, in his new 
group, is reduced to the level of an ordinary student. Although group leaders 
may still be elected by the students, these shifts can insure that this position is 
always held by one considered “progressive” and ‘‘reliable.”’ 

At the same time, ‘backward elements’’—students with suspicious back- 
grounds, whose confessions are not considered thorough enough, who do not 
demonstrate adequate enthusiasm in reforming themselves and criticizing 
others, whose attitudes are found wanting—are singled out for further attention. 
Such a student becomes the target for relentless criticism in his group; and during 
odd hours he is approached by other students and cadres in attempts to persuade 
him to mend his ways. Should he fail to respond, friendliness gives way to veiled 
threats, and he may be called in to receive an official admonition from a class 
head. As a last resort, he may be subjected to the ultimate humility of a mass 
“struggle” meeting: in ritualistic form, he is publicly denounced by faculty 
members, cadres, and fellow students, his deficiencies reiterated and laid bare. 
It becomes quite clear that his future in Communist China is indeed precarious, 
and the ceremony serves as a grim warning for other students of questionable 
standing. 

In response to all of these pressures, no student can avoid experiencing some 
degree of fear, anxiety, and conflict. Each is disturbed over what he may be hid- 
ing, worried about how he may come out of this ordeal. Some, recalling either 
stories they have heard or personal experiences, find revived in their minds 
images of the extreme measures used by the Communists in dealing with their 
enemies. All are extremely fearful of the consequences of being considered a 
“reactionary.” 

Students who show signs of emotional disturbance are encouraged to seek help 
by talking over their “thought problem” with the advisory cadre, in order to 
resolve whatever conflicts exist. Many experience psychosomatic expressions of 
their problems—fatigue, insomnia, loss of appetite, vague aches and pains, or 
gastrointestinal symptoms. Should they take their complaints to the college doc- 
tor, they are apt to encounter a reform-oriented and psychologically sophisti- 
cated reply: “There is nothing wrong with your body. It must be your thoughts 
that are sick. You will feel better when you have solved your problems and com- 
pleted your reform.” And indeed, most students are in a state of painful inner 
tension; relief is badly needed. 
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3. Submission and ‘‘Rebirth’’ 


The last stage—that of the over-all thought summary or final confession— 
supplies each student with a means of resolving his conflicts. It is ushered in by 
a mass meeting at which high Communist officials and faculty members empha- 
size the importance of the final thought summary as the crystallization of the 
entire course. Group sessions over the next two or three days are devoted exclu- 
sively to discussions of the form this summary is to take. It is to be a life history, 
beginning two generations back and extending through the reform experience. 
It must, with candor and thoroughness, describe the historical development of 
one’s thoughts, and the relationships of these to actions. It is also to include a 
detailed analysis of the personal effects of thought reform. 

The summary may be from five to twenty-five thousand Chinese characters, 
(roughly equivalent numerically to English words) and require about ten days 
of preparation. Each student then must read his summary to the group, where 
he is subjected to more prolonged and penetrating criticism. He may be kept 
under fire for several days of detailed discussion and painful revision, as every 
group member is considered responsible for the approval of each confession pre- 
sented, and all may even have to place their signatures upon it. 

The confession is the student’s final opportunity to bring out anything he has 
previously held back, as well as to elaborate upon everything he has already said. 
It always includes a detailed analysis of class origin. And in almost every case, 
its central feature is the denunciation of the father, both as a symbol of the 
exploiting classes, and as an individual. The student usually finds the recitation 
of his father’s personal, political, and economic abuses to be the most painful 
part of his entire thought reform. He may require endless prodding, persuasion, 
and indirect threats before he is able to take this crucial step. But he has little 
choice and he almost invariably complies. 

The confession ends with an emphasis of personal liabilities which still remain, 
attitudes in need of further reform, and the solemn resolve to continue attempts 
at self-improvement and to serve the regime devotedly in the future. When his 
confession is approved, the student experiences great emotional relief. He has 
weathered the thought reform ordeal, renotinced his past, and established an 
organic bond between himself and the Government. His confession will accom- 
pany him throughout his future career as a permanent part of his personal 
record. 

It is no wonder that this period of the final thought summary is frequently 
referred to as “taking a bath.” It is the symbolic submission to the regime, and 
at the same time the expression of individual rebirth into the Chinese Communist 
community. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 


What are the most important psychological principles of this thought reform 
process as it bears down upon the Chinese intellectual? These could be expressed 
from many points of view, but I will here briefly discuss the five general areas 
which I consider to be of greatest significance. The analysis must be derived of 
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course from the manner in which I see the process through my own Western 
eyes. I make no claim that the Chinese Communists would themselves view it in 
the same fashion; indeed, we can be quite sure that their theoretical frame of 
reference is related to Marxist doctrine and practice, and would hardly include 
these psychiatric categories. 


1. Milieu Control 


Thought reform creates what is probably the most profoundly controlled and 
manipulated group environment that has ever existed. During the hsueh hsi 
sessions which take up most of the student’s waking hours, his every action, 
thought, and attitude may be noted by the group leader and reported to a cadre 
or a faculty member—-who may in turn use this knowledge to specify new ap- 
proaches to be used upon the individual student or upon the group as a whole. 
And during after-hours there is little relief: since it is considered the duty of each 
student to help others in their reform and to make known to the authorities any 
relevant information, even casual conversations may be reported back. 

Little spontaneity of expression can exist as the student can never be certain 
that anything he says will not be made use of to bring further pressures to bear 
against him. He is living in a virtually air tight communication system: he does 
not leave it, no outside or contradictory ideas come through to him, and he 
never has the opportunity to weigh objectively a thought or attitude. He is in- 
volved in a vast drama in three acts (the three stages described), directed from 
above in a predetermined sequence, and performed again with a new cast of 
characters during each six months reform course. 

The milieu quickly imposes its values and its language; and the student must 
live, think, and phrase his ideas solely within this ethical code and semantic 
vernacular. His environment is so mobilized that it will psychologically support 
him only if he meets its standards, and will quickly and thoroughly undermine 
him when he fails to do so. More and more, there is a blending of external and 
internal milieux, as his own attitudes and beliefs become identical with those of 
his outer environment. 

It is this quality of milieu control which gives the thought reform program 
its awesome effect upon the individual. It is similar to what George Orwell so 
brilliantly envisioned in his novel, Nineteen Eighty-Four. Orwell—in a Western 
conception—saw milieu control accomplished through mechanical means, such 
as the two-way “telescreen.”” But the Chinese have done it through a human 
recording and transmitting apparatus, extending their control more deeply into 
the student’s innermost world. This human form of milieu control, practiced 
throughout China on a less intensive basis, explains how the Communists are 
able to maintain such tight reins over their sprawling population without benefit 
of an advanced mechanical communication system. 


2. Guilt, Shame, and Confession 


In its stress upon past evils and its demand for confession and reform, thought 
reform exerts a continuous pressure upon the student towards experiencing a 
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sense of guilt—feelings of sinfulness and expectations of punishment. But per- 
haps an even more potent weapon among Chinese is that of shame.* The ‘“‘back- 
ward” student or nonconformist is criticized, harassed, rejected, publicly 
disgraced—a pariah cast out by his fellows. In his loss of “face’”’—of social 
recognition, prestige, and of self-esteem—he cannot help but experience feelings 
of personal humiliation, of failing to meet the standards of the prevailing group. 
On the other hand, in complying—informing on others, allowing himself to be 
publicly exposed, and especially in criticizing his father—he may find that his 
actions are in conflict with his previous ethical and behavioral standards, and 
this also leads to feelings of guilt and shame. Either way, as guilt and shame 
mount within, he may come to feel that his fears and conflicts, in fact all of his 
emotional pain, are caused by his own evil and worthlessness. He begins to be- 
lieve that he is deserving of any punishment or rejection which the group may 
impose, and that he is really in need of reform. 

Thus, thought reform plays upon susceptibilities to these two disturbing emo- 
tions developed in the student over the course of his lifetime. He can, and indeed 
he must, find relief through the prescribed confession method. Through critically 
laying himself bare, he finds both an outlet for the pressure valves of guilt and 
shame, and a means of regaining standing in his environment. The confession 
becomes an inner compulsion, and at the same time a useful and necessary adap- 
tive device. It may contain gross exaggerations and omit special individual 
secrets; but it is nonetheless a symbolic expression of atonement and redemption, 
an act of self-surrender in making one’s peace with a demanding milieu. 


3. Group Analysis and Sanction 


The hsueh hsi or small study group is the vehicle for all thought reform pres- 
sures. And in a group-oriented culture like the Chinese, where so much emphasis 
has always been placed upon group harmony rather than individualistic achieve- 
ment, this greatly enhances the effectiveness of the program. 

The group has at its disposal a set of psychological principles attributing all 
personality traits to class origin. Although this has questionable theoretical va- 
lidity in our eyes, it can be effectively made use of for the purposes of reform. 
The group also employs approaches which resemble some of those we use in our 
own psychiatric work : depth interpretations,emphasis upon inner feelings, viewing 
early life influences as important factors in shaping the adult personality, and 
requiring the person under “treatment” to bring out most of his own material. 





* In this paper I will make no attempt to explore the many important questions which 
thought reform raises in regard to psychiatric theory, such as the significance of the oc- 
currence of guilt and shame in Chinese culture. The fact that both emotions are effectively 
employed in the process would tend to add support to Singer’s criticisms of the concept of 
guilt and shame cultures, in which China is customarily placed in the ‘‘shame”’ category. 
G. Piers and M. B. Singer, Shame and Guilt (Springfield, Ill., 1953). It is true, however, that 
the sense of shame is the more important sanction in this all-Chinese application of thought 
reform. For further understanding, it is necessary to compare the inner meanings of these 
emotions to individual Chinese and Western subjects, which I intend to do in later publica- 
tions. 
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Thought reform manipulations make use of mutual hostilities—as long as these 
can be harnessed to promote the reform process. He who has been sharply criti- 
cized is likely in turn to throw the book at his critic, although this is technically 
not the “correct” attitude to show. It is only when these animosities become so 
marked that they interfere with reform that the authorities will intervene, 
sometimes through transferring one of the combatants into a different group. 

In addition, the group adds a highly charged morality and an absolute doc- 
trinal authority for the “correctness” of any solution or point of view. It is 
difficult indeed for the individual student to stand up to this multi-dimensional 
approach. He is bound to begin to feel—when he disagrees, meets criticism, fails 
to comply, or even has an “incorrect” thought—that this must be his personal 
problem; it is he who must give way and “change.” 


4. Emotional Appeals 


Thought reform does not consist entirely of painful experiences; it contains 
many meaningful psychological satisfactions as well. To an intellectual who had 
been disaffected from the former regime, dissatisfied and highly confused in his 
status, thought reform offers much to fill this emotional vacuum. Despite his 
conflicts, he experiences the ‘‘great togetherness” I have already mentioned, in 
small groups in the Communist movement and in the binding emotions of na- 
tionalism. He undergoes the emotional catharsis of personal confession, the 
relief of saying the unsaid, of holding nothing back. He attains the rewards of 
self-surrender, of giving up his individual struggles, merging with an all-powerful 
force, and thereby sharing its strength. And finally—perhaps most important of 
all—he shares the powerful bond of participation in a great “moral crusade”— 
reforming himself, reforming others around him, reforming society, joining in 


the “struggle for peace,” “‘the brotherhood of man,” and “the great Communist 
future.”’ 


5. The Shift in Role Behavior and in Personal Identiiy 


Chinese culture and particularly the Chinese family, have traditionally empha- 
sized the concept of proper roles: they have concretized specific patterns of 
behavior which are developed in the individual largely through the expectations 
and demands of others. For instance, in Chinese life, the role of the husband, 
the wife, the elder brother, the younger brother, the father, the mother, and 
the daughter have always been clearly typed and well defined. But during the 
revolutionary ferment of the first half of the twentieth century, many of these 
patterns came under sharp criticism by vanguard intellectual groups.* And in 
the years prior to the Communist take-over, the social and political confusion 
placed additional strains upon the young intellectual in his attempts to reconcile 
old roles with new ideas—in his concept of who and what he was, or his sense of 


* See, for example, discussions of these trends in Wen-Han Kiang, The Chinese Student 
Movement (New York, 1948), Olga Lang, Chinese Family and Society (New Haven, 1946), 
Marion J. Levy, Jr., The Family Revolution in Modern China (Cambridge, Mass., 1949). 
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inner identity.’ He was torn between such identities as the filial son, the rebel- 
lious reformer, and the uninvolved cynic. The Communists seek to resolve this 
dilemma in each student by supplying a common identity—that of the zealous 
adherent of the new regime. Of the three former identities, the second (the re- 
bellious reformer) can be made quite compatible with thought reform, the third 
(the uninvolved cynic) can be easily undermined, but the first (the filial son) 
has the deepest emotional roots and stands most in the way of the reform process. 

Thus, one of thought reform’s major goals is a highly significant shift in role 
behavior and personal identity from the filial son or daughter to the enthusiastic 
participant in the Communist movement. It is dramatically symbolized in the 
student’s denunciation of his father: he must renounce the symbol of the old 
order and the mainspring of his former identity before he can accomplish his 
personal upheaval. And he is expected to bring the same “correct behavior” 
and loyalty to his new set of allegiances. This is particularly true for younger 
students, those in their post-adolescence or early adulthood; this is normally a 
period of identity crisis,’ a time when the individual is most susceptible to 
ideological or religious conversion, and it has been very much the case with the 
young Chinese intellectual. The break with his family and his past is his symbolic 
death, the mystical union with the Government and the People, his rebirth. 

Adding up all five of these psychological categories, thought reform bears 
certain resemblances to emotional experiences with which we are more familiar. 
In its emotional zeal to “‘save souls,” its emphasis upon guilt and shame, its de- 
mand for atonement, recantation, and reform, it resembles an induced religious 
conversion. In its analytic procedures and its “therapeutic” emphasis, it is a 
coercive form of psychotherapy—unique in supplying both the disease and the 
cure. Through all of these techniques it harnesses the most powerful human 
emotions in the total manipulation of the individual. 

Does this type of “thought reform” succeed? Do these psychological pressures 
achieve their aims? Here, we cannot do more than speculate, as the cases at our 
disposal are only the “failures’”—those who fled. But from their composite 
descriptions, we may delineate three types of responses: the zealous ‘‘converts,”’ 
who are the most successful products, particularly among the young; the resistors 
who felt suffocated by the process, some of whom break away; and the great 
majority of students, the in-between group, partially convinced, but essentially 
concerned with adapting themselves to this great stress and assuring their future 
under the new regime. Some people in the first and third groups may feel “‘puri- 
fied” and helped by the process despite the pain they have experienced. On the 
other hand, some of my subjects who defected had originally been extremely 
sympathetic to the regime; with them the process had a reverse effect. 

The question of belief in abstract theoretical ideas is not the most important 


’ Erik H. Erikson, ‘‘The Problem of Ego Identity,’’ Journal of the American Psychoana 
lytic Association, IV (1956), 56, and Erikson, ‘‘On the Sense of Inner Identity,” in Health 
and Human Relations (New York, 1953). 

* Erikson, “Ego Identity.’’ 
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one; what counts psychologically is the individual’s need to find an identity 
and a way of life under these existing pressures. He can do this only through 
some degree of “reform,’’ whether from the depths of his soul, in mere outward 
compliance, or like most, somewhere in-between. 

On the whole, we can say that thought reform seems to develop in most stu- 
dents intellectual and emotional responses which are useful to the Communist 
regime. These responses continue to be supported and demanded by the gen- 
eral environment of Communist China long after the course has been completed, 
and this is a crucial factor in the program’s effectiveness. Thought reform thus 
accelerates the process by which Marxist doctrine and ethics become the major 
“realities”? open to the Chinese intellectuals in their struggles to attain harmony 
with their outer world. 


TuovuGcut Rerorm AND CHINESE CULTURE 


One cannot adequately understand the thought reform program without some 
perspective on its relationship to Chinese culture. I have described the origins 
of the process in another paper,’ but a brief summary is perhaps in order here. 
The forms (criticism, self-criticism, “struggle,” and confession) as well as the 
content (the allegedly scientific Marxist doctrine) of the program appear to be 
carried over from Russian Communist practice. But the Chinese have integrated 
these into a comprehensive process, contributing an emphasis upon reform 
rather than purge, as well as the nuances of group and individual psychological 
pressures. A third less tangible influence, which transcends both Russian and 
Chinese practices is the special mystique'® of the totalitarian secular religion— 
demanding inquisitions and conversion of heretics, real or imagined. 

Tracing the history of thought reform (as told by Chinese informants) it goes 
back to the early days of the Chinese Communist movement (late 1920’s or 
early 1930’s) when rather simple reform methods were first applied to captured 
enemy soldiers. More sophisticated techniques were developed during the Yenan 
period, and employed with intellectuals in such institutions as the Anti-Japanese 
University, Lu Hsun College, and the Marxist-Leninist Institute—from which 
the revolutionary colleges appear to be the direct descendents. We have no 
evidence that the Chinese, in evolving their programs, have made deliberate 
use of any known psychiatric techniques or of Pavlovian theory, as is so often 
asserted. Rather, they have on a pragmatic trial-and-error basis, called forth 
their long-standing cultural emphasis and skill in the conduct and manipulation 
of personal relationships, combining these with their Marxist imports in what 
is probably the totalitarian expression of a national genius. 

Is thought reform consistent with traditional Chinese culture, or does it violate 
long-standing Chinese values and practices? This is a subject of much contention, 
with one’s point of view frequently depending largely upon his special image of 
Chinese culture; and we are dealing with a culture so vast that it allows for 





* Lifton, “Thought Reform of Western Civilians.” 
1° See A. Inkeles, ‘“The Totalitarian Mystique: Some Impressions of the Dynamics of 
Totalitarian Society,” in Totalitarianism (Cambridge, Mass., 1954). 
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many conflicting images. I will not attempt to give a complete answer to this, 
nor am I competent to do so, but a few basic concepts have direct bearing here 
upon the nature and effectiveness of the thought reform program. 

The essential thesis of the process—that man can and should be re-educated, 
that he must follow the “correct”’ ideological path as a guide to human conduct, 
and that he is constantly to further his “self-cultivation”—is directly in the 
Confucian tradition." And it is no accident that Liu Shao-ch‘i, despite the offi- 
cial Communist derogation of classical Chinese philosophy, quotes extensively 
from Confucius and Mencius in his classical elaboration of the desired emotions 
and attitudes of the “Good Communist,” required reading for all students 
during thought reform. In this vein, one informant stated that during the 
thirties the Chinese Communist Party was criticized by its Russian mentors 
for remaining too much influenced by classical Confucian ethics; and a Western 
observer has viewed the thought reform movement as a modern Communist 
revival of the chun-tzu, the ethical Confucian man.” 

Thought reform also makes use of many traditional Chinese educational 
approaches, including constant repetition and the use of exact models. A Chinese 
social scientist told me that the rigidly defined form of the final confession of 
thought reform reminded him of the “eight-legged essay” of the traditional 
Chinese state examination. 

But one should not overstrain these analogies. Other features of thought re- 
form are directly antithetical to some of the most basic Chinese cultural insti- 
tutions. Older Chinese, and Westerners who have known China, have been 
appalled by the open denunciation of the father in a culture so rooted in filial 
piety that it was considered disrespectful for a son to write or speak his father’s 
name. Similarly, in traditional Chinese life one would go to great lengths to avoid 
humiliation or “loss of face” before others, and at the same time attempt to avoid 
putting someone else in a position where this might happen to him, a code of 
propriety clearly violated by the abject public confessions‘ and the vindictive 
open criticisms of thought reform. And finally, the practice of informing on and 
criticizing family and friends strongly violates Chinese concepts of loyalty. 

Yet some of these very conflicts with traditional Chinese cultural values could 
add to the program’s psychological appeal for a young and rebellious generation 
of intellectuals, although at the same time causing them much inner conflict. 
Many of them had become emotionally involved in breaking away from old 
traditions and could find support for their defiance in thought reform. Criticism 


Confucian influence is emphasized by: Brandt, Schwartz, and Fairbank; Walter 
Gourley, ‘“The Chinese Communist Cadre: Key to Political Control,’”’ (Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University, Feb. 1952); and Richard L. Walker, China Under Communism: 
The First Five Years (New Haven, 1955). 

'? How to Be a Good Communist (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1951). 

8 “Effects of ‘Thought Reform’ on the Masses,’”’ from the Times (London), reprinted in 
the South China Morning Post (Hong Kong) Oct. 12, 1954. 

‘4 It is true that public officials in China were traditionally required to accept blame for 
such things as natural catastrophes, and ‘‘confess’’ that their unworthiness might have 
been responsible. But this did not involve real shame or a public “‘loss of face.’’ 
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of such practices as exaggerated family loyalties and unqualified filial piety had 
become a vivid part of twentieth-century Chinese intellectual life,“ to the extent 
of being viewed as counter-trends'* in Chinese culture. Thought reform takes 
full advantage of these counter-trends, and turns to its purposes much of the 
personal and broad intellectual rebellion of modern China. 

Much more time is needed before we can evaluate the long-term relationship 
between thought reform and Chinese culture, and the extent to which the rebel- 
liousness of Chinese intellectuals may in turn work against the program, as was 
the case with some of my subjects. Thought reform has played a large part in 
superimposing a new Chinese Communist ‘‘culture,” particularly in the intellec- 
tual and ideological spheres. As the younger intellectuals emerge with their 
educations increasingly limited to Communist teachings, there may be less 
emphasis upon “reform” and more focus on continuing indoctrination. This trend 
has already begun, as evidenced by the conversion of most revolutionary colleges 
into more conventional Marxist schools and training centers. But thought reform 
is nonetheless a continuing program, and much attention is still given to the 
“correction of ideological errors” throughout the population.” Since one never 
can achieve god-like perfection in the Communist rites, the Chinese intellectual 
is likely to continue to find his “human feelings’* under cyclic bombardment 
from this strange combination of psychological pressures developed for his ‘‘re- 
education.” 





'S See footnote 6. 


'®R. Bunzel, and J. H. Weakland, ‘‘An Anthropological Approach to Chinese Commu 
nism,’’ Columbia University Research in Contemporary Cultures, undated. 

'’ Bee Theodore Hsi-en Chen and Sin-Ming Chiu, ‘‘Thought Reform in Communist 
China,” FES, XXIV (Dec. 1955), 177. 

* Respect for “human feelings” rather than rigid laws or regulations is another 
important traditional Chinese value which thought reform violates, although in another 
sense, it gives great recognition to the importance of influencing human feelings 





Burma’s Foreign Policy, 1948-56 


Neutralism, Third Force, and Rice 
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HE second national or parliamentary elections in Burma for the Chamber 

of Deputies were held on April 27, 1956. The Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League, the majority coalition party in power since independence, predominantly 
socialist in orientation, ran against the Communist-led National Unity Front 
and several right-wing opposition coalitions. The AFPFL and allied vote did not 
measure up to pre-election predictions but it again overwhelmingly captured 
control of the Chamber.' The AF PF L, whose president was Prime Minister U Nu, 
conducted a vigorous campaign, running on its record. During the campaign 
rally U Nu urged his party to acquaint ‘‘the people with our activities.” In fact, 
he went on to say, ‘‘we have not been successful in putting across even one tenth 
of our accomplishments to the people. In the short period of seven or eight years 
since independence, the AFPFL have made very remarkable achievements in 
the fields of education, health, national economy, national unity, public morality 
and rehabilitation, while at the same time we are busily engaged in the suppres- 
sion of the general insurrection.’ Toward the conclusion of his address he spoke 
of foreign policy. On this issue he scored the opposition parties as ‘advocates of 
one bloc or other [which] will plunge Burma into a holocaust of war as in the case 
of Indo-China and Korea.”’ He defined the elements of this policy as ‘‘not align- 
ing Burma with any power bloc. . . establishing friendly relations with all coun- 
tries. .. pursuing the cause of world peace. ..a line of action receiving the ap- 
probation of even those persons and those countries which had in past criticised 
our neutral policy and suspected our motives.’” 


Dr. Trager is Research Professor of Government and Director of the Burma Research 
Project at New York University. 

' There are 250 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. Elections were postponed for security 
reasons in 5 constituencies, uncontested in 36 AFPFL and allied strongholds. At this writing 
(May 25) information affecting a total of 233 seats is available. The AFPFL and its allies 
won 169 seats, and together with the probable accession of 7 of the 11 elected independents 
control 176. The National Unity Front captured 46; three right wing groups (the Arakanese, 
Burma National Bloc, and Pa‘o) won 7. Thus the opposition groups command 57 seats as 
compared with a maximum of 37 in the previous parliament elected in 1951. If however the 
votes are totaled and if all the 1956 votes for the independents were to be assigned to the 
opposition then the latter garnered 44.8 per cent of the vote cast as compared with 46.6 
per cent in 1951. See the Nation (Rangoon, May 15, 1956) for a useful summary 

* From a speech at the AFPFL Mass Conference, Rangoon, March 4, reported in the 
Burma Weekly Bulletin, 1V (March 8, 1956). 

* This is the policy U Nu formulated both in the United States and earlier at Bandung. 
See his speech of July 1, 1955, ‘‘An Asian Speaks About Neutrality.”’ (Washington, D. C., 
National Press Club), reprinted in An Asian Speaks (Washington, D. C., n.d.), pp. 13-18; 
and Resurgence, A Collection of Three Speeches, published by the Directorate of Information 
(Rangoon, 1955). 
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What follows is an analysis of this broad definition of Burma’s foreign policy, 
accepted by the AFPFL and the government since independence, January 4, 
1948. Since the elections returned U Nu’s government for a second five-year 
term of office, it is most probable that this policy will continue. (The post-election 
cabinet changes have, if anything, reinforced this policy.) Thus there is added 
reason for the analysis. 

Foreign policy in Burma has been and is the outcome, first, of the ideological 
position of its leaders, and second, of the practical necessity of solving its major 
economic problem: exporting rice—currently at the rate of two million tons per 
year, roughly two-thirds of its largest prewar total—to earn the foreign exchange 
required for imports designed to round out the domestic Pyidawtha or Welfare 
State program. 

The present leadership of Burma has its roots in the prewar Thakin nation- 
alist movement first organized as the “‘We Burmans Association,” the Dohbama 
Asiayone, developing out of the University of Rangoon student strike of Febru- 
ary 1936. The Thakins were then as now anti-imperialist, ardent nationalists. 
At their fifth Annual Congress in May 1940 they adopted the Leninist position 
on war: turn an imperialist war into a revolutionary nationalist struggle, the 
main enemy (capitalist overlordship) is at home! Thus when World War II broke 
out the Thakins first fought the British—‘English difficulties are our oppor- 
tunity’’—and later joined them in the successful attempt to win national freedom. 
It was then, in August 1944, that they formed the coalition party known as the 
Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League led by Socialists and Communists and 
their supporters in the peasant, trade union, women’s, youth, and ethnic organ- 
izations. 

The attainment of independence failed to preserve the unity of the coalition.‘ 
Conflict between the Socialists and Communists over the road to power, that is, 
the strategy and tactics of completing the nationalist revolution against England, 
occurred almost from the beginning of the AFPFL. These issues were formulated 
largely in terms of foreign policy. The intra-coalition conflict erupted into a full- 
scale Communist insurrection in 1948. 

During the first days of the Republic, while Prime Minister U Nu strove to 
maintain “leftist unity,” he none the less vigorously defended the bases of the 
Nu-Attlee (and Bo Letya-Freeman Supplementary) Agreement of 1947 against 
the Communists. The Agreement called for the use of a British Military Mission 
in Burma. He coupled this position with a declaration of Burma’s “friendly rela- 
tions’’ with the U.8.8. R., as well as the United Kingdom and the United States.* 


*The AFPFL or The Communist Party, Who Is Right? (Rangoon, 1952), a collection of 
documents published by the AFPFL as a mimeographed pamphlet in Burmese. For a fuller 
discussion see the author’s chapter “Insurrectionary Movements” in Burma (New Haven, 
1956). 

* Speech on June 13, 1948, ‘“The Nature of Leftist Unity,’’ Towards Peace and Democracy 
(Rangoon, 1949), p. 117. Negotiations with the British had proceeded rapidly. On Dec. 20, 
1946 Prime Minister Attlee invited a Burmese delegation headed by General Aung San to 
London. Their talks ended in an Agreement (Cmd. 7029) for the election of a self-deter- 
mining Constituent Assembly in April 1947. Following the assassination of the Socialist 
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The appeal for “leftist unity” did not prevent the insurrection. The Communists 
wanted close ties only with the U. 8. 8. R. Their expulsion from the AFPFL and 
the armed insurrection against the government did not yet insure internal agree- 
ment on foreign policy and other issues. 

There still remained a vigorous “left wing’”’ faction within the government and 
the Party. On May Day, 1950, this group, led by Thakin Lwin, the President 
of the Trade Union Congress, Burma, proposed that the latter join the Moscow- 
dominated World Federation of Trade Unions. The government felt that its 
neutrality policy would be jeopardized by this new move at the very time when 
it was seeking American and Commonwealth aid. It justified the appeal for aid 
on the ground that it would accept aid from any quarter ‘without strings’’; and 
particularly at this time when it was fighting an armed Communist insurrection. 
The crisis deepened when Burma, as a loyal supporter of the United Nations, 
voted with the majority of the General Assembly on June 27, 1950, to condemn 
the North Koreans as the aggressors against the South Koreans. (It is instructive 
to note that India and Indonesia both abstained on this vote.) 

The Thakin Lwin faction in the AFPFL used the government’s anti-North 
Korean UN vote as the platform for an open and vigorous attack on Prime 
Minister Thakin Nu when Parliament convened in September 1950. The League 
responded by expelling Lwin and his co-worker, Thakin Hla Kywe, Vice-President 
of the TUCB. This led to a new split when, in December 1950, Lwin, Hla Kywe, 
and approximately forty other leaders in the AF PFL, formed a new party, the 
Burma Workers’ and Peasants’ Party (BWPP)—charging Thakin Nu and the 
Socialists with being “serfs of the capitalo-expansionists and. . . deviationists 
from the creed of Marx and Lenin.” This aboveground Communist party—in all 
but name—fought a losing battle. (Today it is part of the National Unity Front, 
ostentatiously keeping alive the fiction of its independence while responding 
regularly to Chinese or Russian propaganda themes.) The government retained 
or secured control of the mass organizations of labor, peasants, and women, 
easily surmounting this political attack on its organization. However, the issue 
of foreign policy once again became sharply accentuated precisely because Burma 
agreed to accept U.S. economic aid by signing an agreement in September 1950. 
Fears were aroused that Burma would get pulled into one or the other “power 
blocs.” Thakin Nu’s government maintained its position by voicing its strong 
support for the policy of neutralism—i.e., favoring neither bloc, accepting aid 
from whatever source provided “such aids. . . do not affect directly or indirectly 
the sovereignty of our country.’’* 

There can be little doubt that Burma’s foreign policy at this time, 1950-51, 
was an unstable compound of internal concern and external fear based on a desire 
to avoid “entangling alliances.”’ Though suspicious of the West as the seat of 





leaders Aung San, Thakin Mya, and others, Thakin Nu completed the negotiations with 
Attlee. In October, the Nu-Attlee treaty was signed to provide for the transfer of sover- 
eignty to Burma on Jan. 4, 1948 (Cmd. 7240, London, Oct. 17, 1947). 

* Thakin Nu, From Peace to Stability (Rangoon, 1951), p. 154, from speech at the Union 
Youth Rally, Jan. 8, 1951. 
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imperialism, the Burmese leadership found itself in genuinely friendly relations 
with the existing Attlee and Truman regimes. Further, it was suffering directly 
from Moscow-influenced Communist insurrections; and as always, there was the 
fear of China and the 800 to 1000 miles of unprotectable border.’ But the friendly 
overtures to and from the West had to be balanced. Burma became the first coun- 
try to recognize the Chinese Communist regime and called attention to that fact 
as well as her advocacy of the ‘“‘return of Formosa to the new Chinese govern- 
ment” and her withholding recognition from Bao Dai’s Vietnam.* She and India 
joined the U. 8.8. R. and her satellites on February 1, 1951, in the vote against 
the UNGA Resolution branding Communist China as aggressor in Korea. 

That this was done not without some ‘“‘anxiety’’ was revealed by two important 
declarations: the first by the Prime Minister in a speech delivered in Parliament 
on March 8, 1951; the second by U Kyaw Nyein, Cabinet Minister, party leader, 
and leading socialist theoretician, in an interview on March 30. Thakin Nu ana- 
lyzed the content of the anxiety as: fear of attack from China in support of local 
Communists; fear of the opposition charge that Rangoon Port and Mingaladon 
Airport reconstruction were designed to accommodate Anglo-American military 
craft; fear arising from the issuance of a recent map “produced by the Communist 
Chinese Government” showing a considerable encroachment “into our territory.” 
He then proceeded to quiet these fears which he had so sharply defined: “I give 
the House this assurance that the relations between the Chinese Government 
and Burma are very cordial. . . {the Burmese Ambassador to Peking had ascer- 


tained that] the Chinese Government had not time to draw [a] new map and had 
only reproduced [an] old map.” Everything could be settled “between Asian 
countries like China, India, and Burma . . . through normal diplomatic channels.”’ 
He concludes this section of his address: 


We have got this assurance. Let me therefore request the Hon’ble members not to get scared 
of any news from any source. Although our Union is a tiny mite compared to other nations, 
we need not fear anything so long as truth and justice are our guiding principles. From 
whatever quarter our Union may be threatened, we will not be single-handed in our resist 
ance against such threats because truth and justice are on our side.® 


’ The Burmese Government issued an official release on March 2, 1956 about the first 
Sino-Burmese Conference on border questions, held Feb. 7-8, 1956 at the town of Lweje. 
The festivities of the occasion, the repeated reference to the Sino-Burmese endorsement of 
“the Five Principles of Peace,’”’ and the exchange of large cultural delegations between 
Peking and Rangoon did not seem to add up to more than a decision for the two governments 
to explore the possibilities of opening discussions. See Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, March 5, 1956. During the summer of 1956 the Burmese Government admitted, after 
the English-language daily, The Nation, broke the story, that Chinese Communist troops 
were quartered to the south of the disputed boundary area. The Nation would hardly have 
handled the story without Government aid. Prime Minister U Ba Swe has already sought 
the diplomatic intercession of India, has been promised aid from Thailand, and has ap- 
parently resolved to take the issue to the UN General Assembly. 

* From Peace to Stability, pp. 153-154. 

* From Peace to Stability, pp. 197-198. “Internal and External Problems,’’ speech in 
Parliament, March 8, 1951 
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U Kyaw Nyein reinforced the Prime Minister a few days later when he declared : 


Small nations always mistrust bigger ones, especially those close by. For years past, every 
Burman has mistrusted China, whether under Mao or Chiang. They also mistrust India; 
for that matter they also mistrust Soviet Russia and even America. We don’t consider 
China a menace, but we accept a possibility of China one day invading us. We are not alone 
in this concern. Our neighbors will also be perturbed as our fate may likely be theirs. We 
are entering into closer relations with India, Pakistan, Indonesia, and are trying to find a 
formula for peaceful co-existence in this part of our world. We don’t want to do anything 
that will provoke China, but if she does invade, I am confident that the national spirit of 
our people will stand firm against her. We don’t want Communist Russia or Communist 
China, but being a small nation, we must find ways and means of avoiding embroilment in 
power blocs.'® 


Tue ASIAN SociaList CONFERENCE 


‘To find a formula for peaceful co-existence in this part of the world’’ has been 
one of the chief tasks of theoretician U Kyaw Nyein. To this end, he and his 
socialist colleagues and the government itself took the initiative in bringing into 
existence the Asian Socialist Conference of January-February 1953." This event, 
rich in significance, has been too little understood." 

That it should have taken place at all was in itself a mark of the great change 
in Asia. When Lewis L. Lorwin published the first edition of his Labor and Inter- 
nationalism™ in 1929, Asian anti-colonial and nationalist movements—forerun- 
ners of today’s Socialist parties—got short shrift from their European counter- 
part. The European parties in 1925 “hailed the awakening of the great masses 
of the Chinese, Indian and Mohammedan world” but unfortunately did not 
extend themselves to pursue the kind of aggressive anti-imperialist policy propa- 
gandized by Moscow. Events of the late 1920’s in China, India, and Northern 
Africa forced the Socialist International to discuss the issues of political and 
economic self-determination for Asian and African peoples, but though agreeing 
on general expressions of sympathy, the national parties in pre-World War II 
days found themselves either too preoccupied with European problems or too 
fearful of disturbing ‘‘the basic relations of their home countries with their colo- 
nial dependencies.”’ 

All the more remarkable that there should be an Asian Socialist Conference 


‘© From an interview on March 30, 1951, quoted in U.S. Foreign Service Dispatch, Review 
of First Four Years of Burma’s Independence, June 20, 1952 

' An account, with full texts of resolutions, names of delegates, etc., appears in Burma, 
IIT (April 1953), 7-22. All quotations and references are from these texts 

'? For a prime example of this failure to understand, see D. J. Saposs, ‘“The Split between 
Asian and Western Socialism,’ Foreign Affairs, XXXII (July 1954), 588-504. Saposs ex 
aggerates the role of the Japanese Socialists in this group; without evidence he cites the 
Burmese as friendly toward Russia; he is completely in error on several other Burma 
matters and concludes that Asian Socialism is an ‘‘obstacle to the strengthening of dem 
ocratic forces.’’ What he means is that Burma among others has not been willing to join 
the Manila Pact. 

18 A publication of the Brookings Institute (New York, 1929), p. 682. Also see pp. 319, 321, 
434, 440-441. 
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and that it should deliberately seek to invite comrades from the European parties 
and the present Socialist International. Some 200 delegates, fraternal delegates, 
and observers from fifteen countries were present. None were invited from the 
U.8.8. R., Communist China, and satellite countries. Clement Attlee as a former 
Prime Minister through whose efforts Burma achieved independence was the 
lionized figure at the Conference. He, Moshe Sharett of Israel, then Foreign 
Minister, amd the Yugoslav delegation of Milovan Djilas and Ales Bebler were 
the representatives of European socialism who sought organizational ties between 
the Asian group and the European International. These ties were rejected by the 
Asians as being unnecessary or undesirable at the time. However, the political 
import of the very presence of the Yugoslavs, who had been personally invited 
by U Kyaw Nyein during a European trip in 1952, and at a time when Stalin 
was still alive and unforgiving of Tito and Titoism, was missed in the West 
though it foreshadowed the political direction of the Conference. 

The important decisions and resolutions of the Conference were these: 

(1) The Declaration on Principles and Objectives of Socialism,” which overtly 
condemned and rejected Communism in general and its particular ‘totalitarian 
form in the Soviet Union and its satellites.” (There was no mention of China.) 
At the same time, the resolution called for ‘‘our struggle to supersede Capitalism 
and Feudalism by Democratic Socialism.” 

(2) The resolution on “‘Asia and World Peace’”’ reemphasized that Asian So- 
cialists would seek to accomplish their ends by “their unflinching determination 
to ensure that such a solution be arrived at by democratic means and be con- 
ducive to the strengthening of democracy.” 

(3) World Peace was found to be threatened by ‘colonialism, political spheres 
of influence’’—the tendency towards the division of the world “into two power 
bloes’’ which also threatens the functioning of the United Nations—and eco- 
nomic disequilibrium.” 

(4) The Asian Socialists—while rejecting ‘‘the so-called world peace move- 
ments”’ (i.e., Eastern bloc) see themselves as “serving the cause of peace .. . in 
arresting the process of polarization (between the power blocs) and in working 
as much as is in their power to enable the United Nations to function in strict 
accordance with the letter, spirit and universal character of ...the Charter.” 
In doing this, these countries do not mean to adopt the view of “ideological! neu- 
tralism”’ which is defined as “the policy of sacrificing the liberty of other peoples 
or nations to one’s own selfish interest. They are committed to the defence of 
democracy against all threats, internal as well as external.” 

(5) The Conference specifically rejected Communist amoralism on the issue 
of means and ends, and condemned capitalist-feudal “bigoted separatism,” i.e., 
racialism, segregation, forced communalism, etc. 


4 Socialist Asia, III, Nos. 9-10 (1955) discusses editorially the differences between the 
Socialist International and (the nine parties of the) Asian Socialist Conference. The differ- 
ences arise primarily from “their approach to the problem of colonialism and freedom of 
the dependent peoples.’’ This in turn affects their views on world peace and world recon- 
struction. However they had resolved to co-operate and had set up in July 1953 liaison 
machinery for this purpose. 
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(6) All vestiges of colonialism were roundly condemned. Specifically, Malaya, 
Uganda, Kenya, South Africa, and North Africa were mentioned. But except for 
an oblique paragraph in Section 6 of the resolution, ‘‘Freedom Movements in 
Colonies,”’ there was no mention of Indo-China. 

The latter omission was most significant. Burmese leaders and many others in 
Asia had no use for French hegemony in Indo-China. They originally believed 
that Ho Chi Minh and many of his Vietnamese supporters were fighting a battle 
for national liberation. (They were not alone in this belief during 1946-47.) They 
regarded the French-controlled struggle in Indo-China and the restoration of 
Bao Dai as leading to failure in this long drawn-out anti-Communist fight. How- 
ever, they refrained from mentioning Indo-China in the enumeration of Asian 
countries to be liberated from imperialist control because they were equally con- 
demnatory of the “impostion by force from outside of totalitarian regimes upon 
countries in Europe and Asia.’’'® 

These then were the formulae for ‘‘peaceful co-existence” in Asia which the 
Burmese leadership and government adopted at the beginning of 1953. It should 
be noted that Burma as a government was actually represented in the Conference. 
No other Asian nation with the possible exception of Israel was so represented. 
Burma’s neighbors, India, Pakistan, Indonesia, and Ceylon, with whom she tries 
to concert her foreign policy, were present with high dignitaries (e.g., Jaya- 
prakash Narayan and Soetan Sjahrir) but not governmental representatives. 
Thus it is safe to say that the first Asian Socialist Conference has meant more to 


Burma and her top echelon leadership than to other Asian countries. It is a not- 
able bench mark for understanding her foreign policy.'* 

Reference was made at the beginning of this paper to the Leninist views on 
imperialism espoused by the Thakins. It is therefore of major significance to note 





'6 Socialist Asia (Aug. 1954), pp. 1-2, editorially welcomed ‘‘the cease-fire in Info 
China. It regarded the “liberation of Laos and Cambodia from the threat of communist 
occupation and from the shackles of French imperialism as the most impressive consequence 
of the |July] Geneva agreements Vietnam, however, continues to remain a tragedy. 
Dr. Ho Chi Minh for instance has promised the Communists a complete liberation of the 
country south of the 17th parallel from the ‘continued’ strangle hold of the ‘imperialist 
warmongers.’ What that exactly means is not difficult to predict . .. the fate of the Viet 
namese, Cambodians and Laotians depends more on the countries of Asia pursuing an 
independent foreign policy than on the sincerity and desire for peace and co-existence of 
the Sino-Russian and Anglo-American blocs.”’ Buddhist Burma immediately recognized 
Buddhist Laos and Cambodia; arranged an exchange of visits with the Cambodians; used 
her good offices to get India to recognize these countries; and otherwise acted as if she were 
saying to Ho Chi Minh, ‘‘Don’t move westward!”’ 

'6 Subsequent meetings of one kind or another have been held roughly on a semi-annual 
basis, e.g., Hyderabad, India, in Dec. 1953; Kalaw, Burma, May 1954; Tokyo, Japan, Nov. 
1954, etc. At the India meeting it was agreed to set up an Anti-Colonial Bureau as part of 
the Secretariat. Socialist Asia, originally a monthly, now a quarterly, has been published 
as the organ of the Conference; in Nov. 1955 Jana, the Ceylon monthly news journal, 
carried the announcement that a ‘“‘publishing house of the Asian Socialist movement 
(approved at the Tokyo Meeting) . . . with Branches in India, Indonesia, Japan and Israel" 
will soon be started. All these organizational arrangements are so far conducted from the 
Secretariat located in Rangoon. The second Asian Socialist Conference has been scheduled 
for Bombay, Nov. 1956 
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the change in these views which appears emphatically at the May 1954 Kalaw 
Asian Socialist Meeting. Both U Ba Swe, then Burmese Minister of Defence and 
Chairman of the Asian Socialist Conference, and U Kyaw Nyein, at that time 
Acting Foreign Minister as well as holding other portfolios, were in attendance. 
These men are the Socialist and trade union leaders of their country. U Kyaw 
Nyein spoke on the opening day of the conference in his capacity as Chairman 
of the Anti-Colonial Bureau’s Coordination Committee. He condemned ‘not 
only that typical 19th and 20th century colonialism or imperialism, which is the 
consequence of the growth of capitalism but also . . . colonialism in another form. 
We may call it neo-colonialism or new-imperialism. To my mind both types of 
colonialism are dangerous. In fact, the Soviet type of imperialism is, perhaps 
even more degrading and even more dangerous, because it is more ruthless, more 
systematic and more blatantly justified in the name of world communist revolu- 
tion.” 

This ideological revision had been foreshadowed by events in Burma but had 
not been previously and publicly argued. On May 24, the very day that Kyaw 
Nyein offered his thesis, the Rangoon daily, the Nation, reported that the Com- 
munist Party of Assam had stationed a liaison officer with the Burma Commu- 
nist Party headquarters in the Kachin State—a move designed to prepare for a 
Kachin autonomous Communist State, detached from Burma and inspired, like 
the similar arrangement with respect to Thailand, by the Peking-Moscow axis." 

Thus by the summer of 1954—at a time when the Burmese could feel that the 
government had surmounted the worst of the Communist insurrection and had 
received crucial UN support in its effort to rid itself of the internal danger arising 
from the presence of 10,000 to 12,000 Kuomintang troops who were using the 
eastern reaches of the Shan State as a base of futile operations against Commu- 
nist China and troublesome operations against the Burmese—the major elements 
in Burma’s foreign policy had been clearly and ideologically formulated. Prime 
Minister U Nu accepted the word “neutralism” or “neutrality” to name it, 
though he was aware that it had ‘‘acquired a distinct and unfavorable semantic 
coloration.”"® Repeatedly he has defined the word in terms of its “negative” and 
“positive” aspects. Kyaw Nyein has preferred to name it “this idea of Third 
Force—neutral Force’’ which he equates with democratic Socialism.”° 


‘7 All quotes from Socialist Asia, II] (June 1954), 9-11. 

'* The remarks were not casual. They immediately occasioned a vigorous debate between 
Kyaw Nyein and Rammanohar Lohia, a leading Indian Socialist delegate. The latter 
wished to condemn equally all imperialisms. He rejected explicitly what he called the 
application of socialist “lesser evil’’ analysis to the problem. The debate continued. See 
for example Asoke Mehta, ‘To Distinguish [between imperialisms| Is Not to Choose,’ 
Socialist Asia, III] (Aug. 1954), 6-8. Kyaw Nyein’s position was overtly supported by 
Prime Minister U Nu at the first meeting of the Five Colombo Powers in May 1954. At this 
meeting U Nu joined his counterparts from Pakistan and Ceylon who rejected the “‘line’”’ 
advanced at that time by Prime Minister Nehru. The majority group insisted on formu- 
lating a policy which named Communism, along with imperialism, as a danger to peace 

'* An Asian Speaks, p. 13 

2 See for example two speeches by U Nu both published by the Ministry of Information, 
‘For World Peace and Progress’ (July 19, 1954) and ‘‘War and Its Consequences”’ (Sept. 
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Whatever the name, the content had remained consistently the same. Third 
Force or neutralism stood for avoiding of all forms of commitment to either 
“power-bloc’”’; rejecting all military or military-related pacts, e.g., SEATO; 
maintaining in so far as possible friendly or correct relations with all nations; 
being vigorously and outspokenly critical of internal and external Communism; 
being undeviatingly critical of all forms, including the Soviet, of imperialism; 
being committed to the UN as an instrument of peace in the political and socio- 
economic realms; and being generally committed to the ideology of Democratic 
Socialism as the proper vehicle for domestic life and external relations. 

The Burmese nationalists and Socialists have long since recovered from, if they 
ever had, any infatuation with Moscow—the civil war launched by the Commu- 
nists helped to cure that. Their disillusionment with Moscow has been pointed up 
by their studious cultivation of the Yugoslavs even while Stalin was alive. Kyaw 
Nyein spent a month in Yugoslavia in 1952 in partial preparation for the Ran- 
goon Socialist Conference meeting. Military missions were exchanged between 
the two countries in 1952-53; and no foreign dignitary, including Prime Minister 
Nehru, has received the kind of reception accorded Tito on his visit to Burma.” 

The Burmese attitude to Moscow is a “correct’’ one; at best it is utilitarian. 
And it is on this issue that divergences between Burma and India may be ob- 
served despite the general agreement which seems to pervade their foreign policy. 
Some may argue that New Delhi is geographically nearer to Moscow than Ran- 
goon and hence the latter can afford a stiffer attitude. Such argument, if correct, 
would have to be reversed as between New Delhi, Rangoon, and Peking, for Ran- 
goon is nearer Peking. But geographical factors, influential as they are, do not 
fully explain these divergencies. Influential Indian opinion seems to hold the 
view that the Asian interests of the U. 8. 8. R. are better served by having a 
strong, non-Communist, though friendly India, along with Communist China. 
Hence Moscow and New Delhi can have more than correct relations. Burmese 
anxiety, noticed above, refers to maps and territorial encroachment, but behind 
this ancient border conflict” there is the genuine fear that China’s hungry mil- 
lions need the lebensraum, rice, and water of the rich, underpopulated, “Indo- 
Chinese”’ peninsula. There is ample room in this area which now has a population 
of less than seventy million and which exported between six and seven million tons 
of rice in the peak pre-World War II years. The Burmese do not believe that 
Moscow has any power to affect the course of this Asian problem—except ad- 
versely. Further, her fears and anxieties have been deepened by the armed 
Communist rebellion, known to have been inspired by Moscow which began in 
March 1948; and by the fact that Communist China had been and may still be a 
13, 1954); and U Kyaw Nyein, “To Prefer Is Not to Choose,’’ Socialist Asia, III (June 
1954).The first speech by U Nu and the article by Kyaw Nyein were reprinted in the 
American Socialist Call, XXII (Oct. 1954). 

2 See Burma Weekly Bulletin, 111, Nos. 41-42 (Jan. 5, 12, 1955). However, the Burmese 
Socialists have not followed Tito in the latter’s renewal of Soviet ties. 

#2 The Burma Research Project, New York University, has just completed a modest 


Chinese language bibliography on Burma (1930-50). It was found that approximately half 
the number of all entries were devoted to the border question 
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training ground for Burmese Communists who presumably were to play a role 
in the Chinese ‘ponsored “Free Shan-Thai” and “Free Kachin Movements,” 
i.e., devices fox political-ethnic encroachment in Burma. Thus Rangoon-Peking 
relations are more than correct, they are studiously cultivated—reflecting, as it 
were, their pattern of a thousand years of uneasy history. 

In short, Burma acts internationally in terms of her ideological pattern. The 
shift in the analysis of imperialism and the experience of a Communist insur- 
rection are the ‘“‘new’’ key factors making for such changes as have occurred. It 
is useful also to note that in speaking of the former, Kyaw Nyein has reminded 
his Socialist comrades of their failure to recognize what he called ‘“‘the new disease, 
the new monster,” Fascism, when it appeared in Italy and Germany. He also 
parenthetically, reminded them of the Communist strategy and tactics embraced 
in the phrase “social fascism,” which sought first the defeat of the German So- 
cialists and only then the defeat of the German Fascists. Since Burma, however, 
has also condemned the Western variety of imperialism from which she had 
suffered, her anti-Communism does not automatically urge her to an alignment 
with the Western nations. Hence she avoided joining the Manila Pact, but even 
in this case her negative action was much less pronounced than India’s. India 
was hostile to the Pact; Burma was not unfriendly. So she seeks an alliance 
among those nations who have recently won their independence, and among 
those peoples, particularly in the underdeveloped areas of the world whose nas- 
cent nationalism gives rise to independence movements, the Asian-African bloc. 
With these nations and peoples she meets both on the elite-party level—the 
Asian Socialist Conference, and on the governmental level—the Bandung Con- 
ference and the United Nations. 

Obviously these alliances and meetings mean little power, in the military 
sense; but not so little in the moral sense. The Third Force, morally and politi- 
cally, is an instrument, for protection and advancement in the absence of other 
force. It may be rather unwieldy at various times; it may even offend some Wes- 
terners who “‘see’”’ only the more ruthless imperialism of Communist powers and 
therefore expect a ‘‘with-me-or-against-me”’ response from the self-styled ‘“un- 
committed” nations. But it is a conceivable and viable policy which European 
Socialists invented and which they could not apply. Burma thus far has been 
more successful. 

If the Socialism of Burma’s leaders laid the cornerstone for her kind of for- 
eign policy, their pragmatic adaptability in the world today is responsible for 
the building up of that policy. This latter has been illustrated in the fact that 
Burma was the first Asian nation to recognize Red China and Cambodia and 
Laos, to terminate U. 8S. economic aid, to conclude a peace treaty with Japan,” 
and a mutual assistance, non-military agreement with Israel. She successfully 
enlisted the aid of the United Nations during the unhappy experience with the 
Chinese Nationalist troops; and is now preparing to go to the United Nations 
again over the Chinese Communist invasion of her North and Northeast borders. 


* U Kyaw Nyein negotiated the Treaty with Japan. Burma Weekly Bulletin, LI, No. 33 
(Nov. 1954), for the text. Also see Burma Weekly Bulletin, I11, No. 26 (Sept. 1954). 
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But the chief example of this pragmatic adaptability may be seen in connection 
with Burma’s foreign economic policy without which she cannot realize the kind 
of internal program she offers to her nineteen million people. In 1952 the Burmese 
government adopted an eight-year plan of social and economic improvement. It 
is called Pyidawtha, the Happy Land or Welfare Plan. Briefly it calls for net 
capital investment of 7,500 million kyats (approximately $1.5 billion) in order to 
raise per capita consumption about 9 per cent over the prewar level. One third 
of this investment must come from export earnings in foreign currency, loans, 
reparations, and grants when and if available.™ 


ForEIGN Pouicy AND Rice 


Under British colonial administration Burma became the leading exporter of 
rice (3.3 million tons per year) in the world. But whereas rice in prewar Burma 
accounted for approximately 47 per cent of export earnings (with oil, metals, and 
teak the next three in importance) today rice accounts for more than 80 per cent 
of such earnings, though in volume it does not quite reach two-thirds of prewar. 
The remainder is divided among a variety of products no one of which amounts 
to 5 per cent. It is reasonable to suppose that the ratio between rice and other 
export products will improve in terms of the latter. However, the improvement 
cannot greatly affect the ratio in the remaining years of the present eight-year 
plan, ending in 1960. Thus rice is the key to Burma’s export earnings and her 
foreign economic policy. 

Burma’s recovery of her rice export trade boomed through the Korean war 
period and then backslid alarmingly. World prices of rice (and other primary 
products) declined sharply, especially in terms of prices of manufactured goods 
which have to be imported. Prewar buyers of Burmese rice (e.g., India took 
more than half of the prewar export total and is currently taking half of that) 
have replaced it with home-grown or imported substitute grains. Other food 
grain exporters, particularly the U. 8. (wheat and rice) and Canada (wheat), 
have captured some of Burma’s former markets. The Burmese, not without some 
justification, “‘say that the United States is, in effect, dumping its surplus rice 
in countries that are traditionally Burma’s best rice customers.” 

Danger signals in 1954 in terms of unsold carry-over rice stocks and lower 
world prices keenly aroused the Burmese government. Even after discounting 
the fall in prices following the end of the Korean war boom, a buyer’s market in 


% See the author’s Towards a Welfare State in Burma, Reconstruction and Development 
1948-1955 (New York, 1955) for a full discussion of this. Burma has recently negotiated a 
stabilization loan of $15 million with the International Monetary Fund and two loans 
totaling $19.35 million with the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
These loans, plus that of India, reparations from Japan, and aid grants from the U.8., the 
Colombo Plan, and the UN have contributed to the foreign currency requirements of 
Pyidawtha. But the total of such money, amounting to less than $400 million, falls far short 
of the need. The Burmese Government and press have welcomed recent United States aid 
action: the sale of approximately $20 million of surplus agricultural commodities for local 
currency and a currently negotiated long term loan for approximately $25 million 

26 New York Times, May 2, 1956, dispatch by Robert Alden from Rangoon. 
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rice continued to dominate world trade in that commodity. No one expected that 
the Korean war “high” of £80 per ton would continue. But the fall to £60 in 
1953, £50 in 1954 and £40 in 1955 (and slightly below that in 1956) gave sub- 
stance to Burmese alarm. Carry-over rice stocks and a new exportable surplus 
in 1954 of approximately 1.5 million tons added up to 2.3 to 2.5 million tons for 
export. Delivery contracts for 1954 with India, Japan, Ceylon, the Ryukyus, 
Mauritius, Indonesia, ete.—conventional trading partners—accounted for only 
1.6 million tons. Foreign exchange reserves which had steadily increased from 
1949 sharply declined from the peak of 1.27 billion kyats in June 1953.2* The 
difficulties faced in 1954 were duplicated in 1955. Carry-over rice stock and the 
new crop again added up to a total of exportable rice at least equal to that of 
1954. 

The consequences of the rice export problem had to be met by drastic steps 
at the cabinet level. A new Ministry of Trade Development was organized, 
headed by one of the ablest administrators in the cabinet, U Raschid, a Muslim, 
a businessman, and a comrade-in-arms of Prime Minister U Nu ever since the 
1936 student strike. The State Agricultural Marketing Board, which handles 
more than four-fifths of all government-to-government rice contracts, was reor- 
ganized. Between 200,000 and 300,000 tons of low grade, broken, and spoiled 
rice was written off from carry-over stock. A vigorous internationa] campaign 
to dispose of approximately two million tons of rice in 1955 and again in 1956 
was undertaken while at the same time the government imposed import restric- 
tions and slowed down the rate of capital investment in various Pyidawtha de- 
velopment plans. At this writing the crisis appears to be “‘solved.”’ 

But to do this Burma has had to redirect her patterns of trade. On the one 
hand Japan, as a consequence of the Japanese Peace and Reparations Treaty, 
has become a leading rice buyer, more than doubling her prewar volume. On the 
other hand, the Sino-Soviet bloc has vigorously moved into the picture. A series 
of agreements with China, the U. 8. 8. R., Fast Germany, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rumania have been negotiated. These agreements have and will 
dispose of Burma’s surplus stocks on what have been called, “clearing account 
arrangements.” Loosely, these are barter, not cash sales. Burma disposes of rice 
but she must take reciprocal quantities of Sino-Soviet bloc goods and technicians. 
In November 1954 Burma and Communist China signed the first, over-all proto- 
col, which, together with three separate contracts signed on March 28, 1955, dis- 
posed of 150,000 tons of rice per year payment for 80 per cent of which would be 
made in Sino-Soviet bloe goods, the balance in Sterling. This was followed on 
July 1, 1955 with a similar agreement with the U. 8. 8. R. Originally this was 
for a three-year period, involving 150,000 to 200,000 tons of rice per year. How- 
ever, when Anastas Mikoyan visited Burma at the end of March 1956, he negoti- 


** The decline was registered partly by falling rice prices but also by payments for 
increased imports for the Pyidawtha plans, repayment of debts to the United Kingdom and 
India, and purchase of government shares in the Burma Oil Corporation Joint Venture. 
For a fuller discussion see Saul Nelson, ‘‘Domestic and Foreign Trade,’”’ in Burma by 
Frank N. Trager and Associates (New Haven, 1956). 
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ated a Supplementary Trade Agreement and a protocol extending the period to 
1960. Within those years Burma agrees to deliver annually 400,000 tons of rice 
for “Soviet machinery, equipment and other goods as well as rendering technical 
and other services.’’” No cash exchange is indicated. Similar agreements were 
signed with Communist Germany and Czechoslovakia in February 1955 for 
unspecified amounts of rice; on February 21, 1955 with Hungary for 20,000 
tons,* which was increased to between 50,000 and 70,000 tons when a new agree- 
ment was signed on May 5, 1956; on February 7, 1956, with Rumania for three 
years at the rate of 20,000 tons. 

The net effect of this situation is to tie a significant portion, probably as much 
as 35 per cent by volume, of Burma’s export rice trade to Sino-Soviet bloc goods 
and technicians. It is rather interesting to note that Hungary announced on 
November 3, 1955 that some 9,000 tons of her Burmese rice had been sold 
to French West Africa. The irony of this item is compounded when viewed 
against the facts of related U. 8. policy. On March 13, 1956 the International 
Cooperation Administration announced that it purchased 10,000 tons of Burmese 
rice (about $1,000,000) for shipment to Pakistan (under the authority of the 
Mutual Security Act of October 1954, Section 402, as amended by M.S.A. 1955, 
Section 8). Payment was to be in American technicians. The score board would 
real: Sino-Soviet Bloc, a minimum of 620,000 tons, versus U. 8., a maximum of 
10,000 tons.” 

It is certain that the Burmese are aware of the implications of these barter 
deals with the Sino-Soviet bloc. In the annual ministerial address to the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce (the “‘European” Chamber, one of four) on February 8, 
1956, the Minister of Trade Development remarked: “Many of our friends keep 
on reminding us of the difficulties of such arrangements. Some of them even tell 
us that there are ‘hidden dangers.’ We are not unaware of the difficulties and 
implications involved. Our position is that we have rice to sell and we must sell 
it if we are to survive.”’ Somewhat plaintively he went on to say that “we are 
willing to sell all our rice for cash” so that Burma could buy imports at competi- 
tive prices but “it may yet take some time before we can dispose of all our rice 
for cash.” And “‘it is not for us to go into the motives of our customers.” 

But “motives of customers’ are certainly involved in the issue of foreign 
policy. Just as Ceylon, democratic, friendly to the West, member of the British 
Commonwealth, was forced into a rubber agreement with Communist China in 


7 Burma Weekly Bulletin, V, No. 1 (April 5, 1956). 

* Burma, The Eighth Anniversary, V1, No. 2 (Jan. 1956), 24-25. 

Since this is not {n article about U.S. or Free World policy it may be irrelevant to cite 
such intriguing data fone additional item is nonetheless offered. On the same day (and same 
page) the Burma Weekly Bulletin, IV, No. 46 (Feb. 16, 1956), announced the Burma sale of 
20,000 tons of rice to Romania, it also carried the story of Burma’s purchase of $21 million 
of American surplus agricultural products. The purchase was made under the enterprise of 
Americans carrying out the Congressional intent of Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade 
Development Assistance Act. During the summer of 1956 emerging possibilities of rice sales 


for cash pointed toward a diminishing dependence on barter deals with the Soviet-Sino 
bloc. 
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August-September 1952 because she could not dispose of her rubber profitably 
with the West—rubber which must be sold at good prices in order to enable her 
to buy about 500,000 tons of necessary food grains per year—so Burma in order 
to dispose of her export rice has had to seek a direction and terms of trade which 
necessarily affect the course of her foreign policy. To survive and retain her 
“well-known policy of neutrality in international affairs’ is what she wishes to 
do.” 

It is certain that she will try to do this. That is, she will pragmatically adopt 
her present foreign economic policy to the immediate needs of disposing of rice. 
Thus she gains a respite from internal disaster while she is afforded the oppor- 
tunity of working out the long-range terms and direction of “trade for cash.” 
But this presupposes that Burma will succeed in diversifying her exports; be- 
come less than 80 per cent dependent upon rice for foreign exchange; succeed in 
creating modest indigenous industry which will further conserve foreign reserves; 
and otherwise acquire the external capital, goods, and services to complete the 
modest, but somewhat slowed-down Pyidawtha plan indicated above. This is 
indeed a formidable burden placed upon the policy of a young, newly indepen- 
dent country still suffering from the blight of extreme war damage and armed 
Communist and other insurrection. Democratic international and national in- 
centives may be blunted by the exigencies of trade and the enforced accommo- 
dation to scores, if not hundreds, of technicians imported from totalitarian 
countries. Certainly the Burmese ideological basis for a Third Force or neutral- 
ism which Kyaw Nyein has so clearly described runs the risk of dilution. Six 


hundred thousands tons (and more) of Communist-bought rice is a heavy weight 
in the present scales of foreign policy. But not heavy enough to change the 
policy. 





*° U Raschid, ‘‘Address to the Burmese Chamber of Commerce,” Burma Weekly Bulletin, 
IV, No. 47 (Feb. 23, 1956). 
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Studies in the Law of the Far East and Southeast Asia. The Washington 
Foreign Law Society in co-operation with the George Washington University 
Law School. Washington, D. C., 1956. vii, 104. Notes. $1.50. 

This book consists of a series of seven lectures delivered under the auspices of 
the Washington Foreign Law Society during the year 1953-54 by experts on the 
laws of Japan, China, Vietnam, Cambodia, India, and Indonesia. The Far East 
enjoys the lion’s share of the space; out of a total of 104 pages, 41 are devoted to 
China and 28 to Japan, while only 5} are given to India. In these circumstances, 
it will not be out of place if the greater part of this review is devoted to the section 
on Chinese Law. 

It is dealt with by two eminent Chinese jurists. Dr. F. T. Cheng contributes a 
learned “Sketch of the History, Philosophy and Reform of Chinese Law,” and 
Dr. Lone Liang in a paper on ‘“Modern Law in China” very skilfully gives us a 
general view of the laws of Nationalist China, and, in conclusion, a couple of pages 
on laws under the Communist regime. 

Both Dr. Cheng and Dr. Liang, as one would expect from lawyers who are 
addressing an audience of lawyers, speak from a juristic point of view. In studies 
about China, even when the subject has a legal bearing, it is so rarely that one 
hears a lawyer’s opinion, that this is a very welcome change. And yet it cannot be 
denied that in the case of China this method of approach has some especially 
serious difficulties to contend with. 

Dr. Cheng explains very clearly the reasons for the scantiness of civil provisions 
in the Ch‘ing Code. He gives as the first reason that “in an ancient society civil 
disputes seldom go beyond questions of the family, marriage, succession, and 
debts, and these are provided for in the Code.” But it would be dangerous to 
equate these provisions of the Code with the Statute Law of Western nations. To 
take one example, it is well known that even under the Empire the Chinese 
Government jealously guarded the status of the legitimate wife against encroach- 
ments by concubines, and recognized that a man could have only one legitimate 
wife at a time. In general this did not conflict with the custom of the people. There 
was, however, one important case, that of a chien-t‘iao succession, where statute 
and custom were at variance. The simplest example of chien-t‘iao was where of 
two brothers the elder had no son and the younger had only one son. The general 
rule was that an only son could not be given in adoption, and that one person 
could not succeed to two lines. However, to preserve the line of the elder brother 
an exception, limited to the circumstances above-mentioned, was introduced into 
the Code in the eighteenth century, and the son of the younger brother was 
allowed to succeed both to his father and to his uncle, in the latter case as an 
adopted son. But in the customary law, chien-t‘iao was by no means confined 
within these statutory limits, and was resorted to when a younger brother was 
childless, and sometimes to provide succession to a clan relative. Still more im- 
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portant was the custom that when a person was to succeed to two lines in this way 
he usually married a regular wife for each line. So universal was this practice that 
it has sometimes been hastily assumed to have been sanctioned by the Ch‘ing 
Code. However, as a Japanese scholar, Shiga Shizd, points out, the Ch‘ing Code 
never envisaged such marriages, and in the contemplation of imperial law, there 
was only one legitimate wife, and any second chien-t‘iao spouse was merely a 
concubine. This also was the ruling of the Peking Supreme Court early in the 
Republic.' Yet the custom throughout China down to 1949 was notoriously to the 
contrary. And in the report of the Governor of Hong Kong’s Committee on 
Chinese Law and Customs in Hong Kong we read: “In a recent case in the 
Kowloon Magistracy the magistrate had to consider whether a complainant who 
claimed to have taken, in accordance with the Chinese custom known as Kim 
Tiu, two kit fat wives? could complain under section 3 of the Chinese Marriage 
Preservation Ordinance, 1912, of adultery committed by the defendant with the 
second of these wives.” The magistrate decided not, though, as the report goes on, 
“the magistrate was careful to point out he was not purporting to decide whether 
the custom was a valid custom or in fact anything else except whether a com- 
plaint of adultery would lie.’ Indeed in answer to a question “whether the exist- 
ing law (of Hong Kong) should be amended so that the doctrine of monogamy for 
Chinese residents in Hong Kong be recommended?” a member of the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce answered: ‘Yes, but custom of a second ‘kit fat’ for Kim 
Tiu purposes must be carefully considered.”* These examples from Hong Kong 
show clearly that Mr. Shiga is fully justified in directing our attention to chien- 
‘iao as a striking example of the divergence between custom and statute law in 
China.® 

This divergence became even more noticeable under the Republic. Dr. Cheng 
gives well-deserved praise to the achievements of the Legislative Yuan of the 
National Government, and indeed every honour is due to the learning and integ- 
rity of those Chinese lawyers who worked to create a liberal and enlightened 
system of law for their people. It is a thousand pities for us in the West and for 
the Chinese themselves that it is not the system of law by which the mainland of 
China is now governed. But one is compelled to inquire what, from the beginning 
of the Legislative Yuan’s activity, was the effective power of the National 
Government. In 1931, Manchuria was cut away from China and was set up by 
the Japanese as an independent state, which in a few years was provided with its 
own system of law. Of the rest of China, putting out of consideration the disrup- 
tion caused by the war with Japan, a sizeable portion of territory during the 
thirties and forties was under Communist control. And even in those areas where 


' Shiga Shizd, Chdgoku kazokuhd ron, 2nd ed. (Tokyo, 1951), pp. 31-33. 

* Kim Tiu = chien-t‘iao. A kit fat wife, for the purpose of Hong Kong law, has been de 
fined, by an Attorney-General of Hong Kong, as ‘‘a woman who has married a bachelor.”’ 
Chinese Law and Custom in Hong Kong: Report of a Committee Appointed by the Governor in 
October 1948 (Hong Kong, Feb. 1953), p. 137. 

5 Chinese Law and Custom in Hong Kong, pp. 112-113. 

* Chinese Law and Custom in Hong Kong, p. 237. 

* Shiga ShOz6, p. 33. 
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the Nationalist legislation was in force, it is extremely doubtful to what extent it 
was effective among the mass of the people. The distinguished Japanese lawyer, 
Professor Wagatsuma Sakae, in the Preface to the published version of a series 
of lectures on the General Principles of the Chinese Civil Code, delivered by him 
in 1942 at the National University of Peking, says, for instance, that ‘owing to 
the fact that legal education is not yet general in China, and that the organization 
of the Chinese courts is still imperfect, it is very doubtful to what extent these 
laws really govern actual social life. To throw light on the so-called ‘living law’ of 
Chinese society, it is necessary to examine legal customs, and it may perhaps be 
thought that as regards the China of today this is more important than the study 
of the Civil Code.’ If this was the case, and few foreign observers would disagree 
with Professor Wagatsuma, one would certainly never imagine so from what Dr. 
Cheng and Dr. Liang have to say. 

As one might expect, it was above all in matters of the family that the legisla- 
tion of the National Government had the weakest effect on actual social behavior. 
Dr. Liang tells us: “The Principle of monogamy is now affirmed by Art. 985 (of 
the Civil Code) and concubinage was abolished by the Imperial Decree of 1910. 
The taking of a concubine would according to a ruling of the Supreme Court 
(No. 23-797), be regarded as adultery.”” Now this is a perfectly correct statement 
of the law, but it is the law ad usum Delphini, and it would give the unwary 
foreigner a very inadequate picture of the facts of Chinese life. The custom of 
taking concubines was on the wane during the Republican period, and there were 
certain walks of life in which it would have been considered a solecism for a man 
to take a concubine, but nevertheless concubinage was found everywhere in the 
non-Communist areas of China down to 1949. If you examine any common guide 
to letter-writing published down to that year you will find specimen letters felici- 
tating a friend on the taking of a concubine. Even from the strictly legal point of 
view, Dr. Liang’s account is a trifle concise. For instance the standard Chinese 
legal dictionary in an article on concubinage says: “This institution, which is of 
very ancient origin in China was recognized by the law even after the establish- 
ment of the Republic. ... It was overthrown by the Civil Code which makes no 
provisions regarding it. . . . But some scholars interpret clause 3 of Article 1123 as 
indirectly recognizing the existence of concubinage.’” 

Quite apart from the great gulf between statute law and custom, one cannot 
help doubting to what extent during the Republican period the inferior courts, 
and the police authorities, would act to safeguard the rights theoretically guaran- 
teed by law to Chinese citizens. Here a foreigner is in a very delicate position, and 
may easily incur the charge of unfairness. But one could without difficulty as- 
semble a good deal of evidence from Chinese writers who have absolutely no 
political axe to grind. One instance that comes to mind is to be found in a light- 
hearted novel of student life in Peking published in Shanghai only three months 
before the Communists came. A young man called Li Hsiao-kung is assaulted in 
a Peking park by another student, who suspects Li of having played an ill- 





* Wagatsuma Sakae, Chika mingoku mimpé sdsoku (Tokyo, 1946), Preface, pp. 3-4. 
’ Fa-li ta tz‘u-shu, 3 vols. (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1936), 1, 688, s.v. ‘‘ch‘ieh-chih.”’ 
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natured practical joke upon him, and when the police come on the scene, Li 
accuses his assailant. At the police station, an official gives both young men a good 
talking to, and persuades Li to withdraw his charge. However when Lii agrees to 
say no more about the matter, he finds to his astonishment that he is not to be 
allowed to leave the police station until he produces a shop guarantee. Knowing 
that such detention is completely illegal, Li indignantly refuses to do so, and 
spends the night in the cells. The police official himself is aware that he is acting 
without legal authority, but law or no law the bad old “feudal” customs are still 
enforced in Peking. Then the official becomes rather alarmed when he learns that 
Lii’s father is an important man, and he tries to set Lii free. Li however, student- 
like, will not go unless the police make a public apology. Finally the problem is 
settled by telephoning to Lii’s father who comes and rebukes his son for disgrac- 
ing the family name and takes him home.* We learn also from the Communists 
that many of their subordinate magistrates show the same deeply-rooted reluct- 
ance to allow people to invoke the protection of their own Communist law.’ 

It may of course be retorted that these extra-legal considerations are an im- 
pertinence and of no interest to an audience of American lawyers, who must be 
concerned only with the law as regularly promulgated by the legitimate govern- 
ment of China. But in the Foreword we are told that the purpose of the lectures 
is to impart “something of the background and current concepts of justice as it is 
practiced by our neighbors.” Again, it may well be that at the present moment in 
Formosa there does not exist the formidable chasm between the theory and prac- 
tice of law which was so plainly evident on the mainland of China during the 
Republican period. 

From the juristic point of view, then, the papers of Dr. Cheng and Dr. Liang 
are admirably done. On the subject of the highly characteristic Chinese institu- 
tion of dien, one must, however, with great respect dissent totally from Dr. 
Liang’s opinion. He describes dien as “a type of mortgage whereby a thing is 
transferred to the creditor in security for a debt without payment of interest. The 
creditor is entitled to possess and use the thing without payment of a rent. This 
was a very common usage in China. It is one of two categories of right of pledge 
over movable property, the other being the securing hypotheca proper.” But it 
is clear from Art. 911 of the Civil Code that dien is limited to immovables. Nor, 
surely, is dien in the contemplation of law a security for a debt. The dien-holder 
is not a creditor, as the dien-maker is under no obligation to repay the price of 
the dien.” 

The paper on the “Law of Japan,” by a distinguished American lawyer, Mr. 
Richard B. Appleton, is an interesting and well-presented survey, not merely of 
the actual state of Japanese law and the reforms of the Occupation period, but 
also of the development of modern law in Japan from the Meiji era, and, briefly, 
of pre-Meiji legal ideas. In modern times in Japan, thanks to the existence of a 
strong central government, there have not been administrative problems of the 


* Li Hsiin-feng, Lu liu ch‘iang hua (Shanghai, 1949), Ch. viii. 
* Hsin Hua pan-yieh k‘an (Peking, 1956), No. 9, p. 20. 
© Fa-li ta tz‘u-shu, 1, 646, 8.v. ‘“‘tien-wu’’; pp. 649-650, s.v. “‘tien-ch‘iian.”’ 
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kind which faced the Republican governments of China. Even so, Mr. Appleton 
draws our attention to the fact that “Japanese attitudes and concepts frequently 
nullified in application the meaning of the imported codes.”’ 

Mr. Appleton says: “It is interesting to note that the new Constitution of 
Japan was enacted as a revision of the Meiji Constitution, which had never been 
abrogated or suspended. Article 73 of the Meiji Constitution provided that 
constitutional amendments must be submitted to the Diet by Imperial Order, 
that at least two-thirds of all members of both Houses must be present to vote and 
that a majority of two-thirds of those present must vote for the passing of the 
amendment in order to make it valid. All these formal requirements were com- 
plied with in the enactment of the new Constitution, so that from a legal view- 
point constitutional continuity was maintained and no revolution took place.” 
This of course is the accepted opinion both in Japan and abroad. But it is an 
opinion that has not gone unchallenged, and an eminent Japanese lawyer has just 
warned us that we must pay attention lest academic arguments in some Japanese 
legal circles denying the existence of this ‘constitutional continuity” may be used 
by the wilder reactionaries to back up their assertions that the new constitution 
is invalid and the old constitution revived with the end of the Occupation." 

The last third of the book consists of the following papers: “Law and Society 
in Vietnam,” by Mr. Pham Huy Ty; “Comments on the Law and Practice in 
Cambodia,” by His Royal Highness Kantol Norodom; “The Law of India,” by 
Mr. 8. N. Haksar; and “Indonesian Law,” by Mr. A. Arthur Schiller. They are 
all interesting, and, apart from India, deal with subjects little known to Anglo- 
American lawyers. Mr. Pham Huy Ty very justly emphasizes the survival of 
indigenous non-Chinese ideas in Vietnamese Law, in spite of Chinese cultural and 
political domination. He does not, however, mention the last native code, that of 
Gia-Long, which was extremely sinicizing. 

Henry McALgavy 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 


Development of a Middle Class in Tropical and Sub-Tropical Countries. 
Record of the XXIXth Session held in London, September 1955. Brussels: 
International Institute of Differing Civilizations, 1956. vi, 467. 

A social class is identifiable by the community of interests which holds its 
members together and the distinctive role that it plays in the history of a people. 
It is next to impossible to discover elements of common purpose or action among 
the heterogeneous groups ranging from impecunious school teachers and petty 
traders to top bureaucrats who are enumerated in the middle class in the under- 
developed regions. An additional confusing feature is the persistence of non- 
indigenous communities among this collection in many of these countries, such 
as in Burma, Thailand, Malay, and Indonesia. This was the scene which faced 
the participants of the Twenty-Ninth Session of the International Institute of 
Differing Civilizations, which was held in London in September 1955, to con- 





" Wagatesuma Sakae, in Jdrisuto (Tokyo, Feb. 15, 1956), No. 100, p. 3. 
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sider the problems of development of a middle class in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries. It is hardly surprising that they were sorely troubled. The record of the 
Session, which has been now published, shows that the attempt was made to 
overcome the difficulty of identification by referring to the middle classes in the 
plural instead of in the singular. The most convenient procedure appeared to be 
to count all those who belonged to a chosen income bracket, although it was 
recognized that this did not always make sense. Great dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed about the indeterminateness of the subject taken up for study. A major 
recommendation was to urge on national and international authorities the need 
for definition and data. 

But the crucial questions remain. Is there a recognizable social category in 
these regions which is comparable in its essential attributes to the middle class as 
it is known in the West? If such a class does exist, what was its origin and what 
are its organic relationships with the existing social and economic order, which 
provides the larger setting within which it must function? Do these relations hold 
out any promise of it playing a significant role in the continuous expansion and 
progress of that larger order? These questions will not be easy to answer. They 
will demand a great deal of historical research and of analysis of the interplay of 
social and economic forces. Account will need to be taken of the differing cir- 
cumstances of different countries covering wide geographical areas. Nevertheless, 
these are prior issues to be resolved before the justification for an elaborate 
search to locate the middle classes in those areas and for measures for their sup- 
port will be admitted to be convincing. Some of the participants of the session 
must have felt this way when they called for a closer look at the basic assump- 
tions underlying much of the discussion. 

It should be pertinent to recall certain broad features of the history of these 
regions in recent times. Their common misfortune has been the stagnation or 
arrest of the economic and social growth of their peoples. Indeed, it is this fact 
and the realization of the need to correct it which has now made them the object 
of special attention and concern. This misfortune is often attributed to the colo- 
nial conquest which many of these countries experienced. This is true and is so 
widely acknowledged that there is little need to labor this point. But this cannot 
be the whole explanation, else why did those who escaped political conquest fail 
to develop also? May it be that the basic cause of the general decay which set in 
is to be found in the pattern of relationship which grew up between those coun- 
tries and those of the temperate zones? 

The most widespread expression of this relation was trade, and an important 
clue to what came to pass may be discovered in the composition and character 
of this trade. For a typical example, one may consider the course of commercial 
development between Asia and the West. With the progress of industrialization, 
the goods and services which were shipped out of the West were products of 
continually increasing efficiency. There was no comparable rise in the productiv- 
ity of the Asiatic enterprise which yielded the raw materials for exchange with 
these products. Efficiency or productivity is measured by the man-hour cost of 
each unit of output. As technological advance brought this cost down in the West, 
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there was no parallel gain registered in Asia. On the contrary, a wide range of 
Asiatic handicrafts suffered in competition with low-cost manufactured imports 
and the people engaged in these crafts had to fall back on agriculture for their 
livelihood. Agriculture was also the only occupation open to the overwhelming 
majority of the new increases which occurred in the population of Asia. That is to 
say, agriculture was carried on with more and more labor. Thus, there was not 
only no rise in productivity, but in fact its over-all decline in this part of the 
world. 

Trading with the industrially advancing countries did not necessarily mean 
that this had to happen. But the course of decline could have been reversed only 
if the Asiatic economies had been able to raise their own productive capacity at 
the same time through investments in improved technology. People displaced 
from low-yielding traditional occupations would have then been absorbed in more 
gainful employment of wider diversity. But for a number of reasons, among 
which foreign political domination was an important though not the only one, the 
capital, skills, and enterprise which would have made this possible were not forth- 
coming for a long period, during which time the West continued to make further 
gains on its initial lead. 

As it happened, the turn of events spelt an increasing divergence in the pro- 
ductivity of the goods which were exchanged through East-West trade. Since 
there had to be parity of values in this exchange, such trade could be maintained 
only through progressive exhaustion of the relatively undeveloped resources of 
the East. This is the inevitable characteristic of trade between parties which are 
unequally matched in economic strength. Ties of colonial dependence bound 
certain countries more securely to such trade. But its general pattern prevailed 
over a much wider area and was observable in the over-all economic relations 
which came to be established between the underdeveloped regions in the tropics 
and the industrially advanced countries of the temperate zones. One of its 
consequences was the introduction of many Western comforts and conveniences 
in the East by squandering away the substance which constituted its potential 
for future development. The more extensive this trade and the longer the period 
over which it continued, the graver was the set-back which was caused. 

The middle classes grew up in the East as the direct beneficiaries of this situa- 
tion. Such a class was deliberately fostered in some of the countries by colonial 
rulers for assistance in inferior positions in the revenue and police administrations 
which provided the framework for the economic exploitation of those countries. 
Others came forward to take advantage of the opportunities which opened up 
through expansion of the new commerce. These opportunities developed in many 
directions, such as in merchandising and distribution, transport, banking, in- 
surance, and other activities of an incidental and supporting character. Most of 
these were concentrated in urban centers, which received an impetus in conse- 
quence, and gave rise to yet other occupational demands. People who assumed 
these responsibilities and gained power and influence by their exercise resembled 
the Western middle classes in many outward respects. It is also true that, stand- 
ing in the position of intermediaries between the West and the East, they were 
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the first to react to the influences of modern technology, standards of value and 
living, and represented the most advanced and dynamic element in indigenous 
society. But their differences with their Western counterparts were more funda- 
mental and profound. These sections in the East were not a true bourgeoisie and 
lacked a firm base. They constituted a tertiary class whose roots were denied 
nourishment from a healthy development of secondary and primary enterprise. 
There was no such development. The middle classes in these countries were not 
the product of industrial expansion. They flourished at the expense of the sub- 
stance which ought to have been conserved to build up productivity, first in 
agriculture and then in manufacturing enterprise. By and large, therefore, they 
were & premature and hothouse growth. They were doomed to frustration for this 
reason. 

The crisis which has overtaken these classes in our time has to be resolved by a 
basic redress of the unbalanced development which occurred in the past. These 
classes appropriated a disproportionate share of resources and advantages to 
themselves. There is now need to repair the neglect of the agrarian economy and 
restore vitality to the vast sections of the people who depend directly on that 
economy for their livelihood in these countries. This is necessary in the interests 
of the middle classes themselves. Their trades, professions, and services cannot be 
sustained without the prosperity of the country at large, in which their numbers 
do not exceed ten pes cent according to the most optimistic calculations. Happily, 
this realization has now begun to spread. Its signs can be discerned in the in- 
creasing attention paid to development measures planned and executed in rural 
areas. The middle classes themselves are called upon to take the lead in these 
measures. There is little doubt that it is by identifying themselves with the 
larger interest of the people as a whole and not by attempts to retain and enlarge 
their exclusive privileges that these classes can expect to play a progressive role in 
these, as in any other countries. It is to be hoped that the researches urged by the 
Institute’s session will bring this truth home more clearly than has been in evi- 
dence in its papers and discussions. 


Susnit Dey 
New York City 


The Far East 1942-1946. By F. C. Jones, Hucu Borton, and B. R. Pearn. 
Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946. Ed. Arnold Toynbee. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1955. xiv, 589. Appendixes, Index, 3 Maps. $14.00. 

This new volume, in the series of Surveys published under the auspices of the 

Royal Institute of International Affairs, contains an Introduction by Arnold 

Toynbee; events are set forth carefully by these experts on the Far East and 

Southeast Asia, Messrs. F. C. Jones, B. R. Pearn, and Hugh Borton; some thirty 

documents accompany their syntheses. 

What shall the reader look for in this Survey? Superficially, for a chronicle of 
events. But more: for the thread of Ariadne which will let him understand situa- 
tions and changes. In any case, Mr. Toynbee is correct in writing, with discreet 
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and delicate modesty, that “this volume gives some account of the history of half 
the human race,” for the years concerned. 

The reefs on which reporters and commentators in this genre are inevitably 
dashed are the simultaneous abundance and insufficiency of sources and the prob- 
lem of the place to be allotted them. 

Let us take, for example, what is said of the sudden Japanese surrender in 
August 1945. The Emperor makes himself heard by his people, for the first time. 
His message had been recorded; the record was broadcast. Would it not have been 
suitable to mention that the message was worded in archaic language, incompre- 
hensible to most listeners—somewhat as though a text of the Arthurian cycle had 
been broadcast for the use of an English-speaking audience? 

Points are passed over swiftly with sometimes insufficient interpretations. 
Allusion is made to the imperial rescript of January 1946: “On New Year’s Day 
the Emperor issued a new rescript in which he denied his divinity. . .”” (p. 410). 
Now, the Emperor declared to his people that the bonds which unite them are not 
founded on “ ‘the false conception that the Emperor is divine... .’” (p. 413). 
To find in this sentence a negation of divinity pure and simple—as is afterwards 
generally done, time and again—is to extrapolate. If one takes the trouble to 
re-read the imperial words with some attention, one discovers the subtlety of a 
formula invented, without a doubt, by the Japanese jurists. One should ask one- 
self, since note is taken of the false conception of divinity, what was it, and what 
will henceforth be the true conception. 

Likewise, in the case of Indochina, the account of the Haiphong affair (p. 272) 
will seem short. At the end of this “incident” [Nov. 20, 1946], “by the time when 
peace had been restored the French had lost twenty killed and twenty-five 
wounded. This incident aroused high feelings on both sides; ... ‘The explosion 
came in Hanoi. On 19 December 1946. .. .”” One silently passes over, then, the 
French repression, which had genuine provocation but was out of proportion, 
a fact which served for a propaganda theme, as much with the Vietminh as with 
French conscientious objectors. It had caused 5,000 deaths. To neglect this 
official figure is to render incomprehensible the contradictions of the French 
Président du Conseil, Léon Blum, who declared, a few days later, December 23, 
“that France would not yield to violence and would act with firmness in restoring 
law and order in Indo-China; but he also affirmed that the old colonial system, 
based on — by conquest and on its maintenance by force, was now a 
thing of the past, ...”’ (p. 273). 

In short, this survey of the years 1939-46 will be, like its predecessors and 
successors, a precious aid to men of affairs, journalists, historians. They will find 
there more of facts and references than ideas; which permits us, one may add, to 
savor particularly Mr. Toynbee’s Foreword wherein he remarks, apropos of the 
three maps in the work, on the changes undergone in this area of international 
affairs during the Second World War. Until! 1940, he explains, this area assumed 
an oblong shape, such as had existed since the beginnings of history. Admiral 
King, directing naval operations across the breadth of the Pacific Ocean, made of 
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this oblong zone a continuous belt by sewing up the two ends. Today each of the 
two groups of powers is threatened by the other—on three fronts, on the east, 
west, and north—while before 1940 no power was threatened on more than two 
fronts. This is a political change which in itself is a revolution of the first magni- 
tude. 

The first principle of historical method is to admit nothing which is not sup- 
ported by a tert. But Michelet has said that history is a resurrection. The historian 
cannot forget that, in studying man and societies, he studies living materials. A 
survey is not history; it is a contribution to history. 


Rocer Ltvy 
Centre d'études de politique étrangére, Paris 


America’s Siberian Expedition, 1918-1920. A Study of National Policy. 
By Berry Mitter Unrersercer. Durham: Duke University Press, 1956. 
271. Appendix, Glossary, Bibliography, Index. $7.50. 

The literature on the Intervention keeps on growing. When Allied troops were 
first dispatched to Russia, in the middle of 1918, they were to prevent a complete 
collapse of the Eastern front and to keep supplies sent to the Russians in the 
course of the war from falling into German hands; it was a critical moment on the 
Western front when the Germans were making their supreme effort and the fate 
of the war seemed to hang in the balance. At best it was a sideshow, for the 
numbers involved in this operation were absurdly small by the standards then 
prevailing. With time, however, the dispatch of Allied troops to Russia had as- 
sumed far greater importance, and what had begun as a minor episode of the 
great war has since grown to the dimensions of an epic. The reason for this 
development is not far to seek: whereas in 1918 and the years following the 
principal international conflict involved the Western Allies and Germany, every- 
thing else (including Russia) being subordinated to it, the historical tendency of 
more recent years has been in the direction of polarizing the forces of world 
conflict in the form of an antithesis between the West and Russia. To us in the 
West the Intervention provides a useful lesson in the dangers of half-hearted 
meddling in the internal affairs of a foreign power. To the Soviet regime it pro- 
vides a heaven-sent excuse for obscuring the real nature of the Civil War. This 
war, in which Russian fought Russian and foreign troops never played more than 
a secondary role, is presented to the Soviet citizenry as the first great conflict 
between the ‘‘socialist fatherland” and the “capitalist” order. In any event, this 
historical occurrence is rarely seen in the setting of its own time, when Bolshevism 
and all it implies was but most imperfectly understood in the West, and even the 
few outspoken advocates of an anti-Bolshevik crusade—like Winston Churchill- 
were inspired less by fear of Russia than fear of Germany. 

Miss Unterberger deals only with one aspect of the Allied Intervention: the 
activity of some 7,000 U.S. troops in Eastern Siberia during the years 1918-1920. 
She had written a sound historical study, based on thorough research in English- 
language sources, including unpublished correspoadence of American diplomatic 
and military leaders. It is not quite clear why she felt it necessary to undertake 
her research in view of the appearance in 1948 of John Albert White’s competent 
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Siberian Intervention, based not only on English, but also Russian and Japanese 
sources. Her book supplements Professor White’s book only insofar as it concen- 
trates more heavily on the diplomatic aspects of Siberian Intervention, and 
utilizes unpublished archival material in Washington. Miss Unterberger’s his- 
torical perception is sound, but the narrative occasionally drags. Her general 
construction would undoubtedly have improved had she attained greater detach- 
ment from the sources: it takes little imagination to see the neat rows of note- 
cards arranged chronologically hard by the typewriter on which the tale was spun. 

The story, as it emerges from the welter of conflicting contemporary reports, is 
briefly this: Intervention in Siberia was urged on the United States by the Euro- 
pean Allies and Japan (the latter especially) for the ostensible purpose of rescuing 
the Czech ex-prisoners of war, making their way east from Russian camps, 
salvaging the large quantities of arms and other supplies stored in Vladivostok, 
and, if possible, reestablishing the Eastern front against the Germans. The United 
States Government was most hesitant in approving this proposal. President 
Wilson expressed serious—and as events were to show, justified—doubts about 
the possibility of influencing the course of the war in Europe through landings on 
the Pacific; he further felt that such action would constitute an unwarranted 
encroachment upon Russian sovereignty; and finally, and perhaps above all, he 
feared that intervention in Siberia would provide the Japanese with the long- 
sought opportunity for acquiring dominion over Eastern Siberia. He agreed to the 
participation of his country in this venture only after it became certain that the 
other Allies would intervene anyway, and that the Japanese could be kept in 
check only if American troops marched into Siberia along with them. 

The apprehensions of American opponents of the Siberian expedition were 
fully justified by subsequent developments. The Intervention had no influence on 
the course of the European war, yet it enabled the Japanese to secure a strangle- 
hold on the strategically important ports and railroad network of Russia’s 
Pacific possessions. Under the guise of keeping order, the Japanese soon increased 
their occupation forces ten times over the number initially agreed upon, and had 
recourse to various subterfuges, including incitement of Cossacks, to make life 
unpleasant for the American units, in the hope of inducing their withdrawal. In 
addition, the government of Admiral Kolchak proved insufficiently strong to 
provide stable government in areas under U. 8. occupation. The U. 8. Army, 
quite uncertain of its mission, spent its efforts evenly divided between providing 
ineffective assistance to Kolchak and keeping a watchful eye on the Japanese. In 
1920 all the Allied troops were evacuated from Siberia, except for the Japanese 
who remained there for two more years. Finally, in 1922, under strong Allied 
pressure, they too had to withdraw. 

The net effect of the Intervention on the course of World War I and the Rus- 
sian Revolution was therefore nil. When all is said and done its only benefactor 
was Soviet Russia: for by having landed troops when Russia lay prostrate and 
withdrawing them when she once more got on her feet, the Western Allies saved 
Eastern Siberia from certain Japanese conquest. 


RIcHARD PiIpPEs 
Harvard University 
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Theatre in the East: A Survey of Asian Dance and Drama. By FavuBion 
Bowers. New York: Thomas Nelson, 1956. xi, 374. Illustrations, Bibliog- 
raphy, Index. $7.50. 

Until the publication of this volume there was no book to recommend to the 
reader of English wanting a general knowledge of the Oriental theatre. He could, 
of course, be given a list of books dealing with the theatres of individual countries, 
but he would find many of these difficult to obtain. The best books in English on 
the Chinese theatre, for example, are out of print, usually to be found only in the 
larger libraries and in the shops of rare book dealers, while information about the 
dramatic expression of several of the smaller countries has been available only in 
anthropological journals. Except in a few notable instances, the specialist and the 
linguist have done little to improve this situation, with the result that the general 
reader and, probably more important, the Western theatre worker have had to be 
something of scholars themselves in order to become familiar with the theatre of 
Asia. Although books are scarcely a satisfactory substitute for theatrical perfor- 
mances, they serve to stimulate interest, and the evidence indicates that when- 
ever an acquaintance with the Oriental theatre has been readily accessible to the 
Western theatre worker his concepts of the theatre have been enriched. Yeats was 
influenced by the nd theatre, Thornton Wilder by the Chinese; Gordon Craig 
found much in the theatre of the East to substantiate his theories, while Meyer- 
hold and Eisenstein discovered stimulating avenues of expression in the kabuki. 
One can only speculate upon the salutary effects which wider and more popular 
dissemination of information about the Oriental theatre would have upon the 
contemporary theatre of the West. 

Mr. Bowers, an indefatigable traveler in the Far East whose interest in the 
theatre has resulted in two previous books, Japanese Theatre (New York: 
Hermitage House, 1952) and the Dance in India (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1953), has therefore performed a valuable service in making available, 
for the first time, a survey of the Oriental theatre. He gives eyewitness accounts 
of the dance and drama of fourteen Asian countries (assuming that Hong Kong 
and Okinawa can be counted as countries these days), reporting on both trad- 
itional and modern forms and vividly enlarging the background of the perfor- 
mances by personal reminiscences, sketches of historical and geographical set- 
tings, and interviews with actors, dancers, playwrights, and musicians. He has 
collected some sixty handsome photographs to illustrate the text, and he has 
written of certain performances nowhere else described. 

Pointing out that the influence of Buddhism and Hindusim, of the Bharata 
natya Sdstra, of the Ramdyana and the Mahdébhdrata extends to other Asian 
countries, the author first describes the theatre of India, and by this method he 
achieves a certain unity which is reassuring to a reader likely to be bewildered by 
the confusing multiplicity of Oriental theatre forms. He learns of the four schools 
of Indian dance as well as of productions of Murder in the Cathederal by the 
Bombay Theatre Unit and of the use of dance in Indian films. In Ceylon there are 
devil-dances and Kandyan dances but little modern theatre. Lower Burma has 
its classical zat pwé and Upper Burma its Shan dancing. There is the royal Kohn 
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dance-drama of Thailand, together with more popular and more readily available 
performances of Lakon and Likay. Cambodia offers palace dancers of the kind 
that greatly impressed Rodin upon their appearance in Paris in 1908, and Laos 
has its imitation of them. Malaya is so poor in theatre that it provides only four 
pages of material, but Indonesia has a wealth of diversified theatrical activity, 
including that of what must be the earthly paradise for the artist, Bali, where the 
creativity of the people works constant changes in the styles of dance and dra- 
matic expression. The dance of the Philippines is much less interesting, but its 
modern theatre gives promise of future development. Mr. Bowers briefly describes 
the glories of the traditional Peking stage and the contributions made to it by 
Mei Lan Fang, and deplores the degraded Cantonese opera now being played in 
Hong Kong. Despite the overwhelming Americanization of Okinawa, he managed 
to see a few of the genuine native dances. He concludes his travels in Japan, 
giving summary descriptions of nd, bunraku, kabuki, and the modern theatre, and 
he remarks that “if Asia is to be the arena of the next flowering of world theatre, 
Japan seems to me to be the most likely country.” 

The book is a journalistic survey with both the shortcomings and virtues of 
that form of writing. It precludes pausing for reflection or synthesis. Although 
the author devotes some space to the influences of Buddhism, Hindusim, Mo- 
hammedanism, and colonialism upon the theatre (he feels the latter two have 
almost invariably inhibited native expression), he cannot examine the results of 
these forces in any great detail, nor deal with aesthetic theories other than 
casually. To make matters somewhat easier for the Western reader, he dis- 
tinguishes between dance and drama, drawing a line which, except with reference 
to the imported realistic theatre, the native of the Orient has not drawn. There is 
no time to discuss the apparently universal Asian aptitude for dance, nor to 
consider explicitly the deleterious influences which the realistic theatre and film 
have already exerted upon traditional forms of expression. On the other hand, the 
descriptions of performances are superlatively clear and precise, and the author 
has succeeded admirably in conveying a sense of their immediacy, a not incon- 
siderable achievement when writing of dance and music. There is very little 
theatre, none of it important, which he has not examined at firsthand, and his 
impeccable standards of judgment are those which can be gained only after many 
years of perceptive and sympathetic observation. 

In addition to its other uses, the book will serve as collateral reading in survey 
courses of Oriental culture, and it will be an indispensable guide for the traveler 
to Asia who is interested in the theatre and who wants specific and up-to-date 
information, such as how one might go about seeing Joget in Jakarta, and the 
price (about $25) for a private performance of Sinhalese devil-dancing. 


EarLe Ernst 
University of Hawaii 


China: New Age and New Outlook. By Pina-cu1a Kuo. New York: Knopf, 
1956. xi, 231, viii. Index. $3.75. 


We have had to wait some time for a book on the Chinese revolution written 
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by a Chinese with divided——or perhaps one should write conflicting—loyalties and 
sympathies. Dr. Kuo’s book is none the worse for that. Its faults may be at- 
tributed as much to the author’s circumstances as an expatriate as to its failures 
in analysis. For China is too big a problem to be seen merely within the ephemeral 
context of the Cold War: it needs a broad sweep and a basic understanding of 
events at least from the T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion until the present. This book does do 
what Dr. Kuo asserts in his Preface to be necessary : “to view events as millions of 
Chinese would see them.’ Writing as a Chinese, the author is unhampered by 
hasty premises about some horned ogre labelled “Communist China” that sprang 
into being overnight—as a result of errors in American foreign policy. Com- 
munist success was the outcome of forces that had been at work in China for more 
than half a century, and it is these forces that Dr. Kuo seeks to depict in his first 
two chapters. 

The crisis was foreshadowed, Dr. Kuo argues, by the phenomenal growth of 
China’s population in the century and a half after 1700. To this loss of balance 
there were added other potent ingredients. Treaty ports which stimulated the 
growth of absentee landlordism; warlord factions indirectly encouraged by the 
policies of European powers and, as a third blow to the life of the villages, the 
killing of handicraft industries by cheap Western imports. Thus was the ground 
of revolution prepared. But why did the Kuomintang fail? Not all the questions 
that might be asked under this head are answered. What, for example, happened 
to the young idealists who had certainly not all deserted to the Communist cause 
when the split came in 1927? How far, possibly, did the pursuit of a Western 
education and a return to the unrealities of treaty port life squeeze this younger 
element out of the creative paths for the future of their country? If one regrets 
that such questions are not answered by one who must have lived in the thick of 
just such emotions in the early years of Kuomintang power, nevertheless the 
basic issue is kept in the forefront. Whatever the failures at the top of the 
Kuomintang, the fact which outweighed all others—and which must be charged 
against the Party right from its assumption of power—was its inability and un- 
willingness to get to the roots of a growing peasant distress. Writing of these 
early years Dr. Kuo drives the nail plainly home: “the control exercised by the 
central government,” he writes, “virtually stopped at the hsien (county) level. 
From the hsien downward, the functioning of government as well as of the 
economy were left to the landlord class.” At this level all power—political, 
economic, judicial, and police—rested with the landlords and their allies. It was 
injustice in taxation and in village administration far more than poverty alone 
that made the peasants ready to look to Communism for salvation. 

The brief account of the expansion of Communist strength which follows tends 
to record the past too much in terms of present hindsight and to accept too 
uncritically Peking’s current version of early Party history. But the basic sound- 
ness of the author’s estimate of the Communist leadership as it coalesced during 
the war years and as it now rules China under Mao Tse-tung’s leadership is borne 
out by the fact that Dr. Kuo’s assessment of Mao’s position and his relations with 
his colleagues is in no way invalidated by the aftermath of the rumbling explosion 
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of Stalinist fission. The collective core of the leadership was there throughout the 
Yenan days. The Kao Kang case may have tarnished it; it has not shaken it. 
Another point of early history worth emphasis is the persecution the Communists 
suffered at the hands of the Kuomintang during the decade 1927-36, “the severity 
and extent of which are not yet fully understood by the outside world.” Yet Dr. 
Kuo accepts, on a later page, the common assumption that the drive against 
counter-revolutionaries in 1951 was “intended to instil fear . . . in the people as a 
whole,” without wondering how far it was a settlement of accounts for those 
early days. Certainly the fear generated by the san fan, wu fan campaign seems to’ 
have been far greater than that over counter-revolutionaries. 

The book does not attempt to cover the events of the last five years in China in 
any detail. Some of its assumptions about the speed of collectivization have 
already been outdated by events—though Dr. Kuo can hardly be blamed for the 
miscalculation, since Mao Tse-tung seems to have changed his mind rather 
abruptly in the last two years. There are other ways in which Dr. Kuo’s estimate 
of Chinese reaction to the recent changes may be out of focus, and there are points 
of detail—such as his listing Po Yi-po along with Li Li-san and Kao Kang among 
those successfully dislodged from power— which suggest that he has not followed 
the shifts of policy and personality as closely as the evidence might dictate. 

It is in his chapter devoted to Chinese foreign policy, or, as Dr. Kuo has it, the 
“drive for great power status” that the author seems to the reviewer to be wildly 
wrong. Here he does interpret the evidence solely in terms of a world-wide 
communist/anti-communist struggle, ignoring the many strains that might 
influence a Chinese like Chou En-lai. Briefly, Dr. Kuo’s thesis is that the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of 1950 was “launched not only for defensive but for offensive 
purposes.’”’ From this assumption—for which no evidence is produced— Dr. Kuo 
proceeds to argue that the Korean war and an assault on Formosa were two arms 
of a planned joint assault to “undermine American prestige in Asia,” to “acquire 
hegemony over Asian nations’ and much else in the same broad, global vein. This 
seems to be the least tenable of all assumptions about the course of Chinese 
foreign policy. It is true that it is hard to unravel and that any hypothesis comes 
up against inexplicable actions; but must we assume for all Communist countries 
a consistency aud a logic in their foreign policies that no analyst would dream of 
applying to countries like Britain and the United States—knowing how personal- 
ities and pressures can make hay of what logic they start out with? Has Dr. Kuo 
been reading too many newspapers? Certainly this chapter does not read like a 
Chinese writing. 

There are other passages that only too plainly do bare the conflict in a Chinese 
mind. On one page “China has not lost her identity, nor is the spirit of Chinese 
culture dead. Contrary to popular belief, Confucianism is by no means bank- 
rupt.” A few pages later the ““‘Communists have made it their policy to destroy 
all traditional culture The Crusade to wipe out the old heritage of the 
people is incredibly violent... .”’ and so on, One hopes that the Chinese under 
attack share Dr. Kuo’s optimism about Confucian virility. Surely it is far too 
early to perceive how much of the old China has been destroyed and how much 
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still survives. Not until a new generation has come to the top will one be able to 
assess it. 

As for the final chapter, in which Dr. Kuo squares the circle of his own hopes 
with a neat (twenty-year?) plan for a reordered Pacific, one can only summarize 
his case while admiring his courage. The coming age he says, will be one of the 
greatest in China’s history: this national resurgence must be respected and not 
opposed. China must therefore be made a force for peace in Asia and the first 
requisite for this is a readjustment of the differences between China and the U. 8. 
(bearing in mind that “Peking’s military advance’’ has been arrested). This will 
be easier since in any case the assumptions of the Sino-Soviet pact have been 
invalidated. Peking may seek to build up an Asian bloc, but if so, that bloc could 
lead towards a third force between Soviet Communism and Western democracy. 
The United States must encourage this process by trading and lending economic 
aid to China, for, “by contributing to the development of the internal power of 
Communist China and her role of leadership in Asia” Chinese policies would be 
changed. China, in short, must be encouraged to balance herself between Russia 
and the United States. Japan fits into this somewhere since the Russians fear a 
strong Japan. It is all rather like one of Mr. Calder’s mobiles. Friendship through 
tension. Pass to Mr. Dulles. And perhaps Mr. Nehru too. 


Ricwarp HaArRrRIs 
London 


Behind the Bamboo Curtain: The Experiences of an American Doctor in 
China. By A. M. Duniap, M.D. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 


1956. viii, 208. Foreword, Introduction, Illustrations. $3.75. 

Dr. A. M. Dunlap, an American ear, nose, and throat specialist, spent forty-one 
years in China. He was at one time Dean of Peking Union Medical College, and 
throughout his carer in China maintained an active interest in the development 
of medical work there. The present volume is an account of his experiences in 
Shanghai from April 1949 until Communist pressures forced his departure in 
October 1952. It is composed for the most part of extracts from letters which he 
wrote home to family and friends. There are a minimum number of added notes, 
mostly to explain some of the cryptic language necessitated by censorship. An 
example: Soviet jamming of Western broadcasts to China is referred to as 
“bear-brand jam.” 

As a practicing physician the author had opportunity to meet with people of 
all walks of life (including, among others, the Panchen Lama) and describe their 
reactions to the Communist rule in Shanghai. The story of growing disillusion- 
ment, pressures, and terror is by now a familiar one. To it Dr. Dunlap has added 
a first-person narrative which shows his deep sympathy for and abiding confi- 
dence in the Chinese people. His faith in the Chinese is a major message of the 
book. Former Ambassador John Leighton Stuart in his Introduction joins him in 
believing “that the Chinese people have not unalterably abandoned freedom as 
a way of life.” Yet, the reader cannot but wonder whether the author has really 
appreciated the full power of the Communist organizational weapon in China as 
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time after time predictions that the Communists ‘‘over-reached themselves and 
something is likely to explode soon’”’ fail to materialize (for example, pp. 52, 60, 
and 98). 

Another message which Dr. Dunlap seeks to convey is his conviction gathered 
from Chinese friends that the “hate-America campaign’ has not destroyed the 
reservoir of good will for the United States in China. Throughout his stay under 
the Communists the author found that Chinese friends drew courage from those 
occasions when the United States took a firm stand against the Communist 
regime. His book attempts to jog our short memories of Chinese on the mainland 
who still respect us and whose own memories of the events which the author 
chronicles are assuredly not short. His first-hand account of the frustrations and 
problems and the eventual fate of foreign and Chinese businessmen in Shanghai 
is vivid. There are also interesting bits of information to be picked up, such as, 
for example, that it was possible to make a phone call from the United States to 
Shanghai as late as May 1952. 

It should be pointed out, however, that in many respects Dr. Dunlap’s volume 
has limitations. Its material is confined to Shanghai and much of it is built upon 
association with the dwindling foreign community there. There are a few minor 
misprints and a more rigorous editing out of needless repetition would have aided 
style. But the book will prove valuable and interesting to those who wish to know 
how Shanghai has fared under Communist rule. Dr. Dunlap’s many friends and 
former patients will enjoy the charm of his personal touch which is nicely supple- 
mented by Mrs. Dunlap’s illustrations. 


Ricuarp L. WALKER 
Yale University 


An Economic Survey of Communist China. By Yuan-t1 Wu. New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1956. x, 566. Preface, Appendix, Index. $12.50. 

The Introduction explains that the restrictions imposed by the Peking Govern- 
ment on the flow of information to the outside world has produced a situation in 
which “whatever information that can still be gleaned from published sources is 
usually of a piecemeal and disjointed nature and must be systematically sifted 
and organised.” It is argued, however, that it is still worth while trying to make 
an analysis of the Chinese economic situation, partly because of its topical im- 
portance and partly because the data available before 1949 can be extrapolated 
to throw light on developments under Communist rule. 

The author has obviously made a very thorough study of the data he could 
obtain and analyses them to give estimates of actual developments under Com- 
munist rule. The general picture which emerges is that the new regime has been 
successful in producing economic progress in many fields though less so than 
official propaganda claims and partly through the use of authoritarian methods. 
Evidence is also given for supposing that there are limitations in such fields as 
fuel production, transportation, and agricultural production which are likely to 
slow down the future rate of growth. 

One criticism which can be made is that the author has found it hard to digest 
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all the statistical material he had collected and that a shorter, and cheaper, book 
might have given all that is of real interest. For example, are the detailed fluc- 
tuations of the black market rate for Chinese currency in Hongkong important 
enough to justify a table extending over four pages? Or again, is it worth quoting 
a 1937 source on the relative efficiency of different transport methods which 
seems to show that the cost per ton-kilometre of transport by steamer was over 
six times as high as transport by rail and 28 per cent higher than transport by 
four-horse cart? 

On the basic problem of agriculture it seems likely that the author has given 
rather too gloomy a picture. Though equalization of landholdings may, in itself, 
have done nothing to increase production there is evidence that it is possible to 
secure considerable increases in productivity as compared with prewar condi- 
tions without any major changes in techniques and that, in many areas, this has 
been accomplished. Though there are only a few cases in which foreign observers 
familiar with pre-Communist China have been able to visit villages that were 
not obvious show places they report an improvement in the agricultural standard 
of living. Again, in the discussion of collectivization the author misses one obvious 
criticism of the Communist programme, that in advocating collectivization for 
political reasons it ignores the differences between different regions in China. In 
less mountainous areas there are obvious technical advantages in large-scale 
farming, especially if new equipment is made available, but where most agri- 
cultural land consists of small plots on terraced hillsides the technical advantages 
of collectives over family farms seem very doubtful. 

One can suggest some sources of information which the author has missed. 
Representatives of British firms with branches in China for all or part of the 
period considered have a good deal of information about the working of the 
planning and control system. Again, in the discussion of foreign economic rela- 
tions “possible short term credits from the European satellites” are mentioned 
as a minor factor. But some studies have suggested that China has been allowed 
to run up balances with the Baneguan satellites to totals far larger than that of 
published Soviet credits. 

In recent months there has been a marked relaxation in the restrictions on 
Chinese contacts with the non-Communist world and it may become possible in 
the future to obtain a more complete picture of the new Chinese economic sys- 
tem. Until this happens Mr. Wu’s book will remain a very useful reference work 
collecting and analysing most of the data so far obtainable. 


MIcHAEL LINDSAY 
University of Canberra 


The Propaganda Machine in Communist China—with Special Reference 
to Ideology, Policy, and Regulations, as of 1952. By Freperick T. C. 
Yu. Research Memorandum No. 37. xiii, 79. 

The Strategy and Tactics of Chinese Communist Propaganda as of 1952. 
By Freperickx T. C. Yu. Research Memorandum No. 39. xv, 70. 
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State and Government in Communist China: Their Ideological Basis 
and Statutory Pattern to the Spring of 1953. By Henry Wet. Research 
Memorandum No. 38. xvi, 56. 

Mao Tse-tung’s “Lean-to-One-Side’”’ Policy. By Henry Wet. Research 
Memorandum No. 40. xii, 52. 

These four reports, published in 1955 by the Air Force Personnel and Training 
Research Center, Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, are products of the Chinese 
Documents Project undertaken in 1951 by the Human Resources Institute of 
the Maxwell Air Force Base in Alabama for “delineation of the psychological 
and sociological vulnerabilities of the Chinese Communist regime.” Five earlier 
reports from this Project were dealt with by this reviewer in the August Number 
of this journal (FHQ, XV, 578-580). 

Frederick T. C. Yu took his Ph.D. in mass communications, and treats his 
material with scholarly competence. His monograph on the Chinese Communist 
propaganda machine gives a comprehensive description of the governing con- 
cepts, apparatus, and operations of one of the greatest efforts at mass persuasion 
that the world has ever seen. ‘‘We demand unity between politics and art,”’ said 
Mao Tse-tung, and education and propaganda are merged to interpret past and 
present to the Chinese people in terms of the class struggle. Criticism and “‘self- 
criticism” are used to bare the minds for re-moulding in the new intellectual 
pattern. “Learn from the Soviet Union’’; “Resist America, Aid Korea.”” There 
is no escape, for the swarming propagandists invade the workshops, the agricul- 
tural villages, and private homes to spread the new doctrine: all must participate 
in the process. Intellectual privacy has been taken from the Chinese individual. 

Dr. Yu’s second memorandum emphasizes the operational pattern of that 
propaganda in its various applications to workers, peasants, and intellectuals. 
His description of the mass “study” (hsueh hsi) movement in its many ramifica- 
tions brings out more clearly still the utilitarian character of the program, di- 
rected as it is toward improving labor discipline and output, pushing the peasants 
forward in the land reform movement, and re-educating the intellectuals to the 
end that they shall support the Communist Party’s leadership. Here we have a 
calculated program to change men’s minds to fit dogma, and to change the men 
themselves so that their “individualism” is eradicated and only “the social man” 
remains—to serve the political purposes of the ““New China.” 

The work of Dr. Henry Wei, connected for a time with the Chinese News 
Service, is in poor balance. His study, State and Government in Communist China, 
sketches the development of Chinese Communist power almost entirely without 
reference to the complex environment in which it grew. The Nationalist failures 
that contributed so much to the Communist victory are omitted. The revolt of 
the peasantry, the shift of allegiance of the middle class, are not shown. This 
history thus lacks perspective in space and ends up notably lopsided. Nor is the 
historical account always accurate. 

Dr. Wei describes the statutory pattern of the Central People’s Government 
and the rest of the pyramid below it. His description, technically adequate for 
1953, is now in part outdated. He professes to discover, at various points in his 
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progress, that the Communist Party dominates the whole structure and that 
there is more of centralism than of democracy in the regime’s “democratic cen- 
tralism.”’ It would have been more economical of effort to have assumed that in 
the beginning. This general subject has been treated with much more clarity and 
greater perceptive appreciation by 8. B. Thomas in a monograph published 
shortly after Dr. Wei ended his study, Government and Administration in Com- 
munist China. 

In his memorandum, Mao Tse-tung’s ‘‘Lean-to-One-Side” Policy, Dr. Wei sets 
out to discover the extent of Soviet aid and influence in China, keeping in mind 
the question of possible Chinese Titoism. He holds that Mao Tse-tung has leaned 
to the Soviet side since the 1920’s, and recognizes less deviation from that inclin- 
ation than do some other observers. And he contends that Soviet military aid 
“played an important part in the Chinese Communist triumph.” He says that 
“the Soviet Government has had considerable influence on the Central People’s 
Government either directly or through advisers,” and that China’s trade is 
gravitating ever more toward the Communist bloc, with range and variety of 
Chinese exports “greatly increased”’; still, he finds that the U.S.8.R. can extend 
only limited credits to China, and that Peking’s pro-Soviet policy “cannot be 
expected to make any appreciable . . . contributions to China’s economic recon- 
struction in general and industrialization in particular.’”” And does this mean 
that Peking will seek an alternative political alignment? Concludes the author, 
“the lean-to-one-side policy is still going strong, and there has been no positive 
development or articulate movement to warrant any optimistic assumption or 
expectation that Titoism in China is just around the corner.” 

The core of that argument has already been destroyed by events: it has be- 
come clear that Soviet aid to China is substantial and is achieving results. Besides, 
the junking of Stalinism, the recent developments in Asian “neutralism,” and 
Moscow’s acknowledgment of Titoism as sound Communist doctrine, have all 
become new factors in the equation—and the possible answers are therefore 
manifestly different. Mao Tse-tung’s foreign policy does indeed align Communist 
China alongside the U.S.8.R.; but it is concerned with the rest of the Com- 
munist bloc, and the rest of Asia, as well. Chinese Communism can be under- 
stood only in a broad context. 


O. Epmunp CLUBB 
New York City 


Ku-tai shih: Yin-tai nu-li-chih she-hui shih* [A History of Antiquity: 
A History of the Slave Society of the Yin Dynasty]. By Wu Tse’. 
Shanghai: Ch‘ang-feng shu-tien, 1949. 641. 40 yuan. 

Wu Tse devoted nine years to the compilation of this exhaustive treatise on 
the social, political, and economic structure of the Shang-Yin dynasty (ca. 18th- 
12th centuries B.C.).'! He draws upon an extensive knowledge of oracle-bone 


! Wu Tse uses the traditional dating rather than the chronology of the Bamboo Books 
(1523-1028 B.C.). Goodrich notes that the tendency of modern Chinese historians is to move 
closer to the traditional dating (L. C. Goodrich, ‘“‘Antiquity,’”’ in China, ed. H. F. MeNair 
|Berkeley, 1946], p. 41) 
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graphs to substantiate the various hypotheses which are advanced. Each chapter 
in the book is copiously annotated and illustrated. Many of his conclusions tend 
to confirm political and social assertions about the nature of Chinese antiquity 
as recorded in the native references. It is in the realm of economic analysis that 
the author’s viewpoint may be considered controversial. 

Professor Wu indicates, as have many Western sinologists before him,’ that 
the oracle bones confirm the names of Shang rulers mentioned by early Chinese 
historians (pp. 3-6). He diverges from the widely expressed viewpoint that the 
royal succession was predominantly fraternal,’ and shows that in most cases the 
throne passed from father to son rather than from elder brother to younger 
brother (p. 511).‘ 

An interesting point that Professor Wu brings up is the discovery of large 
numbers of wine vessels at An-yang. He states that wine was used extensively 
for secular and religious purposes, and that both ordinary and sacrificial wines 
were fermented (pp. 179-180). The possibility of excessive alcoholic intake 
among members of the upper class exists, so that the following lines in the 
Shih-ching composed in the ensuing Chou period may have contained more truth 
than propaganda: 


King Wen said, ‘‘Come! 

Come, you Yin and Shang! 

Heaven did not flush you with wine. 
Not good are the ways you follow; 
Most disorderly are your manners. 

Not heeding whether it is dawn or dusk 
You shout and scream, 

Turning day into night.’’* 


Wu Tse describes the Shang-Yin society as being dependent for its livelihood 
on agriculture rather than on hunting or fishing (pp. 183-185). Hunting was a 
pastime for the king and his retinue, as it gave them an opportunity to display 
their military prowess. Thus the sport of hunting was patronized by the aris- 
tocracy, and it played no vital role in the life of the people (pp. 226-233). Modern 
scholars tend to dismiss the stories about the enormous physical strength of the 
last Shang-Yin ruler Chou Hsin as a crude attempt at character assassination 
by biased Chou historians,* but there may have been a modicum of truth to them. 
As commanders-in-chief of their armies and at times personal participants in 





* See, for example, C. P. Fitzgerald, China, A Short Cultural History (London, 1935)» 
pp. 20-21. 

* Goodrich states that ‘‘the rule of succession was from elder to younger brother, thence 
to the sons of the eldest brother’ (A Short History of the Chinese People [New York, 1951], 
p. 14). Creel informs us that apparently the throne passed on to the son only if there were 
no younger brothers left (Birth of China [New York, 1937], pp. 127-128). 

* Wu Tse records that, of 38 dynastic successions, 19 were from father to son and 14 from 
elder to younger brother, with 5 deviations from both practices (p. 511). 

‘ Arthur Waley, Book of Songs (Boston, 1937), p. 253. 

* R. Wilhelm interprets the depiction of Chou Hsin as a monster of debauchery as repre- 
senting the dogmatic statements of the new Chou ruling house (A Short History of Chinese 
Civilization [New York, 1929], pp. 93-94). 
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warfare, the Shang-Yin kings must have been men of pronounced physical vigor 
(pp. 445-460). 

Throughout the book, Professor Wu reiterates his opinion that the dominant 
economic characteristic of Shang-Yin society was the institution of slavery. He 
thereby joins with many of his left-oriented Chinese contemporaries’ who have 
boldly adopted this interpretation, in an area where Western sinologists have 
largely feared to tread because of the paucity of verifiable evidence. 

The author presents the following description of Shang-Yin slavery. According 
to him, slaves were at first few in number and were neither bought nor sold 
(p. 283). However, as a result of incessant warfare, the number of war prisoners 
forced into slavery greatly increased (p. 289). One of the ancient oracle-bone 
graphs for a slave is analyzed by Professor Wu as representing a prisoner kneel- 
ing on the ground, with both hands bound (p. 290). Although slaves were the 
lowest and most despised class of society, they were a significant productive unit 
in the expanding economy. They had no legal recourse to oppressive treatment, 
and could be abused or killed at the will of the slave owners. To prevent slaves 
from escaping, owners would put placards around their necks, pierce their noses 
and ear lobes, and inhibit their movements by forcing them to wear a type of 
leather binding which reached from their necks to their thighs (p. 292). Beside 
being active in agriculture, the slaves took care of the stables, assisted with the 
domestication of animals, and served as household menials (pp. 295-296). The 
splendid palaces, clothing, and ornaments of the aristocracy were created through 
the unremitting toil of the slaves who, the author alleges, outnumbered the free 
peasants (p. 301). This statement is surprising and may be an exaggeration. Dr. 
Wilbur, the noted authority on Han slavery, declared that even during the most 
fully developed period of enslavement in the Former Han dynasty, not more 
than one per cent of the people seem to have been slaves.* The Shang-Yin slaves 
were considered private property, and were bought and sold in the markets like 
cattle (pp. 326-331, 345). 

Wu Tse attributes the following “progressive” features to the Shang-Yin 
system of slave ownership. Instead of killing prisoners as had formerly been the 
custom, their lives were now spared as they were driven into slavery. Slavery en- 
couraged a greater division of labor, since slaves were frequently assigned to 
serve wherever a need for them arose. The possession of slaves released their 
owners from manual labor and enabled them to pursue more fully both spiritual 
and artistic activities (pp. 352-353). 

The author asserts that slave rebellions and emancipation movements towards 
the end of the Shang-Yin dynasty were instrumental in weakening the position 
of the dissolute aristocracy, and played a contributory role in the eventual Chou 
victory (pp. 357-358, 467-468). The class division in this society extended to 
the realm of religion as well. The slave, unlike his master, did not possess a spirit 
which survived after death. Aristocratic souls remained aristocratic in the spirit 


7 Other Chinese advocates of this ‘“‘slavery’’ viewpoint are Lii Chen-yi, Kuo Mo-jo, Fan 
Wen-lan, Chien Po-tsan, Hua Kang, and Teng Ch‘u-min. 
*C.M. Wilbur, Slavery in China During the Former Han Dynasty (Chicago, 1943), p. 241. 
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world, which preserved the economic inequalities of the world below (pp. 534— 
535, 547). 

This reviewer was impressed with the erudition and imaginative reconstruc- 
tion displayed by Wu Tse in his History of Antiquity, but believes that the avail- 
able evidence is insufficient to justify his sweeping conclusions regarding the 
slave nature of Shang-Yin society. This book should be translated so that 
Western scholars may consider and test the author’s challenging hypotheses 
concerning the nature of China’s most ancient recorded history. 


Howarp 8. Levy 
University of Colorado, Denver Extension 


The Nine Songs: A Study of Shamanism in Ancient China. By Artruur 
Watery. New York: Grove Press, 1956. 64. Notes, Appendices, Index. $3.00. 

In his earlier translations of “Battle” (170 Chinese Poems) and ‘The Great 
Summons” (More Translations from the Chinese), Arthur Waley demonstrated 
what he could do with the lush verbiage and rhapsodic lyricism characteristic of 
the poetry of the Ch‘u tz‘u or Elegies of Ch‘u. In this volume he translates ten 
poems of the so-called ‘“‘Nine Songs’’ section of the Elegies. The origin of these 
poems, like most of those in the collection, is obscure. The earliest account of 
them is that by the editor of the Elegies, Wang I (fl. ca. A.D. 120), who at- 
tributes them to Ch‘ii Yiian (fl. ca. 300 B.C.). According to this doubtful tradi- 
tion, the poet wrote them for the sacrifices and religious ceremonies of his native 
state of Ch‘u to replace the rustic and uncouth ditties then in use. Whatever 
their origin, they appear to be songs addressed to a variety of deities in which a 
priest or priestess implores the god to descend and take possession of him or her. 
After a brief appearance, the god reascends, and the votary is left mourning his 
departure. With the help of recent Chinese and Japanese studies, Mr. Waley 
has undertaken the difficult task of putting these songs into English, a task not 
only of translation but of interpretation, since he has been compelled to assign 
a speaker—votary, deity, or chorus—to lines which in the original bear no indi- 
cation of subject. His translation displays that rare blend of literalness and 
felicity of language which has distinguished his work in the past. He has been 
especially successful in handling the innumerable obscure herbs and flowers whose 
names have plagued translators of the Hlegies, finding for them equivalents 
which are both pronounceable and pleasantly exotic. 

In the introduction and commentaries appended to each poem, Mr. Waley 
discusses the subject of shamanism in early China and the deities to which the 
sougs are addressed. Much of his material is drawn from the treatises on re- 
ligious affairs of the Shih chi and Han shu. For the most part his treatment 
is sketchy and his attempts to identify and describe the deities inconclusive. 
Although he states in his Preface that this little work is intended mainly for 
students of shamanism, I doubt that they will find much satisfaction in it. Yet 
the fault, I venture to guess, does not lie with Mr. Waley. Ch‘u was a semi- 
barbaric state lying on the southeastern periphery of Chinese civilization, far 
removed from the centers of Chou culture. It is not surprising that its customs, 
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its mythology, even the form and tenor of its literature should differ from those 
of the northern states of Chou, Lu, or Ch‘i of which we know much more. In 
Ch‘in and Han times the romantic and deeply religious spirit of Ch‘u no doubt 
contributed much to the heritage of a united China. It gave to the early Han its 
two great tragic heroes, the poet Ch‘ti Yiian and the military adventurer Hsiang 
Yii, and the so-called “songs of Ch‘u” were admired and imitated by men of the 
age. But at the same time Confucianism, the rationalistic, strongly political- 
minded philosophy of the northeast, was winning over the Chinese intellectuals. 
Mr. Waley relates the story of a man of the north who refused, when crossing 
the Yellow River, to follow the local custom of sacrificing to the River God on 
the grounds that as a stranger he owed nothing to such deities, standing upon 
his rights until he was allowed by the god to cross the river unmolested. He notes 
also the account of sacrifices of maidens to the River God recorded in Shih chi 126, 
but for some reason fails to mention that, to curb this abuse, the local magistrate 
cynically ordered the leaders of this cult thrown into the river with instructions 
that they convey a message to their god for him. There is no doubt that many 
strange cults and religious practices existed, and continued to exist, among the 
people of ancient China. But already by late Chou and Han times, as these 
stories indicate, a number of the educated class had begun not only to keep the 
spirits at a distance, as Confucius had counseled, but at times actually to con- 
front and defy them. Once Confucianism had won its hold upon the literate class, 
the shamans and their chants and rituals became the object of silent neglect, if 
not open ridicule. The authors of the Shih chi and Han shu took brief note of 
certain popular religious cults because of the favor they enjoyed at the Han 
court, but later historians seldom deigned to go even this far. The godlings of the 
people, their legends and rites, were allowed to sink into oblivion, and Mr. Waley, 
for all his diligence, can perhaps gather no more than these few scattered refer- 
ences and anecdotes from which to reconstruct their mythology and worship. 

Indeed it was only by the adroit application of allegory that these songs them- 
selves were preserved. Because they were attributed to the poet-statesman Ch‘ii 
Yiian, and their suppliant and sensual language was interpreted in terms of 
political allegory-—-the love and longing of the banished minister for his lord— 
Han gentlemen, who would probably deplore the superstitious practices of 
shamanism, were able to enjoy the fine poetry of the songs with the conviction 
that they were reading matter of high moral and political import. 

Mr. Waley has declined to go into this complex and interesting question of 
the relationship of the “‘Nine Songs” to the legend and works of Ch‘ii Yiian and 
the allegorical interpretation which links them with his name. By doing so he 
has severely limited both the scope and interest of his work, particularly to 
students of Chinese literature. Yet it may be noted that Mr. Waley’s translation, 
quite as much as the original, is so constructed that it can, if necessary, support 
the traditional allegorical interpretation. While assuming that these are shaman- 
istic songs, he has done nothing in his wording to preclude the other reading. It 
has been the great discovery of modern sinology that neither the poems of the 
Book of Odes nor those of the Elegies of Ch‘u were originally always what the 
Chinese commentators have claimed them to be. With this worthy truth now 
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firmly established and the poems dutifully stripped to their most primitive level 
of meaning, it is perhaps time to suggest that the old allegorical readings, where 
they do not actually mar the sense of the original, give an added depth and 
interest to the poems that is well worth preserving. 


BurtToN WATSON 
Columbia University 


The Colloquial Short Story in China: A Study of the San-Yen Collec- 
tions. By Joun Lyman Bisnor. Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies XIV. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. xi, 144. List, Appendix, 
Bibliography. $2.50 (paper). 

The title of this book is rather misleading in that no more than one third of 
the total length is devoted to the study of the San-yen, the remainder comprising 
translations, with notes, of four specimen stories. Nevertheless, the work is 
addressed not so much to the general reader as to the student of Chinese fiction, 
who will welcome the author’s seriousness of purpose and respect for his texts. 

Chapter One, ‘““The San-yen and their Antecedents,” offers the most detailed 
survey yet to appear in a European language of the development of the colloquial 
story from the T‘ang pien-wen (of which individual specimens are analysed) to 
the hua-pen assembled in the late-Ming period in the San-yen collections. For 
this chapter Bishop has made good use of the valuable work done by Chinese 
and Japanese scholars. One can quarrel only with such points of detail as his 
interpretation of the classification of storytellers in the T'u-ch‘eng chi-sheng. Here 
Bishop harks back to Lu Hsiin and gives less satisfaction than Pridek, to whom 
Bishop refers. 

In Chapter Two, “The San-Yen: Narrative Technique,” Bishop subjects his 
material to a critical examination. Fiction criticism has rarely been essayed by 
Western students of Chinese literature, whilst Chinese scholars themselves have 
only recently adopted the comparative method and moved beyond the scope of 
exegesis to make value judgments. Bishop’s work is to be commended. Many 
comments reveal critical acumen and an appreciation of the milieu from which 
the stories emerged. Of particular interest are the parallels with the drama and 
with the “schools of story-telling,” and the analysis of the effects of “the tastes 
of a middle-class audience.” 

Yet one wonders whether the author would not have built on a surer founda- 
tion had he paid closer attention to individual stories. None is subjected to close 
criticism; several are described, but at least one of these (Ku-chin hsiao-shuo 29) 
is presented in rather confused fashion. Liu ‘T's‘ui does not commit suicide, unless 
the term tso-hua‘ is to be thus ineptly rendered. Her funeral takes place not at 
her “original monastery” (Shui-yiieh) but at the Hsien-hsiao monastery. It is 
at the latter, consequently, that her tomb is “still to be seen,” and not at the 
“Shu-ming monastery” (no such name occurs in the story). And she does not, 
even ambiguously, “appear to announce that she has become a Bodhisattva.” 

As it is, Bishop’s remarks are often rendered suspect by his failure to take ac- 
count of the disparities in age and source between the various stories, and by the 
absence of any reference to the numerous antecedents to individual stories in 
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the form of anecdotes in the written style, preserved in T“ai-p‘ing kuang-chi and 
elsewhere. These omissions lead him to generalize about the collections rather as 
he generalizes over the whole field in his recent cri de coeur, “Some Limitations 
of Chinese Fiction” (FEQ, XV [Feb. 1956], 239-247). Nor are his generalizations 
always acceptable. “Violence and sexuality” are by no means universal: KCHS 
16 shows no “generic deviation in being highly mural.’ Several pieces, based on 
traditional tales or concerning poet-heroes, for example, or Taoist saints, are 
conspicuously lacking in realism. Recapitulations of the plot are not so common, 
particularly in the later stories, as Bishop would suggest, and when they do occur 
they are often very brief: that by Wu Pao-an’s wife in KCHS 8, cited by Bishop, 
requires only forty characters. Finally, numerous exceptions would confound 
rather than prove Bishop’s rule that the Chinese colloquial short story lacks the 
comic spirit. 

The four stories translated are KCHS 3, 16, and 26, and Ching-shih tung-yen 
3, representing four different thematic types. Bishop’s original contribution here 
is his integrity in rendering his stories whole, each with its full complement of 
prologue, storyteller phrases, verses, asides, and digressions. Thus, for the first 
time, the reader is able to observe the storytéller at work, rather than having to 
accept some mangled text which in the opinion of the translator represents all 
that matters of the original. Bishop’s work is in general both close and accurate. 
His notes are helpful, and he has taken pains over points of difficulty. On occa- 
sion, though, he treats an adverb in cavalier fashion. Thus, on p. 50, for “Would 
that Chang Kung had averted disaster at that moment; but he answered: we 
should read “By this time Chang’s only concern was to keep out of trouble. So 
he said :’’—pien4 gives the clue. On p. 49, chih-shih* and not chih-yao’ is the phrase 
used, so that “If only Shen Hsiu were to die” should read “Shen Hsiu must have 
been doomed to die’’—this clearly does not belong to the dialogue. There are 
other misreadings in the same story: “I shall omit the orders he shouted to his 
underlings. First he had the brothers flogged for a time’’ (p. 62) should read 
“He shouted to his men to start flogging them without keeping count of the 
strokes.” Pieh-ti pu ta-chin’ means “the rest doesn’t matter,” not “there is no 
one near’ (p. 49); and ch‘u tzu-sun ch‘ai-i* means “his descendants were ex- 
empted from compulsory service,” not “his surviving grandson ... was given 
government service” (p. 62). Finally, pu-ho' means “unfittingly,’’ and in its 
context may be translated by something like ‘on an evil impulse’’: it is difficult 
to follow Bishop’s reasoning (p. 61; note, p. 64) from ‘‘copulate’’ through 
“impotent,” then “incompetent,” to “for his own sake.” 

Clearly, in venturing from the field of literary history into criticism and trans- 
lation one is moving into more exposed country. Any apparent concentration on 
Bishop’s weaknesses may be attributed to the generally high quality of his work, 
which asks for serious attention. More works of fiction must be studied in this 
way before we can redress the balance of our approach to Chinese literature. 

i Cyrit Brrcu 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 
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Tao Té King: Le Livre de la Voie et de la Vertu. Texte chinois établi et 
traduit avec des notes critique: et une introduction. By J.-J.-L. Duyven- 
DAK. Paris: Librarie d’Amerique et d’Orient, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1953. 
xiii, 187. 

From the study of Greek and Latin texts has come the distinction between 
“protected” and “unprotected” texts. The Confucian classics were protected in 
ancient China. There was no long period in which they were not studied and 
taught. Far otherwise was it with Daoist works. 

Concerning the author of this book, the Lao-dz, we know, with a fair degree 
of reliability, that he was a retired general in the state of Wei, who reacted 
against war just as did General Sherman. In spite of the Lao-dz’s avowed paci- 
fism, there are far more references to weapons and military affairs in this book 
than in any other ancient Chinese non-military text—-although English transla- 
tions rarely indicate this fact. The Lao-dz’s son was a general in the state of Wei 
and was asked in 273 B.C., on the occasion of a severe defeat by the Ts‘in army, 
to negotiate peace—a task quite appropriate for the son of a pacifist. Because 
official positions were then still hereditary, we are justified in inferring the Lao- 
dz’s position at court. His son was rewarded for success by being ennobled as 
Viscount (dz) of Duan-gan. Thereupon his father would surely have been given 
the courtesy title of “the Venerable Viscount,” which in Chinese is “Lao-dz.” 
Confucius, Mencius, and other philosophers were in courtesy also called dz, 
but for other reasons. In addition to being a noble title, dz was a term of respect, 
something like “sir” in the phrase, ‘yes, sir.”’ In the state of Lu, the title of dz or 
Viscount was confined to the heads of the three great clans. Confucius, Mencius, 
and other dz lived to a ripe old age but were not called lao-dz, “aged sirs.”” The 

designation of the Lao-dz is unique in Chinese history and is quite inexplicable, 

' except by the circumstance that his son was ennobled as a dz, unless we accept 

the Daoist superstition that the Lao-dz was born with teeth and white hair! 

Sz-ma Ts‘ien, in his Shzh-ji, supplies us with the genealogy of the Lao-dz’s 
descendants, ending with a man named Jie (or Chieh), who was Grand Tutor 
to one of the Han vassal kings during this historian’s lifetime.’ Sz-ma Ts‘ien 
almost surely met this man, for he visited this kingdom several times and prob- 
ably secured his genealogy from him. This list furnishes the name of the Lao-dz’s 
son, Duan-gan Dzung (or Tsung), of whom the Chan-quo-ts‘e recounts the en- 
noblement in 273 B.C. So we should have little doubt concerning the Lao-dz’s 
identity. 

Sz-ma Ts‘ien also furnishes the account of the Lao-dz’s life now commonly 
accepted, dating this philosopher in the sixth century B.C. But this account is 
plainly an attempt to exalt the Lao-dz as having been greatly admired by Con- 
fucius and having actually been taken as his teacher by the Confucian sage, thus 
establishing Daoism as greater than Confucianism! Such an account is plainly 
Daoist propaganda against Confucianism. An account of this sort was badly 
needed by Daoists, for, in 141 B.C., Emperor Wu, prodded by Confucian rela- 
tives and courtiers, promulgated a law dismissing Legalists from official position. 


'Cf. Y. L. Fung, History of Chinese Philosophy, 1, 171. 
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This law was moreover taken by the court to imply that Daoists should also 
be dismissed from office, for various Daoists had also been Legalists. Sz-ma 
Ts‘ien was moreover not too sure about the above account of the Lao-dz’s life, 
for, in addition, he furnishes two other identifications of this philosopher. 

The Lao-dz’s book was then probably written not too long before 273 B.C. It 
was an immediate success and early attracted attention. The Confucian Siin-dz 
(or Hsiintze, who died ca. 235 B.C.) mentions the Lao-dz. Han Fei (died 233 B.C.) 
wrote commentaries upon certain chapters, misinterpreting them to suit his 
own philosophy. Sz-ma Ts‘ien tells a romantic story that Jang Liang (d. 186 
B.C.), when young, was given a copy of the Dao-de-jing by a mysterious stranger 
who told him to treasure it. The Empress Dowager of Emperor Gao (d. 180 B.C.) 
likewise encouraged Daoism. So did the mother of Emperor Wu, the Grand 
Empress Dowager née Dou (lived 188-136 B.C.). As long as she was alive, 
Daoists were secure in the Han court. After she died, Emperor Wu’s ministers 
began weeding out Daoists from the bureaucracy. The Imperial University 
(Da-hstie), which was founded in 124 B.C., turned out Confucians, who filled 
the imperial bureaucracy. 8z-ma Ts‘ien, whose father had been an important 
Daoist, lamented that the offices in the capital thereafter became filled with 
Confucians. This latter philosophy triumphed by the expedient of systematically 
failing non-Confucians in the civil service examinations. 

Since official position was then the only respectable occupation for young men 
of good family, the result was that the Dao-de-jing and other non-Confucian 
texts ceased to be studied. Only intelligentsia who possessed independent fortunes 
could not afford to study the Dao-de-jing. Such were the King of Huai-nan, Liu 
An (d. 123/2 B.C.), Liu De, an imperial relative (lived ca. 100-56 B.C.), and 
Deng Jang, whose father had been a high minister about 100 B.C. and who lived 
on his father’s wealth. 

The Dao-de-jing was consequently generally neglected from the latter part of 
Emperor Wu’s reign to the time of Emperor Ch‘eng (32-8 B.C.), when govern- 
mental corruption became rife because imperial maternal relatives dominated 
the government. The Confucian pharisaic hypocrisy of the Wang clan and Wang 
Mang, together with governmental degeneration, led intelligent Chinese of that 
time to seek guidance again from the great ancient rivai of Confucianism. 

During this period of about a century in which the Dao-de-jing was practically 
neglected, many things happened. At that time, there were in China as yet no 
dictionaries or written explanations of difficult passages. Chinese literature is 
full of set phrases, each of which have their peculiar overtones and often dia- 
lectically specialized meanings. In such a brief and sententious work as the 
Dao-de-jing, the meaning of a passage, as Professor Duyvendak remarks, may 
depend greatly upon the context. Once this contextual implication is forgotten, 
meanings are easily misunderstood. 

Han China recognized this fact, for when, about 30-20 B.C., certain highly 
placed Chinese wished to read the Dao-de-jing, a search seems to have been 
made for its interpreters. Only three were found. One was Jeng P‘u Dz-ch‘en 
(fi. ca. 30 B.C.), who lived near the imperial capital, Ch‘ang-an. He had made his 
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living by farming his rocky soil. He was invited to office, but declined. He is said 
to have been praised by Yang Hsiung. A second was Juang Dzun Jiin-p‘ing 
(lived ca. 70 B.C.~A.D. 20), who lived near Ch‘eng-du (in the present Szch‘uan) 
and made a living by acting as a diviner. Yang Hsiung studied with him. A third 
was An-ch‘iu Wang-jzh (ca. 30 B.C.), who lived at Ch‘ang-ling, near Ch‘ang-an. 
He had made his living as a priest (wu, shaman) and a physician. Such was the 
tenuous thread by which the tradition concerning the Dao-de-jing was passed on, 
if at all. Once broken, such a tradition could then hardly be secured again. 

It was probably during this dark period that the Dao-de-jing was divided into 
the magical number of eighty-one (3 X 3 X 3 X 3) chapters—something nat- 
urally commending itself to a priest or diviner. Ancient Chinese books were 
written upon bamboo tablets, nine inches long and about an inch wide, tied 
together by cords, accordion-pleat fashion, each tablet containing one or two 
columns. (The only other writing material, silk, was too expensive for anyone 
except an emperor.) Such a set of tablets, called a fascicle (p‘ien) could be un- 
folded and laid out upon a table or folded into a bundle and tied up. If the cords 
broke, especially when the fascicle had been left tied up for some time, it would 
be almost impossible to rearrange them properly. Then mistakes in the ordering 
of sentences were almost sure to occur. 

The Dao-de-jing was used anciently for many strange purposes. In the second 
century A.D., Jang (Dao)-ling founded a cult now believed to be a religious 
Daoism. A careful study of the teaching attributed to this cult in the earliest 
sources shows however that it was a Mazdean cult worshipping Ahura-Mazda 
under the name of Dao (a sinification of the Persian word Dadvah, which means 
“the Creator”). This man’s grandson, Jang Lu, became a warlord controlling 
the present southern Shensi and northern Szch‘uan. He was also the archbishop 
of his cult. He had his best converts memorize and recite the Dao-de-jing and 
used its bound-up fascicles as their center of worship, in the fashion that some 
Christians today use the cross, for which concept there is available only the 
Japanese word shintai. (First was also used as a shintai, according to ancient 
information.) A correct understanding of the atheistic Lao-dz’s teaching could 
hardly have been adjusted to a monotheistic Mazdean religion! Probably the 
book was memorized verbatim without understanding and was interpreted to 
suit the archbishop’s beliefs. 

Only in the early centuries of the Christian era did the Dao-de-jing receive 
careful study, so that systematic commentaries were prepared. Errors that had 
crept into the text during the dark period of Daoism were not however cor- 
rected. It was not until quite recent times that Chinese scholarship has en- 
deavored to piece together the evidently disarranged passages in this work. 
With such a reconstruction, it is however easy to go too far, and Chinese critics 
have plainly done so. 

The Dao-de-jing should not then be translated as it stands, as can the Confucian 
classics. All our Occidental translations have failed in this respect. Professor 
Duyvendak has rendered an important service by carefully examining Chinese 
scholarly work and rearranging and emending the Chinese text of this book. 
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In this French version, he prints the traditional text and places it alongside his 
new Chinese text. He has also made Dutch and English translations, but they 
lack this essential feature. This French version will be essential for any scholarly 
work upon this important Chinese philosophical classic. 

Criticism has been directed against Professor Duyvendak’s translation for the 
first line in this ancient work. It has usually been translated something as in the 
following: “The Way that may be called the Way is not the invariable Way. The 
names (i.e., terms) that may be called names are not the invariable terms.’” 
But this translation neglects an essential feature in the Lao-dz’s thought. He was 
an enfant terrible, who sought out the foundations of philosophy and challenged 
the metaphysical substratum which the Confucians had taken for granted with- 
out knowing it. This was their assumption of a permanent and unchanging law 
(or theistic substratum) to the universe. The Lao-dz countered by boldly assert- 
ing the opposite—that the universe is without uniformity, constantly and errati- 
cally changing, so that we must continually watch for signs of its changing moods. 
Such a thesis may appear uncongenial to us today, because of our belief in a 
perfectly good, hence uniformly acting God as the foundation of the Universe, 
or because we accept the basic principle of modern science, the uniformity of 
nature, which is (and was originally) derived from that theological dogma. The 
Lao-dz’s age was a time of continual internecine warfare, when the best-laid 
plans went awry, so that there seemed to be no uniformity anywhere. The Lao-dz 
plainly states this irregularity of the universe in Chapter 25, when he says, 
“Going afar means returning,” and ‘““The Way (Dao) has for its model its own 
spontaneity.’” It is also found in Chapter 40: 


To turn about (fan) is the Way’s [course of] movement, 
Weakness is [the means] employed by the Way. 

Heaven, Earth and all beings are born of existence, 
And existence is born on non-existence. 


Then how can there be an “invariable Way”’ at the root of the Universe? The 
Lao-dz is here expressing a common ancient belief, that nature is irregular and 
full of chance. This belief was common in the ancient Mediterranean world, 
which worshipped Tyche and Fortuna. It has been exorcized by modern science, 
so that it appears to us unthinkable for any great thinker to have believed it. 
In the Lao-dz, this thesis is merely one of the many denials made in his sceptical 
and challenging work. 

We must then eliminate from our translation any intimation of an “invariable 
Way” and write instead something like the following for the first chapter: 


The Way that can (be considered as the real] Way is not a uniform Way 

And names that can [be considered as the right] names are not unchanging names. 
Non-existence is the name of that from which Heaven and Earth began 

And Existence is our name for the mother of all beings. 





* I here quote the translation made by my esteemed and learned friend, Prof. D. Bodde, 
in JAOS, LXXIV (1954), 215. 


* Here, as elsewhere, [ have used Prof. Duyvendak’s text but made my own translation. 
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Hence 


Concerning [any supposed] uniform non-existence, we need to look out for its hidden tend- 
encies 


And concerning [any supposed] uniform existence, we need to look out for its inclinations. 
These two, [non-existence and existence,] 
Arise from the same source, [the Way,] but have different names. 
That they have the same source, we can but call a mystery, 
A Mystery upon a mystery, 
Which is the door to all hidden tendencies. 


To sum up: Professor Duyvendak’s translation is a marked improvement upon 
all previous ones. He has performed a great service in restoring this unprotected 
text. His book will be indispensable for the scholar. But I fear that the ordinary 
translator, especially those minor poets who translate from the English, will 
continue to neglect him. 


Homer H. Duss 
The University of Oxford 


Indo-Chinese Relations: A History of Chinese Buddhism. By Cxov 
Hs1ano-Kvuana. Allahabad: Indo-Chinese Literature Publications, 1955. 

vii, 264. Appendices. R. 15. 
An accurate history of Chinese Buddhism in a Western language, based on the 
latest findings of critical scholarship, would indeed be a boon not only to the 


general public but even to sinological specialists. Unfortunately, hitherto there 
have been no histories sufficiently accurate in the light of modern scholarship 
to merit any attention. Thus, Chou Hsiang-kuang’s book might have filled a 
great lack. 

Certainly the scope of the work is comprehensive. In the first chapter, called 
“Earliest Sino-Indian Contacts in the Han Dynasty,’”’ Chou devotes attention 
to the introduction of Buddhism into China, the “First Buddhist Sdtra in 
Chinese,” the first famous translators, An Shih-kao and Chih Ch‘en, and the 
state of Buddhism during the Han dynasty. The next three chapters give a 
rapid survey of Buddhism during the Three Kingdoms and the Western and 
Eastern Chin dynasties. Brief résumés are given of the lives and work of such 
influential men as Tao-an, Hui-yiian, Fa-hsien, KumArajiva, Tao-sheng, and 
Seng-chao. Chapters Five and Six treat respectively of the history of Buddhism 
in South and North China (i.e., the so-called Southern and Northern dynasties). 
This arrangement of the historical data parallels closely that devised by T‘ang 
Yung-t‘ung’ in his monumental history of Chinese Buddhism from Han to T‘ang 
(Han Wei Liang Chin Nan Pei ch‘ao fo-chiao shih*). The remaining chapters of 
Chou’s history consider the development or decay of Buddhism during the Sui, 
T‘ang, Sung, Yiian, Ming, and Ch‘ing dynasties, and the condition of Buddhism 
during the Chinese Republic. The book concludes with a section entitled ‘How 
Buddhism accorded with Chinese Culture.” Finally there are two Appendices: 
(1) Life-sketch of Hsiian-tsang; (2) A-Chart of the Chinese Dynasties. 

Having gained some idea of the scope of the work, one turns to a consideration 
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of the presentation of the historical facts. It is here, unfortunately, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, that the greatest weakness of the book lies. On almost every 
page there are numerous typographical errors. In many cases there are mistakes or 
inconsistencies in romanization of Sanskrit or Chinese words. This is annoying 
to a student of these languages and needlessly confusing to a general reader 
who is not acquainted with them. In fact, for one reason or another, often entire 
sentences are unintelligible. For example, on page 13: “I also love China I 
admire her too, not because I was born on her soil but because in China we 
possess a philosophy which has never asked people to cultivate the sense of 
individual comfort which through its living words issuing from the illuminated 
consciousness of her great sons, Confucius, Lao-tze, Mencius and Chaung-tze 
and others has saved her in tumultuous times.” 

In the following paragraphs certain errors are noted for the first few pages only: 
to be all-inclusive would be to rewrite the book. 

Page 15: The name of the minister cited in the Lieh-tzu is read P‘i and not 
Fou. Moreover, although it is true that later Chinese Buddhists frequently cited 
this passage from the Lieh-tzu in order to claim that Confucius knew about the 
Buddha, Dr. T‘ang Yung-t‘ung has shown that the passage in question probably 
referred to Lao-tzu and not to the Buddha. This is why the majority of the 
scholars of the Six Dynasties did not quote from the Lieh-tzu in order to prove 
that Confucius held the Buddha in high esteem. 

Page 15: The passage here said to be quoted from Tao-an’s catalogue is, as 
T‘ang has conclusively shown, a late Buddhist forgery. This forged “quotation” 
said by Shih Fa-lin (A.D. 628-700) to have been taken from the sutra cata- 
logues of Chu Shih-hsing and Shih Tao-an occurs in a reply by Fa-lin to a 
memorial presented to the throne by the famous Confucianist and anti-Buddhist, 
Fu Yi. It also may be found in the first chapter of Fei Ch‘ang-fang’s Li-tai san- 
pao chi. However, it is to be noted that Fei Ch‘ang-fang does not say that this 
account is taken from Tao-an’s and Chu Shih-hsing’s sutra catalogues. More- 
over, as is well known, little credence may be placed in the statements of the 
Li-tai san-pao chi. Chou translates this account as follows: “In the reign of 
Emperor Shih Hwang Ti of the Ch‘ing [sic] dynasty, there were eighteen foreign 
Sramanas; one of then named Sri bandhu brought several Buddhist Sutras 
to the Emperor, but the latter gave no credence to them and on the contrary 
clapped him into prison. In the night there appeared a golden man, more than 
sixty feet in height; he broke open the prison and the priest was released. The 
Emperor thus was wonder-struck and gave him thanks.” This passage actu- 
ally reads: “In Shih-huang’s time there was a foreign sramana, Shih Li-fang 
and some eighteen worthies (hsien'), who came bearing with them Buddhist 
sutras to convert Shih-huang. Shih-huang did not follow [their belief] but im- 
prisoned Fang and the others. That night a sixteen-foot ‘Vajra-man’ came and 
smashed the jail, letting them out. Shih-huang, alarmed, bowed his head and 
apologized to them.”’ Although certain of the differences in these translations 
may be minor, it nevertheless ought be noted that the eighteen persons men- 
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tioned here are not directly termed sramana but hsien, ‘‘worthies,”’ a term which 
may or may not be interpreted as meaning 4ramana. Similarly, to translate 
chin-kang chang-liu ren™ as a “golden man more than sixty feet in height”’ slights 
information which is of considerable philological interest. Chin-kang here proba- 
bly refers to one of the Vajra (Diamond or Invincible) protectors of the Bud- 
dhist faith. Undoubtedly this term was used to add the awe of the supernatu- 
ral in a Buddhist sense; to translate it by “golden” is an error. Chang-liu", 
literally, “‘ten-six” seems much more likely to be taken as meaning “sixteen,” 
the height given for the Buddha, than “sixty,” though to be sure, both are 
grammatically possible. 

Page 15: “‘When China became connected with Central Asia, a Chinese envoy 
named Chang-chien returned from Ta-hsia (Bactria) and brought the informa- 
tion that there was a country named Hien-tu of which another name was Tien 
Chu which bordered upon Bactria and it is in connection with this country 
that we hear about Buddhism.” Better translated: ‘When communication began 
with the Western Regions, Chang Ch‘ien was dispatched as envoy to Ta-hsia 
(Bactria). Upon his return, he reported that near its border there was a country 
of Chiian-tu, another name for which is T‘ien-chu (India); this was when one 
first heard of the Buddha’s religion.” In this passage the graphs Chilan-tu’ are 
correctly read as Chiian-tu not as Hien-tu. Moreover, it is rather important to trans- 
late here what the Chinese actually says, namely, ‘This was when one first heard 
of the Buddha’s religion” rather than “and it is in connection with this country 
that we hear about Buddhism.” Historically speaking, the most important point 
in this passage is the statement that this was the first time that the Chinese had 
heard about the Buddha’s doctrine. 

Page 16: “Buddhism sprang in Hien Tu, but the Book of the Previous Han 
Dynasty do not mention it. The Chinese envoy Chang-chien, only reported that 
the country is not hilly, it is damp and hot. They mount on elephants while 
going to the battle field.” This passage actually reads: “As for the miraculous 
transforming power of Buddhism (Fo-tao shen-hua”), it originated from Chiian-tu 
(India) ; however, in the “Geographical Records’”’ of the [histories of the] two Han 
[dynasties] there is no mention of this. Chang Ch‘ien did write, however, that 
the land was very hot and damp [and that the people] rode elephants when they 
made war.” 

Page 16: There is some typographical error in the first sentence: “We again 
learn from the Record of History written by Szu-Ma Ch‘ien in the Han Dynasty 
that Chang-chien was the person to mention Hien Tu while other historian ever 
made any reference to Buddhism.” On this same page, Fan Yee should be Fan 
Yeh; “prince Yueh-chi’’ should be “prince of the Yiieh-chih”’; ‘‘to teach Ch‘ing 
ching an orally sacred text” should read “orally instructing”; Tsai-yin should 
be Ts‘ai Yin. Romanization errors of this order and English spelling mistakes 
are ubiquitous. 

Page 17: It would be more exact to say that the Chinese title Fo pen hsing 
ching appears to have been Buddha-carita-sitra; the work was already lost by the 
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time of the compilation of the Buddhist catalogue K‘ai yiian shih chiao lu (A.D. 
730). For Datsabhimi-klesakkhedika-sitra read Dasabhiimi-kleda-cchedikdsatra. 
This restoration from Chinese of the original Sanskrit title which is Nanjio’s is 
also uncertain. For Dharmasamudrakosha-Sitra read Dharma-samudra-koka ; how- 
ever, this restoration which is likewise Nanjio’s, is, as Bagchi has noted, quite 
doubtful. The identification of Fo pen sheng ching as a jdtaka as given by Nanjio, 
and as here given by Chou, is very improbable according to Bagchi. All the 
above works were likewise lost by the tirne of the compilation of the K‘ai-yiian 
shih-chiao lu. The work which Chou translates as “A Gethering of differences 
of 260 (articles of) Sila or moral precepts’”’ is, as Pelliot long ago remarked, 
(TP, XIX [1918-19], 344-345, n. 64), and as Bagchi also has noted, falsely 
attributed to Chu Fa-lan (Dharmaratna). 

Page 18: It would be better to translate Kao-seng chuan as Lives (or Biographies) 
of Eminent Monks rather than as Memoirs of Eminent Priests. The usual meaning 
of memoirs is “a history or narrative composed from personal experience and 
memory... .’’ Although Hui-chiao, the author of the KSC, states that his work 
is only a transmission of the records of the past and not a creative work (ef. 
KSC preface; the loc. class. is of course Lun-yii), it is nevertheless the work of 
one man, and as such, it gives the wrong impression to translate it as “memoirs.” 
Granted that the Chinese term seng* does not correspond entirely with the 
Western term “monk,” yet it is much to be preferred to rendering seng by 
“priest.”” The Chinese seng (or for that matter the Indian sramana) in no sense 
corresponded. to our concepts of a “priest.” 

Page 18: If one renders ti by “emperor” then it is unnecessary to add the 
transliteration to the emperor’s name; ‘Kun Ming Lake” should read K‘un- 
ming Lake; ‘““Tung-Fong Shuo” should be Tung-fang Shuo. The actual] account 
of Tung-fang Shuo’s supposed reply to Emperor Wu as given in the Kao-seng 
chuan reads as follows: “Again, anciently, when Emperor Wu of the Han (reigned 
140-87 B.C.) had excavated the K‘un-ming Lake, black cinders were obtained 
on the bottom [of the lake]. [The emperor then] questioned Tung-fang Shuo. 
Shuo replied that he did not know [what the ashes were] but that the bar- 
barians of the Western Regions could be asked. Later, when Fa-lan, (a monk from 
the West), arrived, many people followed up [this affair] and questioned him. 
Lan replied: ‘When a world ends, the kalpa fire consumes everything; these 
cinders are this!’ As Shuo’s words had verification, those who believed were 
very many.” However, as T‘ang Yung-t‘ung points out, even in Shuo’s biography 
in the Han-shu, it is noted that those who wanted to father fantastic accounts on 
someone usually selected Tung-fang Shuo. Thus, no credence can be given to 
any such account as the above. 

In short, much as the reviewer admires the spirit in which this book was 
written—the strengthening of Sino-Indian friendship—he is compelled by the 
facts to say that the present work does not in his opinion contribute greatly to 
an understanding of Chinese Buddhist history. 

Arruur E. Link 
University of California, Berkeley 
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The Art and Architecture of China. By LaurENcE SICKMAN and ALEXANDER 
Sorer. The Pelican History of Art. Ed. Nikolaus Pevsner. Baltimore: 
Penguin, 1956. xxvi, 334. 31 Figures, 190 Plates, Maps, Table, Glossaries, 
Bibliography, Index. $8.50. 

This book, impatiently awaited by all those who knew of its preparation, 
satisfies the high hopes kindled by the names and reputations of its authors. It 
fills the gap created by the gradual obsolescence of the few good early introduc- 
tions and handbooks, a gap which, in this reviewer’s opinion, had not been 
closed, as far as scope and scholarship are concerned, by the many books that 
appeared in the last twenty-five or thirty years. 

In about 300 pages of text (two-thirds for sculpture and painting, one-third 
for architecture) the authors have managed to condense the history of the 
major arts in China during 3000 years. The book is well organized and lucidly 
written. The reader is not confused by trivia but confronted with the important 
artistic developments and stylistic or technical changes within the framework 
of the political, religious, and social background. These developments and 
changes are clearly outlined and analyzed. As far as possible, their raison d’étre 
and their direction are explained or suggested. The results of a generation of 
Western and Eastern scholarship down to quite recent discoveries are digested 
and have found their place in a general perspective which they have helped to 
change. In addition to their knowledge it is, of course, the authors’ taste which 
has given emphasis to certain phases and certain artistic personalities, viz: the 
treatment of sculpture of the Shang period, of the sixth century (especially the 
Northern Ch‘i), of the Liao and Chin periods; the characterization of the early 
phases of painting; the emphasis on Tung Yiian and Chii-jan, on Chao Ling-jan, 
on Mi Fu; on Li T‘ang and the Ma-Hsia school; on Kao K‘o-kung and the Four 
Great Yiian Masters, on the famous Ming painters and on the painter-critic 
Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang, on the so-called individualists, etc. 

The descriptions of individual works of art are evocative but lucid, done with 
empathy tempered by reason. The text is well written and lightened by occa- 
sional glimpses of dry humor. In the notes of the chapters on Ch‘an painters we 
read: ‘“The non-existence of Bodhidharma itself has a Ch‘an twist that would, 
no doubt, please the Patriarch’’ (Ch. xx, n. 2) or “In some later landscapes in the 
Ch‘an manner one has an uncomfortable feeling that the mist has gained the 
upper hand. One almost senses that a strong breeze could carry it all away and 
thus attain the ultimate Ch‘an goal.” (loc. cit. n. 11). 

The illustrations (for the first part about 240 on 154 plates, plus 7 figures in 
the text) are extremely well chosen. Even though no two students will ever agree 
on every single one of a hundred Chinese paintings, it must be pointed out that 
this most careful selection provides much more than the author promises when 
he says (p. 103): “In the present volume the illustrations follow in general the 
traditional attributions with the reservation that the paintings do not neces- 
sarily represent the style of the master whose name they bear, but in the belief 
that they could be paintings from the periods under discussion.” In fact, the 
over-all level of the paintings illustrated shows a most refreshing contrast with 
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what, long-suffering, we are used to in books on Chinese art; besides illustrating 
the points he makes, the plates reflect the knowledge and taste of the author. 

A few notes are offered by the reviewer—not in the spirit of Stephen Potter’s 
“New Statesmanship”: “Go one better or you go one worse.” 

The existence of Shang monumental sculpture is not necessarily proved by the 
lifesize ox-head or large horns reported by Creel, which may have been archi- 
tectural ornaments (p. 5 and n. 5). The only piece comparable to the Brundage 
rhinoceros is perhaps the Oeder elephant or tapir (Catalogue London Exhibition, 
1935-36, #165) (p. 7). The Stoclet dragon: its surface decoration consists of 
raised dots and lines, the casting is somewhat crude; this seems to indicate a 
local style (p. 12). There are real and also artificial antlers attached to the 
Ch‘ang-sha wood sculptures; the latter made of the lacquered hollow branches 
of a plant (pith removed) (p. 13). Though the human figures found at Ch‘ang-sha 
probably were made for burial, there is literary evidence for statues of the dead 
being venerated in Yiieh and Ch‘u (O. Kiimmel, Die Kunst Chinas und Japans, 
Potsdam, 1928) (p. 13). This reviewer would rather speak of phoenixes than of 
peacocks, and would also doubt that the eye-feather of the peacock is the origin 
of the quatrefoil (p. 19 and n. 12). O. Kiimmel (op. cit.) reports literary evidence 
of animal tomb guardians in stone for the ninth century B.C. (p. 28). 

Buddhism was probably introduced into China as early as the Ist century 
B.C.; in any case, it was there in the Ist century A.D. In 65 there existed a Bud- 
dhist colony and monastery in Kiangsu; the prince of Ch‘u is honorably men- 
tioned by the emperor as their protector. During the second century Loyang 
was full of missionaries of all nationalities (Indians, Sogdians, Parthians, etc.) A 
Buddha-image of the late second or early third century has been discovered in a 
Szechwan cave (R. Edwards in Artibus Asiae, XVII [1954], 1-2). The king of Wu 
(Nanking) was converted in 247. There was already a prominent Chinese Buddhist 
scholar and translator—Mou-tzu (p. 41). 

Re pre-Yiin-kang sculpture: literary sources tell about colossal statues in 
South China between 400 and 420; about bronze statues in the North in the third 
century; of the famous musician-painter-sculptor Tai K‘uei (376-441) from Wu, 
etc. (p. 43). As for the linear treatment of Wei sculpture being possibly due to 
the sculptor following a drawing, Sir Aurel Stein brought back manuscripts with 
patterns of Indian statues of various times and styles (The 1000 Buddhas, P\. 
14) (p. 44). 

It is unfortunately true that due to the use of perishable materials and bronze 
hardly any Buddhist art has survived from South and Central China which were 
proselytized via the Southern routes. (The winged lions and chimeras are dealt 
with in the Han chapter). However, it should be pointed out here that Central 
China then was the cultural center of China, jealously envied by the North. (On 
the superiority of “Southern” painting, see p. 63.) Influences of the Southern 
style show in the early Buddhist art of Korea and Japan, countries which, due 
to ethnic and cultural relationships and to maritime trade, had strong connec- 
tions with East and Southeast China (p. 44). The gilt-bronze Maitreya of 477 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art is particularly close to a figure in Khocho 
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(Le Coq, Chotscho, p. 53) (p. 44). The dates 533 and 543 on the stele in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art do refer to the beginning and termination of the 
building of a temple which is being commemorated. For this reason A. Priest 
dates the stele about 543 (p. 58, n. 10). 

This reviewer is inclined to follow the author’s dating (684-705 and 713-755) 
of the “Indian” sculptures in the T‘ien-lung shan caves. However, the Yamanaka 
report mentions (in the Japanese text) a date in Cave XIV (Tokiwa and Sekino, 
Shina bukkyé shiseki) which is deciphered as “Ta T‘ang T’ien-te’ yiian nien wu 
yiieh” with the makers’ names, etc. A nien-hao ‘“T‘ien-te” does not exist. The 
graphically closest nien-hao is Wen-te’ which would give us the year 888. (A 
reading Chih-te‘ would make it 756!) The same cave bears a Sung repair date 
of 1060, visible on one of Sirén’s plates. Cave XXI contains an inscription refer- 
ring to sixteen Arhats which do not exist any more; it is dated T‘ien-fu 6 (941) 
(v. Tokiwa and Sekino, p. 33). These late dates do not appear impossible when 
one looks at the Philadelphia gilt-bronze Bodhisattva which the author dates to 
the ninth century (Pl. 60B); compare, e.g., the slightly pouting mouth (p. 72). 

In a recent article (Oriental Art, I, 4, [Winter 1955]), E. Ziircher questions the 
authenticity of early paintings in Northern Sung collections, particularly the 
imperial one, on the grounds of early literary references and of contemporary 
comments by Mi Fu (see p. 86) et al. (p. 85). Correct 806 for 804 (for Kukai’s 
return from China) (p. 90). 

This picture (Pl. 74) has been identified as ‘“The emperor Ming-huang pro- 
ceeding through Shu” after Li Chao-tao (Ta-lu tsa-chih, VI, 3) and is now re- 
garded as a fine and faithful copy of the Northern Sung dynasty (p. 91). The 
colossal bronze Kuan-yin of 971 is much restored too (compare however the 
marble reliefs of its base!) which surely contributes to its unfortunate appear- 
ance (p. 95). 

Pelliot (J A, 1923 and 7'P, 1923) quotes a seventh century text which ascribes 
dry-lacquer sculpture to Tai K‘uei (fourth century); the technique is said to 
come from Wu (where Tai was born). Hsiian-tsang (first half of the seventh 
century) mentions a dry-lacquer statue in Khotan which came from Kucha. 
The term chia-chu occurs in China since the middle of the sixth century, often 
during T‘ang times (Pelliot, loc. cit.). The lightness of these sculptures was im- 
portant for carrying them in processions. The technique was probably aban- 
doned, as in Japan, for being too expensive (p. 101). 

Add to the list of glazed pottery Lohans from I-chou the beautiful torso of 
the Ostasiatische Kunstabteilung, Berlin State Museums (present location 
unknown; reproduced in Glaser, Ostasiatische Plastik, p. 130) (p. 101, n. 11). 
Hsii Tao-ning: note the winter landscape (Ku-kung |KK] 12, Ku-kung Chou- 
k‘an (CK) 3) dated 1044 (p. 107-8). For “Li Hou-chu” correct: Li Yi (937-978). 
His famous poems have been translated and analyzed by A. Hoffmann (Die Lieder 
des Li Yi, Cologne, 1950) (p. 111). Tung Yiian: note the Hsiao Hsiang T‘u, 
reproduced by Ch‘en Jen-tao, The Three Patriarchs of the Southern School in 
Chinese Painting (Hongkong, 1955), Pl. 7 (p. 111). Chii Jan, Pl. 88 B: ef. Ch’en 
Jen-tao’s handscroll, ‘““Chiang-shan wan-hsing t‘u,” loc. cit., Pl. 5 (p. 112). 
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Kuo Hsi, “Early Spring’’ (1072) is the best in the Chinese Government Collec- 
tion and is a very great painting; (it has light colors) (p. 113, n. 33). The other 
(O. Sirén, A History of Early Chinese Painting, 11.1) is a much later copy (p. 
113, n. 34). Correct date of 1062 to 1061 (p. 127, Pl. 98A). 

Hui-tsung: the Asano collection quail is no longer accepted as genuine; the 
seals seem to be painted. The Inouye collection dove however, is probably 
genuine (p. 128, n. 12). The Bulbul painting is done in colors, without any ink; 
the Ku-kung shu-hua chi (SHC) description is wrong and misled Rowland also 
(p. 128, n. 13). Li T‘ang: note the famous mountain landscape of 1124 in the 
Chinese Government Collection, the handscroll mentioned in p. 134, n. 6, and 
the two paintings in the Daitokuji identified by Shimada. The Chao Po-chii, 
Pl. 101A has quite a bit of ink (p. 131). Pl. 102: should be ink and light colors 
(p. 134). Hsia Kuei: note the Chinese Government Collection handscroll, ill. 
in Sirén, Pls. 64-66 (pp. 135-136). 

Bodhidharma arrived in China between 520 and 527, approximately, according 
to Pelliot (TP, 1923); Lanciotti (Artibus Asiae, XII [1949], after Hu Shih) puts 
this date at before 479, probably towards 470. He was not (line 5), traditionally 
the 28th Patriarch of the Chinese Ch‘an sect, but the 28th Buddhist Patriarch 
and the First Patriarch (line 20) or founder (line 18) of the Ch‘an sect. Actually, 
he was not very prominent in his lifetime nor for some time after. The founder 
of the Ch‘an sect was Hui K‘o (d. 593) (p. 138). 

Ying Yii-chien: rather Yii-chien (p. 141). A handscroll of flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, bamboo, and birds, ink on paper, signed Mu-ch‘i and dated 1264, 
in the Chinese Government Collection, is partly reproduced in the Catalogue 
of the 2nd Exhibition of the Department of Education, Nanking; also, a similar 
handscroll by him from a private collection (Pls. 31-32) (p. 140, n. 7). The Chao 
Meng-fu handscroll is dated 1295. Some vivid colors: dark blue mountains, 
green, red, and yellow trees, and yellow goats, (p. 150, Pl. 112B). Kao K‘o-kung: 
note another picture with Li K‘an inscription dated 1309 ex. Teng Wen-yiian, 
Wang To, Liang Ch‘ing-piao, An Ch‘i (KK 11), ef. the anonymous painting 
SHC 3, which is very good (pl. 114B). A painting, which also impressed the 
reviewer, is said to be a fake, exchanged during remounting (p. 152, note 7). 
Huang Kung-wang: note handscroll (Fu-ch‘un shan chii) in the Chinese Govern- 
ment Collection, dated 1347 (pp. 152-153). Wang Meng: note landscape in the 
Chinese Government Collection, reproduced SHC 32 and Pageant of Chinese 
Painting 346 (p. 153). Correct 1328 for 1338 (p. 155, line 13 and Pl. 117); and 
twenty-four for fourteen (line 23). Note the painting reproduced SHC 41 (1342). 
Ni Tsan: note landscapes of 1363 (SHC 19) and 1368 (CK 11) (p. 156). Correct 
1458 for 1456 (p. 168, line 3, n. 2). Wang Fu: correct 1404 for 1402; note SHC 
45 (p. 168, Pl. 121). Hsia Ch‘ang: add Freer Gallery and Honolulu Academy (p. 
169, n. 4). Add Pl. 126 (p. 170, line 13). Shen Chou: note SHC 11 and SHC 43 
(1492) (p. 176). Wen Cheng-ming: for rough style note SHC 2 (p. 178). 

The inclusion of Li Ch‘eng among the artists of the Southern School (i.e., 
by Ch‘en Chi-ju) makes it evident that the determining factor was not so much 
the pictorial style as the philosophical and esthetic approach. Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang 
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calls him a “literary man” (p. 184). Pl. 141 B: dated 1624 (p. 186). Correct An 
Ch‘i for An I-chou (p. 188). Correct Brother for Father (Castiglione) (p. 189). 
Kung Hsien was born between 1617 and 1621 and died in 1686. It would not 
seem unreasonable to this reviewer to include him as well as Mei Ch‘ing, Ch‘en 
Hung-shou (p. 194), Hua Yen and Chin Nung (p. 195), and Hung-jen (p. 196) 
among the individualist painters who are treated in the next chapter (p. 195). 
Add to the technical differences between K‘un-ts‘an and Kung Hsien that the 
former painted with quite a bit of color, the latter nearly exclusively in ink (p. 
199). 

Misprints: Correct Shun for Shiin (p. 2, line 8-9); Chang Ch‘ien for Chang- 
ch‘ien (p. 21); “Plate 63A” for “Plate 62” (p. 78, last line); “Plate 62” for 
“Plate 63A” (p. 79, first line); a word is missing after “imperial” (p. 84, line 14 
up); correct Wang-ch‘iian for Wang Ch‘iian (p. 92, 93); Juan for Yiian (p. 130, 
line 2 up); Ku-kung for Ku-kung shu-hua chi (p. 152, n. 8, line 4); Yiian for 
Yuan (p. 164, line 16 up); add Pl. 140A (p. 181, line 13); correct chuan for chiian 
(p. 195, line 19); Ch‘tian-hsien (p. 200). 

The chapters on architecture, written by the foremost Western authority in 
this field, will help to give its proper place to this major contribution of the 
Chinese. Next to painting and calligraphy, it stands out, when compared to its 
international ¢ompetitors, perhaps more than their sculpture (the unique 
achievements of the Chinese in the so-called applied arts are not discussed here). 
In any case, the technical aspects of Chinese architecture and its development 
are clearly analyzed and highlighted for the first time in a Western publication. 
The wealth of technical detail is, perhaps, even too great, and the general reader 
might feel in need of a diagram illustrating the technical terms many of which 
are given in Chinese (explained in Glossary II). 

In our discussion of the first part of the book, we mentioned that its author 
had made extensive use of the Chinese and Japanese literature on the subject, 
including recent research. The author of the second part has done the same and 
more. As no buildings from the early periods have been preserved, literary sources 
are essential to fill in the scanty information gleaned from reliefs, paintings, 
rubbings, and models. The existing survivors of wooden buildings from the T‘ang 
and the following dynasties (apart from Japanese derivatives) have been dis- 
covered only relatively recently and are exclusively described in Chinese and 
Japanese publications. All of these have been thoroughly digested by the author 
who was admirably trained by his research on Japanese architecture. 

The description of the technical and stylistic development is rounded out by 
references to the historical and religious background and by interesting informa- 
tion about the great architects. Also, the relationship of the early Japanese 
temples and pagodas to their Chinese models is clearly analyzed. The plates 
are well chosen, with an eye for technical detail, and include such little-known 
marvels as the Lung-hsing-ssu buildings from the mid-tenth and eleventh 
century (Pls. 167-169), the Kuan-yin-ko of 984 (fig. 28 and Pls. 177A—B, 178A), 
the Feng-kuo-ssu of 1020 (Pls. 178B, 179A-B), the sutra cupboard in the Lower 
Hua-yen-ssu of 1038 (fig. 29, Pls. 180, 181A), and the K‘ai-fu-ssu cupola of 1462 
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(Pl. 184A). Drawings of cross-sections and floor-plans as well as of bracketing- 
details are supplied for the most important buildings. 

This reviewer has only one minor emendation for the notes: the Cho-keng-lu is 
not a Ming catalogue but a very interesting compendium of historical material 
containing much information about the arts, written by T‘ao Tsung-i (nephew 
of Chao Yung) in 1366; see Paul Pelliot in 7P, XXIII, (1924), 168 (Ch. xxxvi, 
n. 2). 

The handsomely printed volume further contains a Table of Contents, lists of 
figures and plates, acknowledgments, two maps, and a chronological table, 
glossaries to Parts 1 and 2, an excellent bibliography arranged according to 
subject matter, and an exhaustive index. 

Summing up, this reviewer would like to express his belief that the present 
book will shortly become the standard work in the field of Chinese art and archi- 
tecture, indispensable to student and amateur. 


AscHWIN LIPPE 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Zero! By Masatake Oxumrya and Jiro Hortkosm with Martin Carpi. 
New York: E. P. Dutton, 1956. 424. Charts, Maps, Index. $5.00. 

The title and subject of this book is a Japanese fighter airplane of World War 
II. It had been battle-tested in China where it established an amazing record of 
successes against hopelessly outclassed Chinese aircraft. The Zero was better 
than any U. 8. fighters at the time of Pearl Harbor, but by the second year of 
the war American engineering and productive skill was providing planes that 
far outperformed the Zero. By war’s end the Japanese were still dependent on the 
Zero which had undergone few improvements and was no match at all for the 
new American planes of 1944 and 1945. 

That is certainly the makings of a story and an entire aly fair theme for a book. 
But this one is not the answer. Under guise of telling the Zero’s story this pro- 
tracted effort seeks also to give “an accurate history and appraisal of the Pacific 
War.” To do either task well would have been an achievement; that the book has 
failed in both is regrettable. 

The book has three authors (title page), two authors (p. 16 of Caidin’s Preface 

—it is their story, not mine’”’), and it has one author (‘“The liberties I have 
taken in writing this book for the American public...” p. 16). There is also an 
editor (p. 365) whose identity is not otherwise divulged. Yet none of these, 
individually or in combination, has here succeeded in presenting a work of the 
quality that American readers have right and reason to expect. 

Considering first the nominal subject we find general laudation of the Zero 
spread copiously through the first two-thirds of the book. It was a good plane 
but the praise gets to be a little fulsome. We further learn that the Zero could 
fly 300 miles per hour (p. 33), and 900 nautical miles and more at one hop (p. 80); 
that ten-, eleven-, and finally twelve-hour flights became routine (p. 83); that it 
was light in weight (how. light?), high in performance (how high?), had an engine 
of 1000 horsepower, had poor diving ability, and lacked armor-plate protection 
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(p. 162); that its wingspan “was restored to its original length’ (what length?) 
after the Guadalcanal invasion (p. 207); and that it did not have as great a 
diving speed as the P-40 (p. 225). But if you want to know the plane’s charac- 
teristics in any detail you will have to look elsewhere. The creators of this book 
did not think such information worthy of the partial page it would have required. 
Many exploits, credible and incredible, of the Zero are recounted and they may 
be of some interest. But they do not validate a book of this size and price. 

As a history and appraisal of the Pacific War this book contains so many 
inconsistencies and inaccuracies that it leaves much to be desired. The A.A.F. 
is credited (p. 15) with destroying “more than one million tons [of the Japanese 
merchant fleet] in 1944,” yet the Joint Army-Navy Assessment Committee 
credits the A.A.F. with only 701,000 tons for the entire war. There is a remark- 
able statement that the Midway Sea Battle of June 1942, was due to far-reaching 
B-17s (p. 217). One wonders what “official American history” (p. 16) was used 
to check this, but then this was probably not a “questionable passage’’! How can 
Kofukuda’s copious notes “kept through the [Guadalcanal] campaign” (pp. 
223-224) justifiably include comment on the combat performance of B-29s 
(p. 227) when they did not appear in combat until a year and a half after the 
Guadalcanal campaign was over? Surely not by the dubious device of introducing 
them as “later edited”! The Mariana’s initial aerial bombardment is given 
accurately as occurring on June 11, 1944 (p. 316), but inaccurately as June 13 
(p. 317). There is no consistency about the designation of the hour of day: 
“0200 hours” (p. 258), “5:15 A.M.” (p. 259), and “eight A.M.” (p. 388). It is 
correct that Lieutenant Commander Itaya led fighter planes in the Pearl Harbor 
attack (p. 71), but incorrect to say that Lieutenant Shirane also did (p. 266). 
Light cruiser San Juan is not a destroyer (p. 275). 

Many of the book’s minor shortcomings could have been helped by an editor 
who knows Japanese and English. It makes no sense to say “eight battleships 
(Hachi)” (p. 173), but “eight (Hachi) battleships” would have been correct 
since “Hachi” is Japanese for “eight.” “Kwanto” (p. 369) refers to the same 
location as “Kanto (Tokyo) area” (p. 376), but this is not evident in the text. 
“Kita-Kyushu” is mentioned casually along with the names of several well-known 
Japanese cities (p. 376); is the American reader expected to know that this means 
“northern Kyushu’? And Mr. Caidin should have been able to correct “Hoiler 
Air Base” (p. 70) to ‘“‘Wheeler Air Base.’’ There is no excuse for abbreviations 
such as “Kuril Arch.” (p. 69) and “Shiden-Mod” (p. 347), nor for such redun- 
dancies as “jettisoned overboard” (p. 146). 

This reviewer knows well the difficulties attendant in preparing a Japanese 
manuscript for American publication. Such an undertaking has best chance of 
succeeding if the parties involved are appropriately bilingual and conscientious 
to the task. If the producers of this book had as their goals a contribution to the 
historiography of World War II and fair reward for their efforts, it may be 
hoped that they succeed in the latter because they have failed in the former. 


Rocer PIngEAu 
Navy Department 
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The Kagerd Nikki: Journal of a 10th Century Noblewoman. Trans. Ep- 
WARD SEeIDENSTICKER. Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, = 
Ser., Vol. [V. Tokyo, June 1955. 258. Index, Notes, Plates. 

Kagero Nikki: Tagebuch einer japanischen Edelfrau ums jahre 980. 
Ubertragen von Sarosui1 Tsukakosui unter Mitarbeit von Tadayoshi 
Imaizumi. Deutsche Fassung der Gedichte von Max Niehans; Bildaufnah- 
men von Akihisa Hase. Ziirich: Max Niehans Verlag, 1955. 301. Notes, 
Plates, Diagrams. 

kK. M. Forster, reviewing Chapman’s edition of the Jane Austen letters, once 
wrote, ‘The text . . . covers many little secrets, some of them only known to the 
children and the servants, others almost peculiar to the hens: and all are here 
patiently disinterred by the editor, while we look on with admiration, our hands 
folded uselessly before us.” It is this kind of admiration we owe Edward Seiden- 
sticker, for the most beautiful and most resourceful translation from the Japanese 
since Waley’s Genji. English versions are now available of all the “monuments” 
of vernacular Heian prose, and it is a matter for gratitude that the two most 
difficult need not be done again. 

The Kageré nikki is an autobiographical narrative, covering the years 954 to 
974, part memoir and part diary, written by the second wife of Fujiwara no 
Kaneie (929-990), a high official in the Heian court. Its subject is his neglect of 
the author. Her name does not survive—she is traditionally known as “the 
mother of Michitsuna.”’ (The notes to Mr. Tsukakoshi’s German translation 
permit the reader to believe she called herself Kagerd—Waley calls her “Lady 
Kagerd” for convenience-—but this usage cannot be recommended.) The earlier 
portions of the book are built around the series of poems which the author 
exchanged with her husband and friends during the early years of their relation- 
ship: one imagines her brooding over these relics of past days (poems and copies 
of poems, with notes on the occasions of their composition jotted on the backs, 
much as we would document old snapshots) and resolving to work them into a 
narrative, which in the end became a journal. We are occasionally suprised to 
find she had access to her husband’s correspondence with hated rivals and wonder 
how she came by it--a malicious woman friend, perhaps? The diary’s command- 
ing interest lies in its coming to be written at all, for it is the first extant work 
in the vernacular to describe for us “‘what the life of a well-placed lady is really 
like,” and provides, as Mr. Seidensticker observes, an inadequate but much 
needed forerunner to the Genji monogatari. It might be claimed, on the basis of 
an apology by the author for having introduced an event from public life (Seiden- 
sticker, p. 83), that she consciously excluded material irrelevant to her theme 
and was to that extent a literary artist, were not the apology merely the con- 
ventional one for obtrusion into a male sphere. Even Murasaki disclaims com- 
petence in treating of matters of state. It is more likely that the diary’s unity of 
theme was born of a fixed idea. Within its limits, its claims to realism are un- 
questionable. A guarantee of this is the disproportionate attention given to 
matters of monoimi and katatagae (defilements and directional taboos), whose 
paralyzing effects on social intercourse lend the book, for us, an air of fantasy. 
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As a work of literature it benefits from editing. The summation prepared by the 
translator for inclusion in Donald Keene’s Anthology of Japanese Literature 
(New York: 1955) could hardly be improved upon—it casts its spell over the entire 
book. 

Of all the Heian literature the Kagerd nikki poses perhaps the greatest prob- 
lems for the translator: the surviving texts are Jate and woefully imperfect 
(what did the medieval copyists have their minds on?), textual studies and com- 
mentaries are few, and the author’s language represents the Japanese idiom at 
its most evasive. On this scantily figured bass Mr. Seidensticker has composed an 
English narrative that is a marvel of equability, dignity, and expressiveness. 
Textual fidelity, insofar as this means a literal respect for vocabulary and syn- 
tax, is mercifully unimaginable here, for this prose, consisting almost wholly of 
predicates, set forth in a paltry and repetitious vocabulary, verges constantly on 
complete absence of statement. A passage occurring early in Book I, concluding 
a syntactically irrelevant poetical exchange, provides a pleasant example: 
“.. nadotiu uchi yori nao mo aranu koto arite haru natsu nayami kurashite hazuki 
tsugomori ni tokd monoshitsu’”? (Iwanami bunko edition, p. 18). More or less 
literally rendered: “... from which time, there being a matter out of the ordi- 
nary, passed spring and summer in discomfort, on the last of the eighth month 
somehow did it.”’ Mr. Seidensticker translates irreproachably (p. 30): “It had 
by that time become clear that I was to have a child. I passed a most unpleasant 
spring and summer and toward the end of the Eighth Month gave birth to a 
boy.”” Mr. Tsukakoshi (p. 17): “In dieser Zeit fing ich an, mich zu veriindern. 
Vom Friihling bis in den Sommer bekiimmerte ich mich deswegen. Endlich, als 
der August schon fast vorbei war, brachte ich einen Knaben zur Welt. Der 
wurde Michitsuna genannt; er hatte mir nicht allzu viel Schmerzen gebracht.” 
(The months are given their German names without regard to calendrical varia- 
tion, and the seasons are thus thrown all awry.) As one despairs to eke out pas- 
sage after passage of maddening vagueness, it is easy to forget that such frag- 
mentary understanding of the text as we possess depends largely on knowledge 
external to it: suppress the simple tag ‘mother of Michitsuna,”’ preserved by 
mere historical accident, and much of the book is plunged into total obscurity. 

While a detailed analysis of the diary’s syntax would illuminate many of the 
darkest corners of early Japanese writing, both translators are at pains to trans- 
mit a work of literature and a social document. What sort of woman was the 
mother of Michitsuna? One of the three great beauties of her day, history tells 
us. If so, it was beauty extravagantly wasted. ‘All in all a very frank and appeal- 
ing lady emerges from [her] pages, albeit a somewhat more spoiled and capricious 
one than she would have preferred us to see,” writes Mr. Seidensticker. The lady 
who emerges from his pages, whatever else she may be, is an enviably gifted 
stylist. Her translator has been compelled, we must admit, to create an English- 
speaking personality, inasmuch as the original text offers little suggestion of how 
the author would have expressed herself in a tongue with requirements as different 
as those of English. He assumes, in fact, many of the prerogatives of the historical 
novelist, whose obligations are divided between the period to be portrayed and 
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the audience to be persuaded. If one is able to resist momentarily the persuasion 
of Mr. Seidensticker’s idiom, one may experience a faintly disturbing sense of 
discord between the diarist’s behavior and the tone in which she recounts it. 
In reading the original one feels at length a touch of the bourgeoise in so much 
martyrdom; Mr. Seidensticker can with a phrase lighten her moping, injured 
expression and cause it to betray a wry smile. His lady, I suspect, is a woman of 
rather more resilient temperament, of greater ‘‘nerve,” than her original. Match- 
ing an English style to a classical Japanese text is a problem, however, for which 
only the present translator and Arthur Waley have found really viable solutions. 
Waley managed to endow Sei Shénagon with a fitting and winning sauciness. 
For Murasaki he evolved a style which, monumentally varied and miraculous 
though it is, tends to loom over the original with a Sitwellian monoshirigao. 
The English of both Genji and The Kageré Nikki owes much of its allure to that 
use of ironic hyperbole (“utterly wretched,” “extraordinarily distinguished,” 
etc.) which, being a familiar ingredient of our own high-colloquial, stamps 
Murasaki and the mother of Michitsuna as women of stature and sensibility in 
our eyes and may, for all we know, be an accurate analogue of their endless 
“imiji’s”’ and ‘“obitadashii’s.” 

A comparison of Mr. Seidensticker’s translation with the German one of 
Satoshi Tsukakoshi, Assistant Professor of German at Keid University in 
Tokyo, reveals countless disagreements over particular points of interpretation, 
most of which could doubtless be traced, with sufficient patience, to Japanese 
students of the text. (Both translators are under great debt to Kita Yoshio, 
whose Kagerd nikki kdgi (rev. ed., Tokyo, 1944] is the only full-dress modern 
commentary.) The striking dissimilarities evident from a line-for-line perusal, 
however, reflect upon neither translator: they are the inevitable consequence of 
paraphrase. In general the English translation seems more imaginatively faith- 
ful; the German, while wholly idiomatic, reminds one of those inflated render- 
ings into modern colloquial Japanese which incorporate matter normally con- 
signed to footnotes. Any obscurity in the original tends to widen the gulf: a 
sentence early in Book III for example, “Kakute nakanaka naru mi no binaki 
ni tsutsumite yo no hito no sawagu okonai mo sede futananuka wa suginu’”’ (Iwanami 
bunko edition, p. 170), yields respectively: ‘Because of my ill-defined po- 
sition, | was less occupied than most with the rituals that covered the first half 
of the month” (Seidensticker, p. 153), and “Auf diese Weise fiihrte ich ein 
halbes Leben und hielt mich selbst fir von Sinnen; das machte mich zuriick- 
haltend gegen alle, und schliesslich gingen die vierzehn Tage hin ohne Buddha- 
Dienst, auf den man sonst so streng halt” (Tsukakoshi, p. 184). The few pages 
from Book II translated by Waley (in the Introduction to the second volume 
of his Tale of Genji) display equally startling divergences. By superimposing the 
three translations, one upon another, a good idea may be had of the supereroga- 
tory vagueness of the original. 

Mr. Seidensticker contributes a model Introduction, with several useful 
plates, and provides notes in judicious quantity at the end of each of the three 
books. In addition he appends a translation of the author’s Collected Poems. On 
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these, and on the poems in the text proper, he has quite sensibly exerted himself 
least. They limp along for the most part in prose. Mr. Tsukakoshi’s version of 
the poems, revised by his publisher, Max Niehans, have the one merit of being 
set as poetry. The German volume takes honors for physical attractiveness; it is 
well printed and illustrated with details from emakimono, copied by Akihisa 
Hase and, unfortunately, rather muggily reproduced. 


CHARLES E. HAMILTON 
University of California, Berkeley 


Futabatei Shimei in seinen Beziehungen zur russischen Literatur 
[Futabatei Shimei in his Relationship to Russian literature]. By 
Bruno Lewin. Hamburg: Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ost- 
asiens, 1955. 100. Bibliography. 

The nineteenth century was the golden age of Russian literature. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Japanese who were then turning to the various 
parts of the world for inspiration should have been influenced by Russian 
literature. This was especially true of Futabatei Shimei (1864-1909), the cele- 
brated herald of modern Japanese prose. Dr. Bruno Lewin’s scholarly study— 
part of his doctoral dissertation at the University of Miinchen—is a careful ex- 
amination of the extent to which the thought and writings of Futabatei Shimei 
(pen name of Hasegawa Tatsunosuke) were influenced by and patterned after 
Russian literature. 

Beginning with a biographical résumé of the development of Futabatei’s 
interest, training, and experience in Russian studies and of his work as official, 
teacher, and Russian expert, Dr. Lewin proceeds to examine the literary crea- 
tions of Futabatei in detail. He demonstrates that Futabatei’s theoretical 
standpoint concerning literature was derived from that of V. G. Belinsky; that 
his realism and his stylistic use of the colloquial tongue in his novels, stories, 
and translations of belles lettres was equally prodded by Russian examples; and 
that in theme and portrayal of character he was indebted to Russian authors, 
particularly to I. A. Goncharov. The leading characters in his novels Ukigomo, 
Sono omokage, and Heibon resemble Goncharov’s type of the “superfluous man’”’; 
at the same time they appear semi-autobiographic and thus indicate a community 
of spirit which Futabatei had with many Russians and which may be a key to his 
absorption in Russian literature. Futabatei did more than merely pioneer in the 
introduction of Russian literature to Japan. “Not one of the Japanese writers, 
who after him brought Russian literature to Japan,” notes Dr. Lewin, “felt so 
attached to their subject as he. His three novels thus are a portrait of his own 
feeling and thought, painted with the colors of Japanese reality on the back- 
ground of Russian literature.”’ (p. 40). 

Dr. Lewin’s book, published as Volume XXXVIII of Mitteilungen der 
Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens is a most welcome contribu- 
tion to the history of Japanese literature. 


GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN 
The Florida State University 
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The Action-Qualifying Particles NO and GA in the Subordinate Clauses 
of Classical Japanese. By E.teciers Dantev. Tokyo: The Japan Society 
for the Promotion of Science, 1954. iv, 146. Indices. 900 yen or $3.50. 

The author, a sinologist turned japanologist, presents us with a work on one 
smal! but interesting part of Japanese syntax. A student of Mullie, his approach 
to language is largely in terms of meaning, an approach American linguists have 
usually found unproductive. The most original parts of the work are comparisons 
with classical Chinese constructions; other sinologues turning to a study of 
Japanese might find some aid in the analogies suggested. Indeed, in some places 
(e.g., pp. 56-58) this seems more a work on Chinese than on Japanese. Yet the 
remarks on Chinese do not seem particularly inspired. The author continues the 
myth that there is a basic copular meaning to the pause particle yee (pp. 57-58), 
which has been admirably interpreted by George Kennedy as simply ‘—ah!’ 
The author’s preoccupation with Chinese leads him to exaggerated notions of 
the impact of Chinese on basic Japanese structure. Mullie’s suggestion (pp. 9, 
125) that the Japanese particle ga may have been borrowed from the Wu dialects 
is extremely unlikely, in view of cognates in Ryukyu and Korean, together with 
etymological affinity (in both Japanese and Korean) with the interrogative 
particle ka. 

The examples, which are mostly cited from early Japanese literature, are well- 
chosen and interesting. One might question, however, the inclusion of examples 
from the Roman Catholic mass as good data for a study of classical Japanese; 
I think we would hesitate to include the originals from which they were trans- 
lated in source material to find the structure of classical Latin, however nicely 
they might later serve pedagogical purposes. 

The author’s analysis of his examples would have profited from closer atten- 
tion to the structure of the spoken language he hears around him every day as 
Lecturer at Osaka University and a study of the living dialects. This might have 
obviated the important, but not entirely true, statement (p. 125): “No never 
marks the subject of a principal clause either in classic or in colloquial Japanese.” 
In Standard Colloquial Japanese the difference between the subject particles 
no and ga is largely one of emphasis: no de-emphasizes the subject of a modifying 
clause, ga emphasizes (or more accurately, makes explicit) the subject of a modi- 
fying clause or of a main clause. (The particle wa on the other hand serves to 
de-emphasize any part of the sentence, in order to focus attention on the re- 
mainder.) But in the dialects, especially those of Kyushu and the Ryukyus, the 
subject particle no is by no means limited to modifying clauses alone and the 
difference between no and ga is even more one of emphasis, but with specific 
applications. In the prefecture of Ibaraki, northeast of Tokyo, ga is the sub- 
ordinating particle for animate nouns, no for inanimate; a similar distinction is 
maintained for a number of other particles according to T. Miyajima, Kokugo- 
gaku, No. 25 (July 1956), pp. 63-66. 

In the Shuri dialect of Okinawa (as spoken by Higa Shunchd), the sussecr 
particle is ga after most words which end in a long vowel and refer to persons 
(tda ‘who’, kiinu hyaa ‘this guy’, waa ‘me’, waqtaa ‘us’, gyda ‘you [low]’, qigtaa 
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‘you all [low]’, nda ‘you’, niglaa ‘you all’, inakaa ‘hick’, hagaa ‘baldy’, hwikuu 
‘shorty’, ganmaa ‘mother’, sakikwee ‘heavy drinker’, taarii ‘father’, qurandaa 
‘Occidental’, toonugéuu ‘Chinaman [disrespectful]’, yamatunéuu ‘Japanese’) 
and also after the correlatives of pronominal reference (qdri, kuri, wiri ‘him’) 
and qdnu-qéu ‘him’. As exceptions, one finds either ga or nu [cognate to Stand- 
ard Japanese no] after sinsii ‘teacher’, huiraa ‘madman’, maa ‘who [honorific]’, 
and qunjunaa ‘you all’, as well as after qunju ‘you’, ninju ‘you’, and the par- 
ticle bikee ‘only’ (following a noun of any reference: teeburu bikee nu/ga du ‘just 
the table’); the difference between the particles nu and ga in these cases seems 
to be partly respect, partly emphasis. All other nouns have nu, but qwna ‘every- 
one’ usually occurs as an adverb with no particle; as exceptions woo ‘king’ and 
hyakusoo ‘farmer’ also take nu. The suporptnaTe (‘of’) particle in Shuri is ga 
only after gvna ‘everyone’ (qvna ga mun ‘everyone’s things’) and correlatives 
with pronominal reference (qdri ga mun ‘his things’—the accent is sometimes 
dropped to make the subordination less definite ‘things of his’). After most words 
ending in a long vowel which refer to persons, no particle is used for subordina- 
tion (taarii mun ‘father’s things’; nda mun ‘your things’—less polite with loss 
of accent ‘things of yours’), but some words exceptionally take nu: stwsit 
‘teacher’, hagaa ‘baldy’, hwikuu ‘shorty’, hyakusoo ‘farmer’, gdnu-qéu-taa ‘them’, 
and maa ‘who [honorific]’ (cf. maa nu mun ‘whose things’ with maa mun ‘things 
of what place’); and a few (hiviraa ‘madman’, sakikwee ‘heavy drinker’, qurandaa 
‘Occidental’) have either no particle or nu. 

The situation seems rather complicated at first glance, but these facts stand 
out: ga (subject) and zero (subordination) are preferred for personal reference, 
with limitation on the shape type of the noun; nu (subject or subordination) 
is preferred for impersonal reference, with some variation probably based on 
respect and emphasis. Now in the Shodon dialect of Amami Oshima (as spoken 
by Kanehisa Tadashi), the situation is simpler: correlatives, pronouns, and in- 
terrogatives all take ga in preference to nu for subject or subordination. The 
difference seems to be emphatic versus non-emphatic. From the data we are 
presented in this book, it would appear that classical Japanese used ga as a 
personal emphatic; exceptions involve the clichés...ga yue ni (pp. 72-73), 
...ga tame ni (p. 79), and ...ga gotoshi (p. 87), where nouns of impersonal! 
reference also occur. 

Incidentally, the note (p. 19) that the subject particle is omitted “very often 
in Sei’s work” needs the coda “... and also very often in the speech of every 
Japanese for probably the last 2000 years.” 

And once again we must condemn—as unfortunately so often in the works 
of European sinologists and japanologists—the ethnocentric notion of language 
poverty (p. 4): “This terse but at the same time rigidly uniform construction 
{the simple Japanese modifier clause], used over and over again, is all that the 
Japanese have to express the many nuances of our relative clauses.”” Why should 
the Japanese—or you and I in speaking Japanese—find it necessary or even in- 
teresting to try to express these (by no means universal) nuances, when the 
language contains its own wealth of subtle emphasis distinctions that defy 
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translation into our tongues? The important thing in analyzing a language does 
not lie in finding out how the foreigner can “express” the things you say in your 
own language—that is an art, not a science. The important thing is to find out 
just what are the meaningful categories which exist in the structure you are 
analyzing. Don’t look for what a language lacks; look for what it has. We can 
be doubtful of the need for a category of “‘dubitative clauses” (pp. 90f) in analyz- 
ing the structure of Japanese. And it is probably misleading to try for an overly 
specific semantic breakdown of Japanese particles; ni never quite makes the 
grade of ‘because’ (p. 78) and the example which purports to show this might 
better be rendered ‘‘What with all the people there on the scaffolding, the swal- 
lows did not dare fly up to their nests.” 

Some readers may be confused by the romanization. It is simply an applica- 
tion of Hepburn to the historical spelling for most examples, but follows Pierson 
for the Man’ydsha examples, writing v for what was at the appropriate period 
probably the phoneme sequence /hw/, phonetically a bilabial voiceless fricative 
{F]. In initial position this later became /h/ in most dialects except before /u/ 
where the Standard language retains the bilabial pronunciation today; in in- 
ternal position the sound dropped, leading to various vowel assimilations. (At a 
still earlier period, /hw/ goes back to /p/ and /w/ to /b/ as Ryukyu evidence 
clearly shows.) 

At the end of the book, there is a nice list of inflected and uninflected particles 
(the term particle is used rather loosely, following the various grammarians from 
whom the list was compiled), together with a cross-index which I think students 
will find valuable for quick reference. I know of no similar list so handy and 
complete. The book as a whole is indexed in admirable detail, and clearly printed 
with a minimum of typographical errors. The author is to be complimented on 
writing in a most readable English which exceeds his own modest assessment. 


SamueEL E. MARTIN 
Yale University 


Tendai Shéshikan no kenkyad“ [A Study of the Hsiao-chih-kuan of the 
T‘ien-t‘ai Sect]. By Sexiacucut Surnpar’. Tokyo: Rishdsha, 1954. 404. 
Ten page English résumé. 1200 yen. 

The Shédshikan (Hsiao-chih-kuan)' study by Professor Sekiguchi of Taishd 
University is a welcome addition to the publications of Buddhist texts. The 
Shdshikan is particularly interesting not because it is an important, basic docu- 
ment relating to Buddhist doctrine, but rather because it is the opposite, a 
simple work destined for beginners, and aiming to set forth succinctly medita- 
tive methods and “certain spiritual processes involved in them.” Written by 
Chih-i* (in Japan known as Chigi, or Chiki, and as Tendai Daishi) (538-597), 
it is composed of ten chapters under such titles as “methods of meditation” 


' An abbreviated title for the Lieh-ming k‘ai-meng ch‘u-hsileh tso-ch‘an chih-kuan yao- 
men” [A Concise and Illuminating Account of the First Steps in the Practice of Meditation). 
A fragmentary, unannotated, and free translation is contained in 8. Beal, A Catena of 
Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese (London, 1871), pp. 251-273. 
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(t'iao-ho»), “good effects of meditation” (shan-fa*), “treatment of illnesses related 
to meditation” (chih-ping), “the fruits of enlightenment” (cheng-kuo”), and so 
forth. It is composed in simple, classical Chinese, mandatory, of course, for a be- 
ginners’ book of this nature. 

It is Professor Sekiguchi’s aim to restore as much as possible the original 
version of the Shdshikan. This he proposes to do by collating the various texts 
available to him. In comparing the different wood-block versions with the manu- 
script texts, and quotations of the T‘ang and Nara versions, he has found nu- 
merous omissions and discrepancies, which it has been his goal to rectify. Of 
particular importance to him were the hand-copied texts recently discovered 
at the Rinndji at Nikk6é, the Kan’eiji at Ueno, and the Kanazawa Library. 
Hence, a good part of the book is devoted to collating the texts. He finally re- 
constructs a definitive text. This reconstructed text is the result of a great deal 
of work on the part of the author, and reflects his obviously deep knowledge of 
the material he is working with. It is too bad, however, that he did not think it 
necessary to provide either an integral translation into Japanese of the work, 
or, failing that, an elucidation of passages that are not at once clear in the Chi- 
nese. Although it is true that the Shdshikan is a simple text, certain passages do 
require some kind of explanation. In this reviewer’s opinion the punctuation 
with which Professor Sekiguchi has furnished the text cannot be thought of as 
obviating the necessity for a translation. Moreover, the punctuation itself 
seems in some instances debatable (e.g., the kaeriten p. 357, line 3, and line 7, 
pertaining to the character tang’). 

According to Professor Sekiguchi (p. 7), it is doubtful that the Shdshikan was 
personally written by Chih-i. Rather it is the work of a certain Ching-pien® who 
copied down Chih-i’s words. It is usually accepted that the Shdshikan is the 
abridgment of the Mo-ho chih-kuan* |Greater Treatise on Meditation] in ten 
volumes; however it is in reality an abridgment of the 7'z‘u-ti ch‘an-men” |Grad- 
ual Zen Method}, also in ten volumes. Both the Mo-ho chih-kuan and the Tz‘u-ti 
ch‘an-men were written during Chih-i’s life, the first early and the second later. 
Hence the Shdshikan, as a one-volume summary of the 7T'z‘u-ti ch‘an-men, shows 
a half-way development from the “gradual method” as set forth in the T'z‘u-ti 
ch‘an-men to the “sudden method” as expounded in the Mo-ho chih-kuan. 

This study of the Shdshikan with its careful collating and presentation of 
source material will be of particular interest for scholars of Buddhism. 


E. DALE SAUNDERS 
Uniwersity of Pennsylvania 


Katsushika Hokusai. By Icurrano Konno. English adaptation by Elise 
Grilli. Kodansha Library of Japanese Art, No. 1. Tokyo: Tuttle, 1955. i, 
10. Biographical Chronology, Bibliography, 29 Color Plates, 15 Halftones. 
$1.00. 

Toshusai Sharaku. By Icuiraro Konpo. English adaptation by Paul C. 
Blum. Kodansha Library of Japanese Art, No. 2. Tokyo: Tuttle, 1955, 
i, 6. Chronology, Bibliography, 30 Color Plates, 18 Halftones. $1.00. 
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Kitagawa Utamaro. By Icurraro Konpo. English adaptation by Charles 5. 
Terry. Kodansha Library of Japanese Art, No. 5. Tokyo: Tuttle, 1956. i, 6. 
Biographical Chronology, Bibliography, 26 Color Plates, 21 Halftones. 
$1.00. 

“arly in the year 1953 Kyoto’s Municipal Art Museum celebrated the release 
of its building by American Occupation Forces with a gigantic ukiyo-e exhibition 
commemorating the bicentennial of Utamaro’s birth. The Westerner accus- 
tomed to thinking of the “floating world picture” as nothing but the familiar 
woodblock print in color would have been dumbfounded to discover that the 
genre of this exhibition embraced much else—kakemono, bydbu, and fusuma 
by the scores, a roomful of oil paintings emulating contemporary European 
works of the sixteenth century, and even an occasional emakimono. Among the 
prints arrayed in seemingly endless quantities, moreover, he would have noted 
how overwhelmingly numerous were the pictures celebrating the attractions 
of the mizushdbai or “water trades’: kabuki, wrestling, restaurant-keeping, 
geisha-entertaining, brothel-operating. Among such subjects he would have 
come upon even an occasional shunga (peinture du printemps), discreetly masked 
for public viewing but suggesting certain private collections to which visitors in 
Japan are sometimes introduced—collections replete with those lusty print- 
portrayals of every sexual indulgence which are seldom if ever signed or stamped 
but which almost always betray by their style the hand of an ukiyo-e master, 
more often than not Utamaro himself. Whether shunga or just ordinary hanga, 
ukiyo-e prints outweighed in quantity, as of course they would, the uniquely 
rendered paintings. They accounted by subject for the scorn with which aristo- 
crats openly at least regarded them, but at their best they bore witness to that 
extraordinarily aestheticized society of Tokugawa Japan in which even a lowly 
shopkeeper buying his print-memento of a holiday “fling”? would exercise critical 
judgment. 

It is fitting that the writer of the introduction to this ukiyo-e show should 
have become the author of all monographs of the Kodansha Library of Japanese 
Art thus far published in English: Utamaro (No. 5), Hokusai (No. 1), and Sharaku 
(No. 2). Although a curator in Tokyo’s National Museum and probably the 
world’s leading ukiyo-e authority, Ichitaré6 Kondé could scarcely be expected 
in the few pages allowed him for the text of each volume to add anything new 
to what more than half a century of studies has offered, from Edmond de Gon- 
court’s Outamaro (1891) to Teruji Yoshida’s Sharaku (1943). Yet each adapter 
of Kond6’s text into English, Charles 8. Terry for the Utamaro, Elise Grilli 
for the Hokusai, and Paul C. Blum for the Sharaku, has joined with the others 
in praise of Kondd’s study in the original Japanese, at once scholarly and in- 
formative. Without the original Japanese edition at hand for comparison, we 
cannot be sure how much we owe to Ichitaré6 Kondé himself and how much to 
his paraphrasers in English. Perhaps both the Japanese author and his transla- 
tors are to be congratulated for the succinct and lucid summaries of each artist’s 
life and style—for an achievement in the English edition marred by only a single 
misinterpretation which the reviewer would correct: Sharaku is not an impres- 
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sionist, as the Kodansha monograph describes him; he is an expressionist; an 
impressionist artist works with a passively receptive eye whereas an expression- 
ist artist distorts freely in accord with the promptings of intensively felt ex- 
perience. 

The chief appeal exerted by each of the pocket-size monographs is not the text, 
however; it is the lavish array of illustrations, most of them in color, some on 
doubly or triply folded plates, and some accompanied by enlarged details in 
color to give a better idea of the original print. Absolute fidelity of color can 
scarcely be claimed for the color reproductions; some even of the black-and- 
white reproductions seem to lose by blurring of focus; the explanatory captions 
sometimes get lost from the plates they are supposed to accompany; lack of page 
numbers makes for inconvenience in relocating a passage. But for miniature 
picture-books in a popular format publishers have rarely offered so much for so 
little in price. Holders of the first three monographs in English will anticipate, 
with hope that the same quality can be maintained, appearance of the others 
in the series: Hiroshige, Kazan, Sotatsu, Shoen, Taikan, Seiho, Kokei, Harunobu, 
Toyokuni, Gyokudo, Kiyonaga, Yukihiko. 

WALLace 8. BALDINGER 
University of Oregon 


Study on Early Tibetan Chronicles: Regarding Discrepancies of Dates 
and their Adjustments. By Bunxyo Aoxr. Tokyo: Japan Society for 


the Promotion of Science, 1955. 161. Notes, Appendices, Tables, Diagrams. 
Photoiithographed. $3.00. 

The writer states (p. i): “The object of the study is to adjust the discrepancies 
of the dates observed in the early Tibetan chronicles between the sixth and the 
tenth centuries.’”’ Also (p. iv): “The conclusion I have finally reached is that all 
discrepancies can be rectified both logically and practically by fixing the date of 
the ascension of the king, Glafi-Dar-ma, upon the year 841 A.D., and that of his 
death and the Destruction of the Doctrine, upon 901 A.D., and thereby I have 
learnt that all the incorrect dates between the sixth and the tenth centuries are 
properly adjustable without the least confusion.”’ And, furthermore (p. v): “I do 
not think, however, that the said conclusion is absolutely final, because it has 
been worked out within the limited scope of materials as given in chapter I. I 
do not know, therefore, if the present conclusion will be overturned, or endorsed, 
according to the different materials that might be found elsewhere.” 

Speaking briefly, the work attempts a solution for the difficulty of Glafi-Dar- 
ma’s reign period. Tibetan annals are not on a firm footing for the tenth and 
earlier centuries. Furthermore, the dates of early chronicles in terms of the twelve 
animals and later in terms of the sexagenary cycle are sometimes capable of 
different interpretations (addition or subtraction by multiples of twelve or sixty 
years). This has also resulted in a difference of calculation on the part of Western 
scholars. Thus, Aoki writes (p. 61): “One of the most important dates of Dar-ma’s 
reign for the present study is that of his death or of his persecution of Buddhism. 
Regarding the date of his death, divergent views are found in modern historical! 
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works on Tibet. For instance, G. H. Roerich computes 841 A.D., L. A. Waddell, 
900 A.D.; 8. W. Bushell, 842 A.D., Csoma de Kérés, 900 A.D.; C. A. Bell, 900 
A.D.; G. Tucei, 842 A.D., ete.” I regret to say that a list of this type can easily 
give a reader the impression that independent research has resulted in such di- 
vergent views. However, the A.D. 900 of Waddell, Csoma de Kérés, and Bell 
looks suspiciously like the identical mistake found in the examination papers of 
students who sat next to one another. Because, from Aoki’s Table B, Sheet 3, 
it is seen that when one interprets the Tibetan date as a Western date around 
A.D. 900, the exact date is either A.D. 901 or 902. Furthermore, the 841 of 
Roerich and the 842 of Bushell and Tucci are the 901 or 902, respectively, inter- 
preted sixty years earlier. The earlier date (841 or 842) is the interpretation that 
Dar-ma persecuted Buddhism and was assassinated within several years after 
his accession upon the murder of Ral-pa-can during whose reign the famous 
Lhasa Pillar was erected recording the Tibeto-T’ang Peace Treaty. The Chinese 
records show (see p. 31) that the Pillar showing ratification of this Treaty was 
erected in 822 rather than in 882, while if one based himself solely on the Tibetan 
records, he might favor the latter date, which is the case in the celebrated Ti- 
betan historical work Deb-ther snon-po.' 

Quite apart from whether or not the author has proved his bold thesis, it was 
hazardous, but not necessarily presumptuous, to limit himself to the same texts 
long since exploited by competent modern scholars, who arrived at the dates of 
A.D. 841 or 842 for the death of Dar-ma. It would not be an ex-cathedra pro- 
nouncement to suggest that comparative studies between the chronologies of 
neighboring countries would yield better fruit than that obtained from the prin- 
cipal employment of Tibetan texts. Aoki himself knows the value of, and utilizes, 
the T‘ang annals. For example, Tibet’s position between India and China indi- 
cates the worth of tracing out the activities and times of the Indian and Chinese 
teachers who came to Tibet. A major contribution to Tibetan chronology has 
been made by Paul Demiéville when determining the time of the Council of 
Lhasa to be between A.D. 792 and 794.? His employment of Chinese and Tibetan 
sources, buttressed by Western scholarship, impressively fixes the period of this 
great dispute between the Indian and Chinese teachers—a landmark in Tibetan 
history not even mentioned in Aoki’s work. 

The author may have spoiled a significant passage when writing (p. 75): “‘Ac- 
cording to the Ljon-bzafi’s excerpts, Dalai V states that “The elder brother of 
Ral-pa-can, Glafi-Dar-ma became the king and... destroyed the Doctrine of 
Sutras(?) in Dbus of Tibet... .’ ”’ He annotates his question mark: “‘mdo phyogs 
can also be interpreted as ‘region or area’, thus: ‘the region of Dbus (-Province) 
of Tibet’.”” However, the Tibetan word phyogs when referring to area means an 
area among areas. It is the standard word for a “direction.” It frequently means 
a “category” or “class,” when translating the Sanskrit pakga.* The metaphorical 


! Cf. George N. Roerich, The Blue Annals (Calcutta, 1949), Part One, p. xv. 

? Paul Demiéville, Le Concile de Lhasa, Biblioth®que de I’Institut des Hautes Etudes 

Chinoises, Vol. VII (Paris, 1952), I, 177, 183, ete. 
; * In a passage involving both phyogs and mdo, I translated phyogs as ‘‘class”’ in ‘‘Notes 
on the Sanskrit Term Jfdna,”’ JAOS, LX XV (1955), 255, in the phrase “‘. . . phyogs gcig tu 
begrigs pahi mdo man.”’ 
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use of the word phyogs is especially seen in logical texts where the word translates 
pakga in the meaning “‘side (of an argument).’’* To appreciate the present usage, 
one should know that the generality of Tibetan scriptures is divided into the 
Sutras and the Tantras. Therefore, lacking a further qualification, the expression 
mdo phyogs can be translated as “side of the Sutras” (as contrasted with “side 
of the Tantras’’). Hence, ‘“‘Glafi-Dar-ma . . . destroyed the Teaching of the Sutra 
side (mdo phyogs bstan pa)... .”” The passage suggests that the main force of the 
persecution was against the non-Tantric Buddhism, hence against the ethical 
teachings and the Bhiksgu order, while Tantrism, with its ritualism, having a 
particular fascination for the Tibetans, suffered much less in popularity in the 
ensuing “dark period’’ of Tibetan history. Although Aoki’s translation at this 
point is not satisfactory, this observation should not be construed as reflecting 
on his general translating ability, for insofar as | have compared his translations 
with his Tibetan citations, the translations appear to me quite competent. 
Now may I attempt an evaluation of the author’s conclusion as stated at the 
outset of this review. While all his arguments cannot be examined here, those 
which he holds to be most important may be considered: 
(1) If Glafi-Dar-ma had died in A.D. 841, there would be a sixty-year blank 
period in Tibetan history. Such a blank cannot be admitted (p. 151). However, 
Tibetan recorded history is principally religious history. Logically, the period of 
Buddhist eclipse would be a blank period for Buddhist religious chronicles. 
(2) If Glafi-Dar-ma had died in A.D. 841, there would be the absurdity “that 
‘Prince’ Hod-srufi was born (A.D. 845) 5 years after the death of his father- 
king, Glafi-Dar-ma (p. 152). However, the paternity of Glafi-Dar-ma’s “sons” 
is open to grave doubts. As Petech writes: 


In 842 gLafh-dar-ma was assassinated by the monk dPal-gyi-rdo-rje, who succeeded 
miraculously in escaping. . . . After the death of gLah-dar-ma the first queen pretended to 
be pregnant and a little later she presented as the son of the murdered king a baby who... 
was generally known as Yum-brtan (“he who was supported by the mother’’).... But a 
little later another wife of gLan-dar-ma brought to light a son . . . commonly known under 
the name of ’Od-srufs. . . . The unity of Tibet was destroyed; after a century there existed 
a great number of petty local chieftains, descended from ’Od-srufs and Yum-brtan. The 
two families seem to have antagonized in the field of religion as well. While the short rule 
of Yum-brtan over the entire country continued to support the Bon-po religion, to ’Od- 
sruns is attributed by the chronicles the immediate restoration of Buddhism. This is wholly 
unlikely, but it is striking that the kings of Guge, to whom finally the victory of Tibetan 
Buddhism is due, were the descendents of ’Od-sruhs.* 


Since the later Buddhist monks claimed a restoration of Buddhism by ’Od- 
sruns (Aoki’s ‘“Hod-sruft’’), it is understandable that they would claim him to be 
a natural son (p. 141), properly entitled to be king. Indeed, if, as Aoki believes, 
Glafi-Dar-ma had ruled for sixty years and during that time had no offspring, 





* Cf. Giuseppe Tucci, Pre-Dinndga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese Sources, Gaek- 
wad’s Oriental Series No. XLIX (Baroda, 1929), ‘‘Indices,’’ pp. 66-67, where Chinese equiv- 
alents are also given. 

* Luciano Petech, A Study on the Chronicles of Ladakh (Calcutta, 1939; also Suppl. to 
Indian Historical Quarterly, XV), pp. 82-84. : 
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it seems rather late in the season for his first queen to pretend a pregnancy upon 
his death. 

(3) “Bla-chen was born ‘0 years before Dar-ma’s persecution’ which would cor- 
respond to 832 A.D., if we follow the opinion that Dar-ma died in 841 A.D. But, 
as a matter of historical fact, Bla-chen’s death is recorded as 975 A.D.,... 
that means that Bla-chen lived from 832 to 975 A.D., a period of 144 years. 
This not only conflicts with the authentic records which state his death as at 
the age of 84, but also it is unthinkable that Bla-chen’s life lasted 144 years” (p. 
152). However, when the Tibetan records place the death of Bla-chen (the Great 
Lama) at 975, this is done in the system (e.g., the Deb-ther sion-po) which places 
Dar-ma’s death at 901 and the erection of the Lhasa Pillar at 882. If these 
Tibetan historians had felt the need, by ascertaining that the Lhasa Pillar was 
erected in 822, to place Dar-ma’s death sixty years earlier, it is conceivable that 
they would also have moved back Bla-chen, because the facts that he was born 
nine years before Dar-ma’s persecution and lived to the age of eighty-four are 
basic ones in his life. While discussing the date of Bla-chen, Aoki (pp. 109f) 
seeks to strengthen his position by connecting with Bla-chen the ten (or six) 
Men of Dbus-Gtsafi who, meeting in the year 973 or 978, inaugurated the Res- 
toration of the Doctrine. But there were conflicting traditions about the lineages 
of those men. The Tibetan historian Bu-ston wrote: “Rig-ral says that the 10 
men of U and Tsan were ordained by Tum, the disciple of the Great Lama. This 
requires proof.’"* The Deb-ther snon-po states: ‘According to other accounts the 
‘Six Men from dbUs and gTsan’ (dbUs-gTsan-gi mi-drug) had met bLa-then-po 
himself.’”” Since Bla-chen (the Great Lama) was the most celebrated figure 
maintaining continuity of ordination after the persecution of Glafi-Dar-ma, if 
those six or ten men credited with starting the second diffusion of Buddhism 
had been ordained by Bla-chen, or merely obtained his blessing, this would 
have been so outstanding an event for Tibetan history that the later monk-his- 
torians would have had no grounds for disputing their lineages. Such unanimity 
does not exist. All the more reason for moving Bla-chen back! 

(4) A long time after Glafi-Dar-ma’s persecution, he was assassinated (p. 134). 
This is Bu-ston’s statement. But, according to the Fifth Dalai Lama (p. 75), 
“before long he was murdered.”’ Both “a long time” and “before long”’ are rela- 
tive measures. They could both be accurate descriptions of the same situation. 
Neither accounts serve as independent evidence. 

In conclusion, I feel that not only has the author failed to prove his thesis, 
but also has failed to establish it as an equal contender with the usual view that 
Glafi-Dar-ma died in A.D. 841 or 842. However, in the course of his attempt, 
Aoki brought together much valuable material. His Tables and Diagrams are 
carefully prepared and include data that the student of Tibetan history would 
do well to have at hand. His book is recommended on this basis. 


ALeEx WAYMAN 
University of California, Berkeley 


* KE. Obermiller, History of Buddhism by Bu-ston (Heidelberg, 1932), II, 211. 
’ Roerich, p. 67. 
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Public Administration in the Philippines. By Epwin 0. Stene and Asso- 
ciates. Manila: Institute of Public Administration, University of the Philip- 
pines, 1955. x, 415. Charts, Bibliographies, Index. 

The florescence of technical assistance programs in many parts of the world 
may be expected, in time, to bear fruit in the form of monographs and reports 
that will substantially enrich our understanding of world areas. Inherently 
these materials must deal largely with the “technical” subjects germane to the 
“assistance” projects concerned. But they will certainly also contain rich veins 
of data worth mining by the social scientist. Students of government may look 
forward to an especially rich harvest from the work of new centers for teaching 
and research in public administration. 

One of the first of these centers to be established was the Institute of Public 
Administration at the University of the Philippines, opened in 1952 with tech- 
nical help from the University of Michigan. Already more than a dozen mono- 
graphs and reports have been published by the Institute. The volume under re- 
view represents an effort to pull together the results of these pioneer studies in a 
more or less systematic form, thus giving us a general description and analysis 
of the administrative machinery and functioning of an Asian government. The 
undertaking reflects a truly collective and cooperative enterprise by all members 
of the Institute’s staff, both Filipino and visiting Americans. Obviously also 
substantial help from officials of the Philippine government made possible the 
presentation of materials and insights not obtainable in ordinary published 
sources. 

The first three chapters, largely by Edwin O. Stene himself, characterize the 
Philippine environment of public administration, outline its main structural 
features and inquire into some of the reasons for the extreme centralization of 
formal decision-making processes. Students of the area will find these chapters, 
especially the third, particularly interesting although, at times, also disquietingly 
unsatisfactory. A bold attempt is made to account in historical and cultural 
terms for some of the characteristics described. A broader comparative approach, 
and perhaps a deeper study of Philippine culture, might have helped the authors 
distinguish between features attributable distinctively to the Spanish and Amer- 
ican impact, and those shared by other ex-colonial governments as well as by 
governments such as Thailand’s, which cannot be attributed to imperial rule. 
The interdependence of political and administrative behavior is clearly outlined. 
The contrast between legal norms and actual functioning is stressed. The in- 
herent weakness of central power structures despite the legal centralization of 
authority and the congestion of communications at the center is indicated as 
are some of the reasons for disintegrating and fragmenting tendencies implicit 
in Philippine constitutional, budgetary, personnel, and political structures. 

In the fourth chapter M. Ladd Thomas and John H. Romani present the main 
findings of their earlier monographic report on local government administration, 
highlighting some of the factors responsible for local weaknesses and the cen- 
tralizing tendencies. The next three chapters dealing with personnel adminis- 
tration are by Jose V. Abueva, with the collaboration of Ferrel Heady on Chap- 
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ter Five. Abueva was one of the first Filipinos to receive advanced training in 
public administration under the Michigan contract program and he demonstrates 
here a highly perceptive capacity to come to grips with significant problems. 
His analysis is particularly useful in documenting some of the linkages between 
practices and forms of personnel administration and the political and social 
setting. Succeeding chapters by other members of the Institute, Filipino and 
American, deal in turn with financial administration—both budgetary and spend- 
ing controls and problems of revenue administration—with the work of other 
“internal and auxiliary services,” and with such problems as law enforcement, 
economic planning, the role of government corporations and regulatory agen- 
cies, and the administration of foreign affairs. 

A penultimate chapter by Daniel McHargue and Avelino Lim enumerates 
legislative, judicial, executive, political, and social controls over administrative 
behavior and points up some of the reasons for the weakness of these controls, 
suggesting thereby the role of the bureaucracy itself as one of the major sources 
of power in Philippine society. The chapter is tantalizingly brief and one wishes 
that it had been augmented by an analysis of how Philippine administrators 
influence or control their own social and political environment. The concluding 
chapter, by Edwin Stene, points to the future, surveying prospects, proposals 
and resources for administrative development. 

As in any symposium of this character, not all contributions are of equal in- 
terest, and some aspects of the subject are developed in fuller detail and with 
more lively perspective than others, but on balance the book does knit its 


varied strands into a comprehensible whole. Here and there the authors lapse 
into some of the jargon and accepted clichés of the public administration litera- 
ture, but in the main they describe and discuss observed phenomena in standard 
English. The book’s weaknesses are more than compensated for by its signifi- 
cance as @ pioneer effort to describe and analyze an Asian government from the 
point of view of administrative behavior. 


Frep W. Riaes 
Indiana University 


Last and First in Burma, 1941-48. By Maurice Couuis. London: Faber and 
Faber Ltd., 1956. 291. Chronology, Index, Map. 30s. 

To anyone interested in the political and military history of Burma during 
the period of 1941-48, Maurice Collis’ book is a welcome addition to the all-too- 
meager collection of writings on the subject. As an historian, the author not only 
is well qualified to write about the Burmese scene, but he has had the rare oppor- 
tunity of being able to study and refer to innumerable unpublished documents, 
memoirs, and reports and at the same time to discuss at length with some of the 
leading protagonists their role in making this history. As an artistic writer, the 
author has woven together the impersonal official record with the highly per- 
sonal statements at his disposal and has created both a readable and valuable 
account. As literature, the vignettes such as the one of the final hours of Dorman- 
Smith and his closest aides in Government House in 1942 (just before the Japa- 
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nese entered Rangoon) consuming a last supper and ending the evening by 
throwing billiard balls at the enlarged photos of former Governors of Burma; 
or the comparison of the escape of a few British from Mergui in 1942 to that of 
Samuel White from the same spot in 1687; or his description of the plight of the 
refugees leaving Burma gives his account color and depth that rarely is found in 
such a book. As an apologia for Dorman-Smith, who was Governor of Burma 
during those difficult years, it sheds a new light on his personality, ideas, and 
struggle and suggests that current historical interpretation of him must be al- 
tered to take into account the mass of new material which Collis has brought to 
light. 

However, it is as a piece of historical research and interpretation that one finds 
certain weaknesses and omissions. In this regard, certain criticisms must be 
raised. First, the author has used many unpublished documents without ever 
citing the source completely. Throughout the narrative he weaves quotations and 
paraphrases together without troubling to say more about his source in many 
cases than: “There are two letters to Amery dated August, 1944. In one he 
writes, ...”’ (p. 223) or “the Battersby Papers show that it was Thein Pe...” 
(p. 195). The paucity of footnotes and the absence of a bibliography in this his- 
tory leaves the reader to accept all the quotations and evaluations made by the 
author solely on the basis of his reputation as a scholar. However, since the 
author did not evaluate all of the items that he used as to their accuracy in rela- 
tion to the events described, the reader is left wondering just how important 
and reliable are the sources or why they have been singled out in regard to a 
particular event. Because of this technical omission, the author has weakened 
his case and it remains for the memoirs and reports cited to be published in full 
before one can accept the Collis interpretation on its face. 

Second, the work is unbalanced. Over half of the book is devoted to the mili- 
tary and political defeat suffered by the British at the hands of the Japanese. 
Since the author has labored that aspect of his narrative in order to give the 
reader a frame of reference and some insights into the personality and capacity 
of the main protagonist, one would expect similar extensive treatment in the 
latter part of the book because that period is more obscure and the evidence is 
more conflicting. Instead the author keeps his focus on Dorman-Smith and the 
rising Burmese leader Aung San and allows the details of the complicated events 
to be either generalized or ignored completely. 

Third, the author fails to give sufficient attention to the criticisms raised of 
Dorman-Smith’s governorship. In attempting to make a strong case for his hero 
as badly mhisunderstood and saddled with the odious task of implementing a 
policy that would not work, he has made his case one-sided. 

Finally, to the student of Burmese history, it will be a disappointment to find 
that whereas the author had access to private and confidential sources, he has 
not shared his wealth with the reader on a number of items. What, for instance, 
was the scope and nature of the planning at Simla? Who were the real architects 
of the plans at Simla and the White Paper policy of the Government? What 
roles were assigned to foreign business firms and to indigenous capitalists? The 
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answers to these and a number of other questions are vital if one is to understand 
the Burmese hostility to British plans for reconstruction in Burma. 

This book is a challenge to future historians. All previous accounts of this 
period tend to be weighted against the actions and attitudes of Dorman-Smith. 
Collis gives us the much needed other side; in his attempt to redress the balance 
he tends to overweight his case in favor of Dorman-Smith. It remains for future 
historians of this period to take into account both sides of the argument and find 
where the truth lay. 


JOSEF Abe atti 
Rangoon 


Population and Planned Parenthood in India. By 8. CHanprasexknar. 
London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1955. Dist. by Macmillan. xii, 108. 
Bibliography, Appendices, Index. $2.95. 

Chandrasekhar’s slim volume is in essence an expansion of his presidential 
address delivered at the All-India Population and Family Planning Conference 
held in Bombay in 1951. Some of the figures have been altered to incorporate 
data from the 1951 census and brief note is taken of the experiments with the 
rhythm method of birth control which were started with Government of India 
support in 1952, 

Books on India’s population problem (the three words have almost been 
merged into one) can be roughly divided according to the optimism of the 
authors. One school holds that industrialization, chemical agriculture, solar 
energy, and other cornucopias will produce an economy of abundance far out- 
stripping any possible population increase. Their opponents see in India a current 
realization of Malthusian forebodings about arithmetically increasing food 
supply and geometrically increasing population. There is, of course, a large resid- 
ual school of thought whose members believe that if they do not look, perhaps 
the whole problem will go away. Chandrasekhar stands in line among the neo- 
Malthusians and spends most of the book disillusioning the optimists and berat- 
ing the disinterested. 

The argument is familiar; in synopsis it runs as follows. India is at the begin- 
ning of a rapid growth cycle in which mortality will decrease faster than fer- 
tility. There are as yet few differences in fertility rates among social classes or 
urban groups. Improved health conditions will not only cause a further drop in 
mortality but actually increase the rate of population growth by elongating the 
age pyramid and removing the debilitating effects of illness. The standard of 
living is low; per capita food production, is low; and cultivation is approaching 
the point of diminishing returns. Industrialization will be too little and too late. 
Internal and external migration can have little effect on the growth problem. 

Having painted the grim picture, the author turns to a consideration of birth 
control. He is in favor of it. Its use is not contrary to either Hinduism or Islam; 
it does not promote sexual immorality; it is not unnatural. After considering 
various methods, he seems to favor sterilization; while hoping that somebody 
will produce an effective hormonal contraceptive, Julian Huxley has written a 
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polite introduction that suggests, among other things, that a cabinet post for 
population control should be added to the Indian Government removing the 
subject from the control of the Health Ministry. 


Ricwarp D. LAMBERT 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Central Philosophy of Buddhism: A Study of the Madhyamika 
System. By T. R. V. Murti. New York: Macmillan, 1955. xiv, 372. Appendix, 
Index. $6.75. : 

T. R. V. Murti is known as a metaphysician of merit and originality,' trained 
both in traditional Sanskrit learning and in European philosophy. In the present 
work he devotes himself to a philosophical system which is clearly close to his 
heart, the Sinyavdda (Doctrine of the Void) or Madhyamika (School of the 
Mean). It is in this system, according to Murti, that one finds the central phi- 
losophy of Buddhism. 

Murti’s book consists of two long sections, historical and analytical, followed 
by a brief comparative section and concluding estimate of the system as a whole. 
Despite the criticisms which I shall make below, the book offers the best exposi- 
tion of Sinyavada philosophy that has been written in English. Whether this is 
the central philosophy of Buddhism is another question. 

Murti begins by distinguishing, quite rightly, two basically different traditions 
of Indian philosophy: the Vedic-Upanishadic with its emphasis on the dtman 
(soul), a substantivist view, and the Buddhist, which denies the diman and sub- 
stance, and regards as real only becoming or flux. Murti claims that the Buddha 
himself by his silence on certain metaphysical questions implied more than this, 
implied in fact the whole of Stinyavada dialectics. Of this more anon. For Indian 
thought between the time of the Buddha and Nagirjuna (ca. 483 B.C.-A.D. 
150), Murti furnishes a strictly abstract and intellectual explanation. A chain 
of theories developed in the dtman-tradition: Simkhya dualism, pantheism, 
and monism, to lead later to advaitism. Against this the early Buddhists de- 
veloped the realistic non-diman theory of the Abhidharma and eventually be- 
came so entangled in the difficulties of this view that there arose the SGnyavada, 
a school that denies all theories whatsoever. The reason for the Buddha’s silence 
was now rendered explicit. There are questions the answers to which must be 
self-contradictory. In fact this is true of all questions leading to empirical theo- 
ries. The real transcends the empirical and can be discovered only by a process 
of dialectic, that is, by observing the contradictions inherent in empirical con- 
cepts. 

To this historical view one may object that it takes no account of the storm of 
action occurring in India at the time. It treats history as though one system of 
thought grew into another by a sort of inner necessity. Can the Sinyavida have 
been uninfluenced by the breakdown of Vedic society and the invasions from 
Bactria, Persia, and Central Asia? To the reviewer at least the Sinyavada seems 


' For Murti’s philosophical views see the concise survey by George Burch in Review of 
Metaphysics, 1X (1956), 662-674. 
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a philosophy admirably suited to an age of despair. Nor can I see how it is the 
heart of Buddhism from an historical point of view when it maintained its su- 
premacy for such a brief period (ca. A.D. 1-300) in the history of that religion. 

From a philosophical point of view matters may be different. The Sinyavada 
represents the extreme of a philosophical tendency, and its influence on the for- 
mulation of other Indian systems is beyond dispute. In this connection one may 
mention some notable virtues in the second section of Murti’s book. Chapter 
Seven gives a careful description, relying on the Mddhyamika K4rikds and allied 
texts, of how the Sinyavdda dialectic was applied. Elsewhere (pp. 141-143) 
Murti refutes with care the charge that all these denials imply a nihilistic view. 
The Sanyavada insists on the impossibility of rational concepts, yes; but for this 
very reason it accepts the unitary reality of the intuited. Of what this reality 
(nirvana) may be and of what is meant by intuition (prajfid) we are given as 
clear a description as can be expected of such matters in Chapter Eight. As 
regards the influence of Sinyavada one may note as specially good the section 
(pp. 104-109) in which Murti describes its influence on Vijfidnavida (Buddhist 
idealism). 

These virtues are due in part to Murti’s sympathy with his subject; actually 
more than sympathy, it is a belief in the system he is describing. To this cause 
is due also the book’s one serious fault. Murti’s belief urges him to justify, and 
in justifying he is sometimes guilty of serious confusion of thought. As these 
confusions cannot be analyzed briefly I shall remark on only one.” 

On page 147 Murti condones the Madhyamika’s disregard of the law of the 
excluded middle. ‘“The law applies in mathematics and other purely deductive 
sciences, where we possess a knowledge of the entire field.”” But “that any two 
alternatives exhaust the universe of discourse and that no third is possible can- 
not be known from the alternatives themselves.” This of course is not true. The 
alternatives ‘being’ and ‘non-being’ like the alternatives ‘p’ and ‘—p’ define 
their own field and either the law applies or the value we have given to the 
expressions ‘being’ and ‘p’ must be meaningless. Still unwilling to admit the law, 
Murti continues: “ ‘An integer between 3 and 4 is prime’; ‘an integer between 
3 and 4 is composite, not prime.’ Neither of these propositions is true, though 
they are contradictories in a formal sense.’”’ This sort of sophistry is fifty years 
out of date. One cannot speak of contradiction until one has meaningful prop- 
ositions. The above propositions lack meaning until translated by some such 
device as the existential quantifier. “There exists an z such that 7 is an integer 
between 3 and 4 and z is prime.’ This is meaningful and false. ‘There exists an 
z such that z is an integer between 3 and 4 and z ‘s composite and not prime.’ 
This also is meaningful and false and certainly does not contradict the first 
proposition. Now, if the SGnyavdda critique is to be considered analogous to 
Murti’s example, one of two conclusions is inescapable: the critique is mean- 
ingless, the subjects of its statements being like integers between 3 and 4, or the 
critique is meaningful and false. By trying to help the system Murti has hurt it. 

Murti concludes his book with a hope that Midhyamika philosophy may bring 
about a regeneration of mankind in present times. The hope is based partly on 





* Other examples occur in the section on dialectic and significant negation (pp. 154-160). 
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the fact that the Sinyavdda can deal with the most conflicting theories, but 
chiefly on what Murti calls its spirituality. “The Midhyamika is spiritual to 
the core” (p. 126 and again p. 332), “the Mahdydna dialectics is a spiritual ju- 
jutsu” (p. 132), “a self-conscious dialectic with a spiritual end” (p. 136). 

The reviewer does not share Murti’s hope. The Midhyamika would have us 
give up reason in our search for truth. I grant that mankind is sick in this twen- 
tieth century, but not sick enough, I think, for amputation. 


Danieu H. H. INGA 
Harvard University 


Buddhist Meditation. By Epwarp Conze. New York: Macmillan, 1956, 183. 
$3.00. 

Edward Conze is one of the very small number of Occidentals who are both 
scholars of Buddhism and professing Buddhists. While there is no dearth of such 
persons in Asia, the Western Buddhologist is as likely as not to be an Anglican 
(Eliot) or a Roman Catholic (Poussin, Lamotte), and the professing Buddhist 
anything from a conscientious amateur (R. F. Sasaki) to an amateur (Hum- 
phreys). Conze presents his material, translated by himself from P&li and; in a 
few cases, Sanskrit originals, as a believing Buddhist who wants his readers to 
understand not what “they” think but what ‘“we’’ believe. 

Apart from an Introduction of forty-one pages and some ten pages of appen- 
dices, the book is a series of translations from Theravada sources, of which he 
mentions by name the A/gutlaranikdya, Dighanikdya, Dhammapada and com- 
mentary, Dhammasatigani, Majjhimanikdya, Niddesa, Papafcasidant, Pati- 
sambhiddmagga, Samyullanikdya, Suttanipata, Theragdthd, and Visuddhimagga. 
There are also some quotations from and references to a few Mahayana sources, 
viz., Abhidharmakoga, Buddhacarita, Bodhicarydvalara, Lafikdvatdra, Ciksdsa- 
muccaya, and Sddhanamdla. Conze, who reads no Chinese, quotes the first- 
named of these Mahdyina sources, the original of which has long been lost, from 
Poussin’s translation of Hsiian-tsang’s version. 

The Introduction leads off with a statement of what meditation is for the 
Buddhist. ‘“Meditational practices constitute the very core of the Buddhist 
approach to life. An intensely practical religion, Buddhism is by contrast in- 
clined to treat doctrinal definitions and historical facts with some degree of 
unconcern. As prayer in Christianity, so meditation is here the very heartbeat 
of the religion.”’ (p. 11) The author goes on to state that the ultimate goal of 
this meditation is nirvana. He traces the path of meditation from mindfulness 
(smrti), through calming-down (gamatha), insight (vipagyand), trance (samadhi), 
“objectless inwardness’”’ (andrambana), wisdom (prajfid), and emptiness (¢in- 
yala), to nirvana. The treatment is explicit but not detailed, since the details 
are left for the texts themselves. There are also remarks about sources, arrange- 
ment, principles of translation, and even the relationship of Buddhist medita- 
tion to modern psychotherapy. The rest of the text, as has been said, consists 
of selected translations. 

Whether presented by the believer or by the outsider, the subject of medita- 
tion is surely one of the most important in Buddhism. No person, however ex- 
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clusive his preoccupation with purely doctrinal matters, can possibly avoid the 
problem, as this reviewer knows from an as yet very limited reading of Buddhist 
material in Chinese. The great sectarian movements of the golden age of Chinese 
Buddhism had ‘as their premise the conviction that scholarship and meditation 
must go hand in hand, a point which would have required no laboring in India, 
where it was taken for granted. This subject actually merits a most detailed 
scholarly treatment, one that will trace its origins backward to pre-Buddhist 
movements and its developments forward to the Mahayanist schools of India, 
Central Asia, Tibet, China, Korea, and Japan. Such, of course, is not the pur- 
pose of this book, whose author, a Buddhist by conviction, seeks to present this 
vital feature of his own religion in the most sympathetic possible light to the lay 
public, The reader should have this in mind when he takes the book in hand. 

Attention should be called to one factual error. Chih-i* (538-597), tradition- 
ally regarded as the founder of the T‘ien-t‘ai sect, is given on p. 26 as “Ch‘iang 
Chih-chi” with the erroneous birth date 522. 


Leon Hurvitz 
University of Washington 


Etudes Védiques. By Louis Renov. Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise, 
Nouvelle Serie, Tome IV, No. 1. Tokyo, 1955. 48. 150 yen. 

This brief study concerns the poetic quality of the Atharvaveda and the philo- 
sophical hymns of the Atharvaveda. Professor Renou states truly that the Vedic 
hymns have not generally been assessed from the point of view of their literary 
quality. Difficulties in the text, the “jargon” of their phraseology, and the un- 
satisfactory translations have largely contributed to the lack of appreciation of 
their beauty. 

The Atharvaveda was chosen by the author as an illustration of the “indéniable 
beauté” of Vedic hymns because of its more precise phraseology and its less 
involved rhetoric. In their philosophical content the hymns of the Atharvaveda 
are less diffuse and more realistic than those of the Rigveda. 

In the first chapter Professor Renou illustrates the text’s claim to beauty by 
translating several hundred figures of speech, mostly metaphors. Classical San- 
skrit literature may be said to follow in this tradition to the extent of obliterating 
beauty through the sheer mass of metaphor. Any single metaphor by itself may 
be a gem, but the gems are so many as to dull their effect. The same may be said 
of the parade of figures of speech cited by Professor Renou. He does not seem 
to be dismayed by this array. 

The second chapter on the speculative hymns gives a clear analysis of the 
philosophy of the Atharvaveda. However, the author’s implication in his last 
sentence of this brochure that the Atharvaveda draws upon the tradition of the 
tenth mandala of the Rigveda may be open to question, since certainly some of 
the Atharvaveda speculation may well be older than that which is set forth in 
the Rigveda. 


Horace I, PoLemMan 
Library of Congress 
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The Mahabharata of Vyasa Krishna Swaipayana: Selections from The 
Adi Parva and the Sambha Parva. Selected and ed. 8. C. Norr. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. xii, 205. Glossary. $4.75. 

This little volume contains excerpts from the complete translation of the 
Mahdébhaérata made by Pandit K. M. Ganguli in 1883 and published by Pratap 
Chandra Roy in 1886. What Mr. Nott has done in this volume is to select pas- 
sages from the Adi and Sabha Parvas in such a way as to preserve the essential 
events of the overall story as well as the most interesting among the incidental 
tales, while at the same time bringing the 605 pages of Volume I of the old edition 
down to a readable 175. He has also revised the more stilted aspects of Ganguli’s 
prose style, which as he remarks, although “‘pseudo-gothic . . . retains the spirit, 
the flavour, the essence and the tone of voice of the original.’’ Mr. Nott’s style is 
admirable, as well as also retaining the spirit and flavor of the epic. 

In this volume the reader can find the account of how the epic was written, 
the circumstances surrounding the births of the major figures, the story of Nan- 
dini, the cow of plenty, the account of Draupadi’s svayamvara and her subsequent 
marriage to all five Pandavas, and many more of the myriad events and stories 
which make up the Mahabharata. The book ends with the second gambling match 
between Yudhisthira and Duryodhana, and the Pandavas’ exile. 

Mr. Nott promises more volumes to come covering later portions of the epic. 
For the layman, the reading of this and the subsequent books may well consti- 
tute one of the easiest and most helpful introductions to the Hindu tradition. 


For the curious, a short glossary of names and terms is appended, with indi- . 
cations as to pronunciation. Americans should be warned that when it is said 
that Sanskrit long a is pronounced as in the word “past,” it is the British way of 


uttering “‘past’’ that is referred to; a as in “father” would have been a happier 
choice. 


Kar H. Porrer 
University of Minnesota 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Race Relations in World Perspective. Ed. Anprew W. Linp. Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1956. xix, 488. Index. $6.00. 

Two years ago, the University of Hawaii, the University of California, and the 
University of Chicago sponsored jointly an international conference on race 
relations for which the papers in this volume were prepared. Dr. Andrew W. 
Lind of the University of Hawaii, to whom most of the credit for the conference 
should be given, has edited many of the more significant contributions and pre- 
pared a brief introduction to them. 

From the outset, the conference concerned itself with race relations, conceived 
in the broadest sense, as they exist between Europeans, Africans, South Amer- 
icans, and amongst Asians themselves. Several papers on the Asian scene are of 
particular interest, notably Dr. Lind’s “Occupation and Race on Certain Fron- 
tiers,” in which a comparison is made between the development of race relations 
in Malaya and Hawaii; “Race Relations in the Soviet Union,” by Walter J. 
Kolarz which is concerned mainly with Central Asia; Yuzuro Okada’s “Race 
Relations in Formosa Under the Japanese,” and Maurice Freedman’s ‘The 
Chinese in Southeast Asia.’’ Apart from Dr. Lind’s paper, none of these offer 
special insight into race problems in Asia; conference discussions on these areas 
were frequently more illuminating. J. 8. Furnivall’s paper on the “Administrative 
Aspect of Racial Relations in the Tropical Far East’ deals briefly with the 
economic and political problems of new states. 

Key papers in this volume are Clarence Glick’s “Social Roles and Types in 
Race Relations,” in which he provides a particularly illuminating analysis of the 
“‘phases’’ in racial relations in colonial areas between indigenous peoples and the 
Europeans, and Dr. Everett Hughes’ paper on ‘““New Peoples,” an essay on the 
new Asian and African states and their racial and ideological content; both 
papers are thought-provoking and are of great relevance to students of con- 
temporary affairs. 


Metvin CoNnANT 
Council on Foreign Relations 


Japanese-Sponsored Governments in China 1937-1945: An Annotated 
Bibliography Compiled from Materials in the Chinese Collection 
of the Hoover Library. By Freperick W. More. Hoover Institute and 
Library Bibliographical Series, III. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1954. viii, 68. Addenda, Index. $1.50. 

This publication is one of a series of surveys on its major holdings being 
published by the Hoover Institute and Library, a series which began with the 
publication early in 1954 of Witold 8. Sworakowski’s The Hoover Library Collec- 
tion on Russia. Mr. Mote compiled the Bibliography in conjunction with a study 
of the history of Japanese-sponsored governments in China which he is under- 
taking. He lists 383 items under seven main headings: Reference and General 
Background, Books Published in Areas under Puppet Governments, Non-puppet 
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Publications, [publications by and about] Prominent Puppet Leaders (Wang 
Ching-wei, Cheng Kung-po, Chou Fo-hai, Miao Pin and Ch‘u Min-i), Postwar 
Publications, Serials, and Newspapers. He has provided a general introduction, 
section commentaries, specific annotation on perhaps half the entries, an English 
translation of titles of the rest, except newspapers, and a title-author index. 

Mr. Mote has done a careful job, and the limitations of the work are those of 
scope rather than precision. There may be some question as to whether the scope 
is too narrow to justify publication as a separate volume. This reviewer would be 
among the first to admit the great need for bibliographical works in the Far 
Eastern studies field, and he agrees with the author’s contention, set forth in his 
Introduction, that there is a tendency for the Japanese occupation to become 
“the forgotten phase” of modern Chinese history. However, it would seem that if 
a Bibliography is limited to a single library it should describe that library’s 
holdings in fairly broad purview, e.g., Hoover holdings on recent Chinese history, 
so that it will be useful to a sizeable number of scholars working in the general 
field. Or, if a very strict topical concentration is maintained, it should not be 
limited to a single library, but should aim at the fullest possible coverage of that 
topic, e.g., materials on Japanese-sponsored governments in China, 1937-1945 
(wherever they might be). 

Mr. Mote adjudges that the Bibliography contains all materials of first im- 
portance and a very large share of those of secondary interest to the subject at 
hand. However, this omits consideration of at least one set of materials available 
in this country which is quite as important to the subject as the whole Hoover 
collection, namely, the pertinent parts of the Japanese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs Archives microfilmed for the Library of Congress (see Checklist of 
Archives compiled by Cecil H. Uyehara). For example, four reels therein, num- 
bered SP 156-159, contain 2772 pages of ‘Documents relating to the establish- 
ment of the new Chinese Central Government by Wang Ching-wei,” and there 
are many other pertinent items. 

We may thus wish that Mr. Mote’s Bibliography were larger, but we should 
congratulate him on his moving with careful preliminary groundwork into a 
difficult and neglected, but important, phase of Far Eastern history. And the 
footnote on scope may be illustrative of a general problem of bibliographic 
proliferation in the Far Eastern studies field, resulting from a tendency, with 
research scholars doing double duty as bibliographers, for bibliographic com- 
pilations to be too closely geared to particular research projects rather than de- 
signed to serve the profession as a whole. 


Hitary Conroy 
University of Pennsylvania 


India and Malaya. By N. Racuavan. 135. 
India and Ceylon. By P. R. Ramacnanpra Rao. 111. 
India and Burma. By W. 8. Desa. 111. 
India and Her Neighbor Series, published under the auspices of the Indian 
Council of World Affairs. Bombay & Calcutta: Orient Longmans, 1954. 
These short handbooks review the history of Indian contact with her im- 
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mediate neighbors; the Indian Council of World Affairs plans to complete the 
series with booklets on India and Nepal, Pakistan, and Tibet. Of particular 
interest, in view of the strained relations between Sinhalese and Tamils over the 
establishment of Sinhalese as Ceylon’s national language, is the summary of the 
continuous controversy between the governments of India and Ceylon—whether 
British or Independent—over the status and treatment of emigrant Indians on 
the Ceylon tea and coffee estates. Mr. Ramachandra Rao views this feuding with 
alarm; he considers the strategic position of Ceylon essential to Indian defence 
and expounds a surprisingly hard-headed argument in favor of collective security 
to which all Indian Ocean countries must contribute if peace is to be maintained 
in the area. Unfortunately Mr. Ramachandra Rao has never been a resident of 
Ceylon; thus his analysis of the causes of Indian-Ceylon friction and his solutions 
are those of an Indian, not of a Ceylon or Indian Tamil; the two do not neces- 
sarily coincide. 

Mr. Raghavan, on the other hand, has long been active in Malay-Indian affairs. 
His discursive account of Indians in Malaya is the least well-written of these three 
handbooks; yet in many ways it is the most revealing. For Mr. Raghavan was a 
president of the Central Indian Association of Malaya during the Japanese oc- 
cupation and was obviously instrumental in causing the switch of this group from 
a pro-Democracies line to full cooperation with the Japanese and active support 
of the Indian National Army. His argument in support of this political re- 
orientation reveals more about the character of Indians in Malaya than any 
amount of description could. 

Professor Desai’s compact booklet is a sound historical resume of the relations 
between India and Burma. The discrimination practiced by the newly inde- 
pendent Burmese Government against the “foreign’’ Indian civil servants, 
traders, and laborers is dispassionately reviewed; here again the attempts by the 
Government of India to intervene on behalf of its nationals abroad follows the 
pattern set by the British. But the tensions apparent between Sinhalese and 
Indians are not repeated in Burma; the present relations between Burma and 
India are good. Yet a minor source of friction between the two countries—the 
tacit support which Burma is apparently giving the movement for a united and 
autonomous Nagaland along the Assam-Burma border—is unaccountably 
ignored. 

On the whole, these three handbooks are useful summaries, for each of them 
covers material not readily available in standard texts. With Indian pretensions 
of influencing, if not leading, Asian opinion, her relations with her neighbors and 
the position of her nationals in these countries inevitably takes on greater interest. 

IRENE TINKER 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Status of Women in South Asia. Ed. A. Appaporat. Published under 
the joint auspices of UNESCO and the Asian Relations Organization. 
Bombay: Orient Longmans, Ltd., 1954. v, 171. Appendices. Rs. 4/-. 

This book is a partial report of the proceedings of a Social Sciences Seminar 
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organized jointly by UNESCO and the Asian Relations Organization and held in 
New Delhi (December 1952-January 1953) under the directorship of Dr. A. 
Appadorai. The announced theme of the Seminar was ‘“The Contribution of the 
Social Sciences to Studies on the Status of Women in South Asia,” and its 
primary purpose as noted in Appadorai’s Introduction “was to ascertain the 
factual position relating to the status of women—social, economic, legal, and 
political—in the countries of South and South-East Asia’”’ (p. ii). We may remark 
in passing that it is unfortunate that no consistency has been established in the 
use of the terms “South Asia” and “South-East Asia,” “South Asia” being used 
interchangeably and confusingly to denote both the India-Pakistan-Ceylon 
cultural complex and the entire area from the Pamirs to the Philippines. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first, or main part, consisting of six 
short chapters (pp. 1-34), comprises Appadorai’s careful and suggestive working 
paper which was circulated to participants in advance; four Rapporteurs’ 
Reports: ‘Anthropological and Sociological Background,” ‘The Political Rights 
of Women,” “The Legal Status of Women,” and “Methodology”’; finally the 
sixth one-and-a-half page chapter, ‘Subjects for Research,’’ lists sixteen topics 
for possible follow-up studies. 

The second and larger part (pp. 35-171) consists of twelve appendices, ten of 
which are selected papers from the twenty presented for discussion at the 
Seminar. As with most symposia, this collection of papers is of highly uneven 
quality. The first three papers (by Ehrenfels, D. N. Majumdar, and D. P. 
Mukerji), intended to set the anthropological and sociological stage for the 
following five quite adequate economic and political studies of women in India 
and Ceylon, are disappointingly muddled and often tangential. Actually, the 
succinct summaries of these papers given by the rapporteurs in Chapter II are 
much clearer and more pertinent than the originals. Neither Ehrenfels nor 
Majumdar appear able to see beyond their ethnographic noses (scenting on all 
sides ‘“matrilinity,”’ patrilocality, aboriginal tribes, etc.), yet both pontificate 
with infuriating vagueness on the position of women in the complex social 
structure of modern South Asia. D. P. Mukerji’s chaotic nine-page effort, 
“Indian Women and the Modern Family,” takes the prize for amateurish, 
clichéed, sociological gobbledygook. The remaining two papers cover the 
position of women in Vietnam and the status of Chinese women in Malaya. 
Appendix XI lists all the papers presented, and XII names the Seminar par- 
ticipants. 

This compilation of material on an intrinsically interesting subject hangs 
together somewhat reluctantly. It exhibits symptoms of an all-too-frequent 
Indian literary malady: good intentions imperfectly carried through, and no 
index. 


Maureen L. P. Parrerson 
Ann Arbor 





News of the Profession 


Prepared by GEORGE M. BECKMANN 


The following material was received prior to August 25. 


oo New York Public Library Collections on Southeast 
ia 


(The following report was prepared by Dr. John L. Mish, Chief of 
the Oriental and Slavonic Divisions, New York Public Library.) 

Of the approximately 65,000 volumes comprising the Oriental Division of the 
New York Public Library, about 10,000 deal with the languages and cultures of 
Southeast Asia. In addition, several thousand more volumes on this subject are 
scattered throughout the general collections on history, geography, and eco- 
nomics. The largest amount of all these works deals with India. Ancient Indian 
languages and literatures are very well represented, including most of the 
Sanskrit and Pali text series. The special pride of the Library are complete sets 
of important periodicals, such as A siatick Researches, or the Calcutta Review. The 
Linguistic Survey of India is another treasure, as are also the archeological and 
epigraphical publications. The magnificent Jaina series mentioned in the Library 
of Congress report, was obtained as a gift by the New York Public Library as 
well. 

After the war a special effort was made to secure representative holdings of 
contemporary Indian literatures. The Library now has over a thousand volumes 
in Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Urdu, Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and 
Malayalam; in addition, also small collections in other written languages of 
India (Punjabi, Oriya, Kashmiri, Assamese, etc.). 

The holdings of the New York Public Library in the field of Buddhism, both 
in India and outside, are remarkably comprehensive. 

Material on Ceylon is sufficient for most research purposes, but not nearly as 
comprehensive as that on India. 

Tibet, its language, culture, and religion are represented very well; the 
Library’s holdings here are far above average. However, the Oriental Division has 
acquired neither the Kanjur nor the Tanjur, because these are available in other 
special libraries nearby. 

The languages of the Malay Archipelago are represented exhaustively, together 
with their literatures. The Library has most of the Javanese classics, and is now 
trying to build up~a good collection on Indonesia, especially books written in 
the modern Bahasa Indonesia. 

There is also ample material on the languages of the Philippines, including 
many old and precious works. 

Finally, there are three more areas of Southeast Asia where the Library’s 
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holdings are comparatively minor, i.e., Burma, Thailand, and Indochina. The 
New York Public Library has, it is true, most of the basic works on the languages, 
literatures, and history of these areas, but modern material in these languages is 
not yet numerous. This is mostly due to purchase difficulties, and every effort is 
made to improve the present situation. 


Although the New York Public Library does not collect Oriental manuscripts 
to any great extent, there is a limited number of Indic and Indonesian manu- 
scripts in the Manuscript Division and the Spencer Collection. 


Fellowships 
Ford Foundation Asian and Near Eastern Training Fellows, 1966-57 


James C. Abegglen (Research Fellow, Chicago, Illinois). Sociology. Social organization of 
a factory in Japan. Tokyo and Kansai area, Japan. Six months additional. 
Charles J. Adams (Houston, Texas). Religion and Philosophy. Higher education in Pakis- 
tan. Pakistan. Six months additional. 
Robert C. Alberts (Graduate student, U. of Wisconsin). Anthropology. An agricultural 
community in Iran. Iran. One year. 

Jackson H. Bailey (Graduate student, Harvard U.). History. Japanese language and 
modern Japanese history. Harvard U. Ten months. 

George M. Beckmann (Associate Professor of History, U. of Kansas). History. Survey of 
current conditions in Japan and Southeast Asia. Six months. 

Gerald D. Berreman (Graduate student, Cornell U.). Anthropology. Hindi language and 
South Asian area studies. Cornell U. One year. 

Robert Clarke Bone, Jr. (Indian Rocks Beach, Florida). Government. Study of Irian 
Barat (Western New Guinea). Cornell U. Six months additional. 

James Marvin Brown (Salt Lake City, Utah). Linguistics. Analysis of Bangkok Thai 
grammar. Thailand. Ten months additional. 

Sidney D. Brown (Assistant Professor of History, Oklahoma A. & M. College). History. 
The Meiji oligarchy in Japan. Tokyo, Japan. One year. 

Robbins Burling (Trumansburg, New York). Anthropology. Study of two Garo villages in 
Assam, India. Six months additional. 

Richard L. Chambers (Graduate student, Princeton U.). History. Near Eastern languages 
and history. Princeton U. One year additional. 

Francis P. Corrigan, Jr. (Graduate student, Columbia U.). History. Chinese history. 
Columbia U. and the Library of Congress. One year. 

James B. Crowley (Graduate student, U. of Michigan). History. Japanese language and 
modern Japanese history. U. of Michigan and Library of Congress. One year. 

Scott R. deKins (Graduate student, Stanford U.). History. Intellectual history of China. 
Stanford U. One year. 

Martin B. Dickson (Graduate student, U. of Teheran, Iran). History. Central Asian history 
and languages. Iran. One year. 

John D. Donoghue (Instructor of Sociology, U. of Notre Dame). Anthropology. Japanese 
language. Harvard U. One year. 

William F. Dorrill (Graduate student, Harvard U.). Government. Chinese language and 
East Asian studies. Harvard U. One year. 

Joseph W. Elder (Graduate student, Harvard U.). Sociology. Industrialization in Hindu 
society. India. Fourteen months additional. 

John P. Emerson (Graduate student, Harvard U.). Economics. Japanese colonial history. 
Japan and Taiwan. One year additional. : 

James T. Force (Graduate student, Columbia U.). History. East Asian regional studies 
with emphasis on Japan. Columbia U. One year additional. 
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Bernard Gallin (Graduate student, Cornell U.). Anthropology. The family system in a 
Chinese-Formosan village. Taiwan. Fifteen months. 

Raymond D. Gastil (Graduate student, Harvard U.). Area studies. Cultural change and 
stability in Fars Province. Harvard U. and Iran. One year. 

Jerome B. Grieder (Graduate student, Harvard U.). History. Far Eastern studies, with 
emphasis on Chinese language and history. Harvard U. One year additional. 

George E. Gruen (Graduate student, Columbia U.). Political Science. Political science 
and Near Eastern regional studies with emphasis on Turkey. Columbia U. One year 
additional. 

Werner Hasenberg (Graduate student, Yale U.). Economics. Economic development of 
Indonesia. Cornell U. and Yale University. One year. 

Willard J. Hertz (Special student, Harvard U. and Massachusetts Institute of Technology). 
Economics. Study of economic development problems in India and Pakistan. India 
and Pakistan. Nine months additional. 

Mantle L. Hood (Assistant Professor of Music, U. of California, Los Angeles). Musicology. 
Javanese music. Indonesia. One year. 

Kenneth R. Inada (Graduate student, U. of Tokyo). Philosophy. Buddhist philosophy. 
U. of Tokyo, Japan. One year. 

Jasper C. Ingersoll (Head of Research and Library Section, Thailand UNESCO Funda- 
mental Edueation Center, Ubon, Thailand). Anthropology. Southeast Asian studies. 
Cornell U. One year. 

John W. Israel (Graduate student, Harvard University). History. East Asian regional 
studies. Harvard U. One year. 

Norman Itzkowitz (Graduate student, Princeton U.). History. 18th Century Ottoman 
history. Turkey and Europe. Fifteen months additional. 

F. Tomasson Jannuzi (Graduate student, U. of London). International relations. South 
Asian regional studies with emphasis on economics. England and India. One year 
additional. 

Harold L. Kahn (Graduate student, Harvard U.). History. Far Eastern languages and 
history. Harvard U. One year additional. 

Roberta Kahn (Graduate student, U. of Pennsylvania). Philosophy. South Asian studies 
with emphasis on Indian religion and philosophy. U. of Pennsylvania. One year. 
Sidney M. Kaplan (Assistant Professor, Ohio State U.) Art. Art and archaeology in India, 

Pakistan and Afghanistan. India, Pakistan and Afghanistan. One year. 

George W. Kent (Graduate student, Claremont Graduate School). Philosophy. Modern 
Chinese philosophy. U. of California, Berkeley. One year. 

Arnold Koslow (Graduate student, Columbia U.). Philosophy. Philosophy and history 
of Chinese mathematical thought. Columbia U. One year additional. 

Richard J. Kozicki (Graduate student, U. of Pennsylvania). International Relations. 
South Asian studies. U. of Pennsylvania and Library of Congress. One year. 

Georgia B. Levy (Assistant Professor, Prairie View A. & M. College). Political Science. 
South Asian area studies with emphasis on India. U. of California, Berkeley. One year. 

Francis X. Lynch (Graduate student, U. of Chicago). Anthropology. Social organization 
and religion in the Bikol region of Luzon, Philippine Islands. Fifteen months. 

Jean A. MacLoed (Graduate student, Harvard U.). Area Studies. Near Eastern regional 
studies. Harvard U. One year additional. 

William P. Malm (Graduate student, U. of California, Los Angeles). Musicology. Music 
and urban culture in Japan. Tokyo, Japan. One year additional. 

Robert M. Marsh (Graduate student, Columbia U.). Sociology. Chinese language and 
history. U. of California, Berkeley. One year. 

Benjamin Martin (International representative, International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, Labor Relations, Milwaukee, Wisconsin). Far Eastern studies 
and Japanese language. U. of California, Berkeley. One year. 

Marlene J. Mayo (Graduate student, Columbia U.). History. East Asian regional studies 
with emphasis on Japan. Columbia U. One year additional. 
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Melvin Mednick (Teaching Fellow, U. of Oregon). Anthropology. Relations between 
Christians and the Moro people in the Philippines. Philippine Islands. Three months. 

Marvin W. Mikesell (Los Angeles). Geography. Cultural geography. Spanish Morocco, 
French Morocco and French West Africa. Five months additional. 

Daniel E. Moore (Chief Provincial Public Affairs Officer, United States Information Serv- 
ice, Bangkok, Thailand). Area Studies. East Asiatic studies. U. of California, Berkeley. 
One year. 

Frank J. Moore (Research Associate, Cornell U.). Economics. Land tenure systems in a 
Nepalese village. U. of London and Nepal. Fifteen months. 

Morris D. Morris (Assistant Professor, U. of Washington). Economics. Economic history 
of the Indian sub-continent. India and Pakistan. Fifteen months. 

Pierre Oberling (Graduate student, Columbia U.). Public Law and Government. Peoples 
and languages of Southern Iran. Iran. One year. 

Martin Orans (Graduate student, U. of Chicago). Anthropology. Life in an Indian village. 
India. One year. 

Glenn D. Paige (Graduate student, Harvard U.). Political Science. East Asian regional 
studies with emphasis on Korea. Harvard U. One year. 

Dwight H. Perkins, II (Senior, Cornell U.). Economics, East Asian regional studies, with 
emphasis on economics and the Chinese language. Harvard U. One year. 

Gene B. Petersen (Graduate student, Columbia U.). Sociology. Changes in urban Egyptian 
family life. United States and Egypt. One year. 

Karen K. Petersen (Graduate student, Columbia U.). Sociology. Changes in urban Egyp- 
tian family life. United States and Egypt. One year. 

David E. Pfanner (Special student, U. of Rangoon, Rangoon-Hopkins Center for Southeast 
Asian Studies). Sociology. Southeast Asian regional studies. Cornell U. One year. 
Martin Polstein (Graduate student, Columbia U.). History. History of the Karamanids. 

Columbia U. and Turkey. One year. 

Klaus H. Pringsheim (Senior, U. of California, Los Angeles). Political Science. East Asian 
regional studies. Columbia U. One year. 

Harry J. Psomiades (Graduate student, Columbia U.). Political Science. Study of Turic- 
Greek relations. Columbia U., England, Turkey and Greece. Eighteen months addi- 
tional. 

Malcolm N. Quint (Graduate student, School of Advanced International Studies, Johns 
Hopkins U.). Communications. Study of a village in Iraq. Iraq. One year. 

Ann B. Rasmussen (Graduate student, Columbia U.). Economics. Manchurian economic 
development. Japan. Thirteen months additional. 

James R. Roach (Associate Professor of Government, U. of Texas). Political Science. 
Political institutions of the Indian sub-continent. India and Pakistan. Fourteen 
months. 

Conrad Roger (Graduate student, Harvard U.). History. East Asian studies with emphasis 
on Japan. Harvard U. One year additional. 

Leo E. Rose (Graduate student, U. of California, Berkeley). Political Science. History of 
Nepal. Nepal, India and England. One year. 

Lloyd I. Rudolph (Graduate student, Harvard U.). Political Science. Political institutions 
in two Indian states. India. One year. 

Susanne H. Rudolph (Cambridge, Massachusetts). Political Science. Political institutions 
in two Indian states. India. One year. 

Stanford J. Shaw (Houston, Texas). History. Structure of government in modern Egypt. 
Egypt and Turkey. Ten months additional. 

James Sheridan (Graduate student, U. of California, Berkeley). History. Chinese language 
and history. U. of California, Berkeley. One year. 

James Shuster (Senior, Haverford College). Sociology. Near Eastern studies, with emphasis 
on North Africa. Princeton U. One year. 

Philip Siegelman (Instructor and research fellow, U. of Minnesota). Political Science. 
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East Asiatic studies, with emphasis on Chinese language and cultural history. Harvard 
U. One year. 

John M. Smith, Jr. (Graduate student, Columbia U.). History. Near Eastern history. 
Columbia U. One year. 

Burton Stein (Instructor, U. of Indiana). History. The rural development program of 
Ceylon. Ceylon, India and Pakistan. Fifteen months. 

Philip H. Stoddard (Student, Ankara U., Ankara, Turkey). History. Ottoman history. 
Turkey. One year additional. 

John Sutter (Graduate student, Corneil U.). Political Science. Indonesian economic policy. 
Cornell U. and research libraries in the U. 8. One year additional. 

John 8. Szyliowicz (Graduate student, Columbia U.). Political Science. Life in a Turkish 
village. Turkey. One year additional. 

John L. Thompson (Graduate student, U. of Pennsylvania). Sociology. South Asian regional 
studies with emphasis on India. U. of Pennsylvania. One year. 

Melvin W. Wachs (Teaching Assistant, Cornell U.). Government. Public Administration 
in Thailand. Thailand. Fifteen months. 

George Henry Weightman (Assistant Professor of Sociology, U. of the Philippines). Study 
of a Philippine Chinese community. Philippine Islands. One year. 

Edgar B. Wickberg (Graduate student, U. of California, Berkeley). History. Chinese 
migration to the Philippines. U. of California, Berkeley. One year. 

David A. Wilson (Graduate student, Cornell U.). Political Science. Political institutions 
in Thailand. Thailand. One year. 

Arthur P. Wolf (Graduate student, Cornell U.). Anthropology. Anthropology and Chinese 
studies. Stanford U. One year. 

Gertrude M. Woodruff (Morristown, New Jersey). Anthropology. Urban social structure 
in Bangalore, India. India. Six months additional. 

David 0. D. Wurfel (La Mesa, California). Political Science. Political problems of reform 
in the Philippines. Philippine Islands. Three months additional. 

Turrell V. Wylie (Durango, Colorado). Language and Literature. Tibetan language, his- 
tory and religion. Italy. One year additional. 

Martie W. Young (Graduate student, Harvard U.). Art. History and principles of Oriental 
art. Harvard U. One year additional. 


Fulbright Predoctoral and Postdoctoral Grantees to the Far East, 1966 
Burma: Predoctoral 
Virginia A. White (U. of Virginia). Government. U. of Rangoon. 
Postdoctoral 
Saul A. Basri (Colorado A. & M.). Physics. U. of Rangoon. 
L. W. Charkey (Colorado A. & M.). Chemistry. U. of Rangoon. 
David P. Hatch (U. of Oregon). Handicrafts and Industrial Arts. State College for 
Teachers, Mandalay. 
Ralph A. Piper (U. of Minnesota). Physical Education. U. of Rangoon. 
Zora C. Piper (Illinois State Normal U.). Physical Education. U. of Rangoon. 
Charles W. Prewitt (Willimantic State Teachers’ College). Teaching Methods in 
General Science. U. of Rangoon. 
Arthur W. Stevens (Idaho State College). Intermediate and Advanced English Lan- 
guage and Composition. U. College, Mandalay. 
Ceylon: Predoctoral 
Erwin L. Feiertag (U. of Pennsylvania). Sociology. U. of Ceylon, Colombo. 
Marshall R. Singer (New Schoo! for Social Research). Political Science. U. of Ceylon, 
Colombo. 
Postdoctoral 
Norman B. Ames (George Washington U.). Electrical Engineering. U. of Ceylon, 
Colombo. 
Leo L. Baggerly (Jet Propulsion Lab, Pasadena). Mathematical Physics. U. of Ceylon, 
Coiembo. 
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Paul F. Conrad (Newcomb College, Tulane U.). Modern Algebra. U. of Ceylon, 
Colombo. 

Robert Dinman (College of Business Administration, U. of Florida). Accounting. 
U. of Ceylon, Colombo. 

Harold Feldman (New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell U.). Child 
Development and Social Psychology. U. of Ceylon, Colombo. 

Gerard J. Foster (U. of California, Los Angeles). Geography. U. of Ceylon, Colombo. 

David F. Long (U. of New Hampshire). American History. U. of Ceylon, Colombo. 

Walter B. Smith (Claremont Men’s College). Economic History. U. of Ceylon, Colombo. 

Ismael Velez (Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico). Genetics, Cytogenetics. U. of 
Ceylon, Colombo. 

Arthur L. Wood (U. of Connecticut). Criminology. U. of Ceylon, Colombo, 

Japan: Predoctoral 

Donn Clifford Bailey (U. of Michigan). Japanese Language and Literature. Tokyo U. 

Arthur J. Berman (Montefiore Hospital, New York City). Infectious Diseases. Infec- 
tious Disease Institute, Tokyo U. 

Sheldon A. Brody (Yale U.). Oriental Art. Tokyo U. 

William J. Chambliss (U. of Michigan). Far Eastern History. Tokyo U. 

Alfred B. Cluback (U. of Michigan). Political Science. Tokyo U. 

Gwendolyn R. Fillman (Columbia U.). Japanese Language and Culture. International 
Christian U., Tokyo. 

Cheryle M. Hughes (U. of Wisconsin). Art History. Tokyo U. 

Joyce C. Lebra (U. of Minnesota). Far Eastern History. Tokyo U. 

Edwin B. Lee, Jr. (Columbia U.). Japanese History. Waseda U., Tokyo. 

Elliott H. Lieb (Boston, Mass.). Theoretical Physics. Kyoto U. 

Walter D. Ramberg (Yale U.). Architecture. Kyoto U. 

Shoji Sadao (Cornell U.). Architecture. Waseda U., Tokyo. 

Frances K. Suda (Radcliffe College). Modern Japanese History. Tokyo U. 

Postdoctoral 

John 8. Brubacher (Yale U.). Education. Kyusha U. 

Watson Dickerman (U. of Michigan). Adult Education. Ochanomizu Women’s U. 

Lee R. Chesney, Jr. (U. of Illinois). Art. Tokyo U. of Arts. 

Marshall F. Crouch (Case Institute of Technology). Physics. Tokyo U. 

Richard M. Dorson (Michigan State College). Intellectual History of the United States. 
Tokyo U. 

Laurence P. Dowd (U. of Washington). Economics. Kobe U. 

Charles M. Duke (U. of California, Los Angeles). Soil Conditions and Local Geology. 
Tokyo U. 

William E. Dunkman (U. of Rochester). Economics. Tohoku U. 

Beauford J. George, Jr. (U. of Michigan). Criminal Law. Kyoto U. 

Agnes V. Harlow (De Paauw U.). American Literature. Hiroshima U. 

Frederick P. Harris (Western Reserve Academy). Philosophy. Kyoto U. 

Grace E. Hawk (Wellesley College). English and American Literature. Tsuda College. 

Wiley L. Housewright (Florida State U.). Music. Kobe Jogakuin College. 

Charles R. Hursh (Asheville, N. C.). Effect of Deforestation and Land Use on Soil 
and Water Resources. Tokyo U. 

Richard G. Irwin (East Asiatic Library, U. of California, Berkeley). History of Chinese 
Vernacular Novel in Japan. Kyoto U. 

Haruyuki Kanemoto (U. of Hawaii). Cytogenetics of Ornamentals. Kyoto U. 

Herbert Leaderman (National Bureau of Standards). High Polymer Physics. Gakushuin 
U., Tokyo. 

Shao Chuan Leng (U. of Virginia). Modern China in World Affairs. Doshisha U. 

Richard B. Mather (U. of Minnesota). Buddhism. Kyoto U. 

Richard N. McKinnon (U. of Washington). Japanese Literature. Waseda U., Tokyo. 

Patricia O’Connor (Stanford U.). Teaching English as a Foreign Language. 
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Robert A. Vetjen (Ohio State U.). Physics. Osaka U. 

Edward E. Pratt (New York U.). International Trade. Waseda U., Tokyo. 

Galen E. Sargent (U. of Paris). Chinese Language and Literature. Kyoto U. 

Martin Sherman (U. of Hawaii). Control of Sweet-Potato Insects. Tokyo U. 

William L. Spalding, Jr. (Vassar College). History of Civilization. Osaka U. of Foreign 
Studies. 

Karl Stacey (Kansas State College). Geography. Tokyo Institute of Technology. 

Seth P. Ulman (U. of California, Berkeley). Drama. Waseda U., Tokyo. 

F. L. Underwood (Oklahoma A. & M.). Agricultural Economics. Hokkaido U. 

Arthur T, von Mehren (Harvard Law School). Japanese Law. Tokyo U. 

Robert E. Ward (U. of Michigan). Local Power Structure. Osaka U. 

Benjamin P. Whitaker (Union College). Economics, Business and Industrial Adminis- 
tration. Keio and Sophia U. 

The Philippines: Predoctoral 

Joann Lewinsohn (Stanford U.). International Relations. U. of the Philippines. 

Lois W. Mednick (U. of Chicago). Anthropology. U. of the Philippines. 

Melvin Mednick (U. of Chicago). Anthropology. U. of the Philippines. 

Postdoctoral 

Dorothy C. Bacon (Smith College). Economics. U. of the Philippines. 

Neal M. Bowers (U. of Hawaii). Pacific and Asian Geography. U. of the Philippines. 

Joseph Ek. Brewer (Baldwin-Wallace College). Linguistics and English Teaching. 
Pending. 

Ellsworth Carlson (Oberlin College). Far Eastern History. U. of the Philippines. 

Charles D. Cretien (U. of California, Berkeley). Principal Philippine Languages. 
U. of the Philippines. 

Paul F. Cressey (Wheaton College). Asian Studies. Silliman U. 

Donn V. Hart (U. of Denver). Anthropology. U. of the Philippines. 

Lynd H. Lamont (American Language Center, Washington, D. C.). Teaching of Eng- 
lish. Philippine Normal College. 

India: Predoctoral 

Gladys A. Abraham (New York U.). Sociology. Bombay School of Economics and 
Sociology, U. of Bombay. 

William Beidler (U. of North Carolina). Philosophy. Osmania U., Hyderabad. 

8. J. James J. Berna (Fordham U.). Economics. School of Economics and Sociology. 
U. of Bombay. 

Amar Gopal Bose (Massachusetts Institute of Technology). Mathematics. Indian 
Institute of Statistics, Calcutta. 

Harold R. Bruno, Jr. (U. of Illinois). Indian History and Journalism. Punjab U., 
Delhi. 

Samuel T. Burneson (Southeast Missouri State College). Political Science. Madras U. 

Louise H. Evans (Teachers’ College, Columbia U.). Adult Education. Jamia Millis 
Islania, Delhi. 

Clinton J. Hill (Pendleton, Oregon). Painting. Government School of Art, Madras. 

Nancy A. Kenealy (Mills College). Textile Design. M. 8. U., Baroda. 

Daniel L. Klayman (New York City). Chemistry. School of Tropical Medicine, Cal- 
cutta. 

Watson MeM. Laetsch (Wabash College). Botany. Delhi U. 

Jerome I. Levinson (Harvard Law School). Law. School of Economics and Sociology, 
U. of Bombay. 

William V. Skidmore, Jr. (Yale Law School). Law. Lucknow U. 

James 8. Tuley (North Carolina State College). Architecture. Delhi Polytechnic 
School, U. of Delhi. 

Alice G. Tyrner (Cornell U.). Literature. Allahabad U. 

Norman H. Zide (U. of Pennsylvania). Linguistics and Anthropology. Deccan College 
Postgraduate and Research Institute, Poona. 
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Postdoctoral. 
George T. Artola (Johns Hopkins U.). Indology. Madras U. 
Roger W. Barnes (College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles). Urology. Vellore 
Medical College. 
Ella Barrett (State Supervisor of Guidance Services, Raleigh, North Carolina). Sec- 
ondary Education. Delhi U. 
Yharles M. Freeman (North Carolina State College). Sociology. Annamalai U. 
Eugene Giles (U. of Idaho). Psychology. Government Training College, Jullundar. 
Fowler V. Harper (Yale Law School). Law. Lucknow U. 
Aylsworth Kleihauer (Supervisor Arts Department, Los Angeles City Schools). Sec- 
ondary Education. Delhi U. 
Richard F. Klix (State U. Teachers’ College, New Paltz, New York). Secondary Edu- 
cation. Delhi U. 
Richard D. Lambert (U. of Pennsylvania). Social Structure of Industrial Establish- 
ment. Gokhale Institute, Poona U. 
G. Reinhold Mankan (U. of Illinois). Plant Science. Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, Delhi. 
Arthur H. Nethercot (Northwestern U.). Life of Annie Besant. Madras U. 
Paul M. Neurath (Queen’s College). Social Research. Tate Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay. 
Egbert 8. Oliver (Portland State College). American Studies. Osmania U., Hyderabad. 
Clara Olson (U. of Florida). Secondary Education. Delhi U. 
Arthur J. Robins (U. of Missouri). Social Work. Delhi School of Social Work. 
Betty J. Shefts (Los Angeles, California). Indian Linguistics. Deccan College, Poona. 
Martin H. Trieb (Los Angeles, California). Physical Education. YMCA College, 
Madras. 
Maxwell M. Wintrobe (U. of Utah). Medical Science. Lucknow U. 
Pakistan: Postdoctoral 
Jaqueline Ambler (City Art Museum, St. Louis). Art History. U. of Karachi. 
Felicia Beverly (U. of Delaware). Secondary Education. U. of Karachi. 
Audrey Chen (Mills College). English, American Language and Literature. U. of 
Karachi. 
Burvil H. Glenn (U. of Buffalo). Secondary Education. U. of Karachi. 
Orville Linck (Wayne U.). American Literature. Abbottabad Government College, 
U. of Peshawar. 
Thailand: Postdoctoral 
E. Gordon Alexander (U. of Colorado). General Biology. Chulalongkorn U., Bangkok. 
Edward M. Anthony (U. of Michigan). Teaching English. Prasanmitr College of Edu- 
cation. ; 
Norman Sun (Park College). Economic Development. Thammasat U., Bangkok. 
Ruth Sun (“GP”’ Magazine, Kansas City). Journalism. Thammasat U. 
R. Clyde White (Western Reserve U.). Social Welfare Organization. Thammasat U. 
Virginia K. White (Welfare Federation). Casework and Social Survey Methods. 
Thammasat U. 











Selected RONALD Books 





The Path of the Buddha 


Buddhism Interpreted by Buddhists 
Edited by KENNETH W. MORGAN, Colgate University 


This new book recounts—in the words of 
eleven Buddhists—the life and teachings of the 
Buddha, and traces the growth of Buddhism 
over 2,500 years. The beliefs and practices of 
each sect are discussed by an authority who is 


a member of it or sympathetically acquainted 
with its ways. Describes the daily life of the 
monks, philosophical speculations, techniques 
of meditation, customs, ceremonies, art, scrip- 
tures, etc. 432 pp. $5 


Blue-and-White Chinese Porcelain 


A Study of Form 
CORNELIUS OSGOOD, Yale University 


Just out. This beautifully illustrated volume 
introduces a new approach to the study of 
Chinese porcelains. It classifies more than 800 
specimens of blue-and-white Chinese ware ac- 
cording to form alone. The members of each 


class are then studied in relation to such other 
factors as date, decorative motifs, materials, 
manufacture, and the use of reign marks. 13 fig- 
ures, 64 pages of collotype plates, 240 pp. 7% z 
10%. $15 


4000 Years of China’s Art 


DAGNY CARTER 


Against the background of religion, politics, 
and economics, this study interprets the artis- 
tic development of China; her painting, sculp- 
ture, pottery, jade carvings, textiles, and 


China’s Dragon Robes 


SCHUYLER CAMMANN, 


This authoritative work discusses the signifi- 
cance of dragon-patterned robes in Chinese 
imperial protocol during the later dynasties; 
their evolution, symbolism, weaving and dye- 


architecture. ‘‘A surprisingly comprehensive 
and coherent account of the flowering of Chinese 
culture ...”—The New Yorker. Rev. Print. 
241 ills., maps; 358 pp. $7.50 


University of Pennsylvania 


ing; etc. “‘. . .a scholarly study which both clari- 
fies and enlarges our knowledge of this fascinating 
subject.”’"—American Anthropologist. 21 
plates, 230 pp. $7.50 


The Symbol of the Beast 


The Animal-Style Art of Eurasia 
DAGNY CARTER 


Ready January |. Here are little-known facts 
about an animal-style art of vigorous beauty 
which flourished among ancient Siberian tribes 
for thousands of years. Explaining the origin 


and meaning of this art, the book outlines the 
life and culture of the peoples who produced it. 
Points up startling parallels with contemporary 
Western art. 48 plates; 210 pp.744 210% $8.50 


Through bookstores or from— 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


® 15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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A MILITARY HISTORY 
OF MODERN CHINA: 1924-1949 
by F. F. Liu 


A former officer in the Chinese Nationalist Army has explored rare Chinese 
sources and has employed fascinating interviews in this complete and ex- 
citing account of China’s crucial years. As he traces the entire stormy 
career of Chiang Kai-shek, the intriguing story of China today emerges 
with new clarity and understanding. “Anyone wanting a better under- 
standing of why the Kuomintang lost China to the Communists should 
find much enlightenment in this excellent book. ... Mr. Liu has produced 
a really first-rate work. ...A Military History of Modern China is the most 
accurate and balanced account this writer has encountered of the rise and 
collapse of Kuomintang military power.”—Tillman Durdin in N. Y. Times 
Book Review. 324 pages. $6.00 


Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, New Jersey 
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SIBERIA AND THE REFORMS OF 1822 
By Marc Raeff 


As a result of the reforms of 1822, Siberia ceased to be an exploited colony and became an integral 
part of the economic, social, and political life of Tsarist Russia and her link with Asia and the Pacific. 
Dr. Raeff’s book is the first to analyze the process by which these reforms came into being and by 
which they were given legislative and administrative form, as shown in archival sources and con- 
temporary descriptions. Publications on Asia, Sponsored by the Far Eastern and Russian Institute. 
Cloth, 232 pages, map, notes, bibliography, index. $3.50 


THE SOVIET UNION AND THE MUSLIM WORLD: 1917-1956 
Preliminary Mimeographed Edition 
By Ivar Spector 
Soviet relations to the Muslim world from the vantage point of the Soviet Union, including the first 
complete English translation of the “Documents of the Program of the Communist Parties of the 


East” (Turkey, the Arab countries, and Palestine), as published by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute 
of the All-Russian Communist Party’s Central Committee in 1934. Paper, 158 pages. $3.50 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PRESS e SEATTLE 5 








Two new works on contemporary Asian politics... 


MOSCOW AND THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA 


A"Study in the Postwar Evolution of 
International Communist Strategy 


By John H. Kautsky, Washington University, St. Louis. 


Gives the first systematic definition and discussion of the new 
Communist strategy and sets up clear-cut criteria for differentiating 
the various tactics Communists employ. 

The book focuses on postwar policy shifts of the Communist 
Party of India and shows the extent to which these changes mirror 
the guidance of Moscow. This examination serves as a well-docu- 
mented case study of the relations of Moscow with other Communist 
parties. It also gives insights into the role of Communism within 
India today. A Technology Press book, M.I.T. 1956. 220 pages. $6.00 


JAPANESE PEOPLE AND POLITICS 








By Chitoshi Yanaga, Yale University. 


Written by an author with first-hand knowledge of Japan and 
her people, this challenging work presents all the information 
necessary for a basic understanding of Japanese politics. Emphasis 
is upon the forces at work rather than upon detailed description 
of the structure of government. 

As well as utilizing latest Japanese source material, the author 
outlines some of the historical and cultural factors which influence 
Japanese political behavior. He presents a well-rounded picture of 


the dynamics of Japanese politics. 1956. 408 pages. $7.50. 


Send today for examination copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 








“Ie emerges as an incontrover- 
tible fact that in order co oon. 
tinue our pro we must 
toward the West and not toward 
the East...” 


east 1s east 


by Peter Fingesten 


Cuts away the mystery surround- 
ing Eastern religions by discuss- 
ing the fundamental differences 
between the leading Eastern be- 
liefs and Christianity. Completely 
documented from the sacred 
texts of the East. 

The author has had a life-long 
interest in Eastern paliesophy 
and yoga. His thorough knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit and experience 
in teaching the history of 
Hinduism and Buddhism have 
given him a sound basis for his 
conclusions. $3.00 


at all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS = 1220 spruce st. 
PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 




















MAO TSE-TUNG 


material on communism in China will 
Selected Works in four volumes, 1926-1945 bp webinar Go ams tiie of 


Western social scientists.” —Owen 
Larrimore, Journal of Political Econ- 
omy. 


“Translation of this primary source 


The writings are translated from the authorita- 


tive Chinese edition and provided with extensive 

“An important source, especially for 
the strategic concepts involved.” — 
tings appear for the first time in English. Foreign Affairs. 


explanatory notes by the editors. Many of the wri- 


“Recommended as the currently of- 
ficial version of Mao’s most impor- 
I. The Revolutionary Civil War, 1926-36 tant writings.” —Library Journal. 


The selections are arranged chronologically : 


II. The War Against Japan, 1937-38 


“Valuable reference works for any- 
III. The War Against Japan, 1 I one who aims to understand the com- 

‘ Ag Jap 939-4 munist regime in China.”—World Al- 
[V. The War Against Japan, 1941-45 liance News Letter. 





Sao $3.00 a volume, $12.00 the set 


241£ INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 






































just published: 


THE 
GREAT 
ROAD 








the life and 
times of Chu Teh by Agnes Smedley 


By skillfully weaving the story of Chu Teh into the context of 
Chinese social and political development, Miss Smedley has suc- 
ceeded in making Chinese history come alive as no other author 
has done. Her posthumous work, completed just before her death 
in 1950, gives an unsurpassed picture of Chinese peasant life and 
how it gave rise to the movement which became a crucial turn- 
ing point in the twentieth century. 


$6.75 per copy—At your bookstore, or send your order, 


with payment enclosed, to 


MONTHLY REVIEW PRESS, Sever fe’n. y. 





























Documents on Communism, 
Nationalism, and Soviet 
Advisers in China, 1918-1927 


Papers Seized in the 1927 Peking Raid 

Edited with Introductory Essays by C. MARTIN WILBUR and 
JULIE LIEN-YING HOW. This volume consists of original English 
translations of fifty of the documents seized in the 1927 Peking raid 
on the office of the Soviet military attaché. The papers constitute a 
most important contribution to an understanding of communist 
power in the Far East. $8.75 


Historical Status of Tibet 


TIEH-TSENG LI. This book is the first full account of Sino-Tibetan 
relations. The author, a veteran of twenty years’ service in the 
Chinese diplomatic corps, traces the political relations between 
Tibet and China from 634 a.p., when the King of Tibet sent the 
first embassy to the Chinese Emperor, up to the present relations 
between Tibet and the Peking government. $5.00 





Economic Survey of 


Asia and the Far East, 1955 


A comprehensive study surveying the general post-war economic 
progress and the current economic situation in seventeen countries 
in Asia and the Far East. Information discussed includes: produc- 
tion and development, trade and payments, public finance, money 
supply and prices, and economic development planning. ‘Certainly 
mort valuable for bringing together a great deal of information 
which would be almost completely inaccessible.””-—Harvard Business 
Review. A United Nations publication. Paper, $2.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
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The Political 
History of China 


1840-1928 yu cmen-nunc 


edited and translated by Ssu-yu Teng and Jeremy Ingalls 


Here, in a brilliant translation of Li Chien-nung’s classic 
history, the color and excitement of China’s struggle 
to solve her problems comes alive for the western reader. 


In this smoothly-flowing continuous narrative Li both 

defends and criticizes his country as he describes the 

military defeats, the revolutionary and ideological up- 

heavals, the intrigues, rebellions and reform move- NOW 

ments that shook and re-shook China from the time of 

the Opium War and the Treaty of Nanking, to the victory of AT ALL 

the Kuomintang over the War Lords in 1928. BOOKSTORES 
Sources are thoroughly documented, and for the general $7.50 


reader there is a superb bibliography—a guide to all that is 
available on the history of modern China. 
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